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PREFACE 


In the autumn of 1878, the desire to comfort an 
amuse one of my kindest friends during hours o 
wearing pain and sickness induced me to begin wrb 
ing down some of the reminiscences of my life. A 
almost all those who shared my earlier interests am 
affections had passed away, I fancied at first that i 
would be impossible to rescue anything like a cor 
nected story from ‘‘the great shipwreck of Time.' 
But solitude helps remembrance ; and as I went oi 
opening old letters and journals with the view of re 
tracing my past life, it seemed to unfold itself ti 
memory, and I found a wonderful interest in follow 
ing once more the old track, with its almost forgottei 
pleasures and sorrows, though often reminded of th- 
story of the old man who, when he heard for the firs 
time the well-known adage, “ Hell is paved with gooc 
intentions,” added promptly, “Yes, and roofed witl 
lost opportunities.” 

Many will think mine has been a sad life. But, a; 
A. H. Mackonochie said, “ No doubt our walk througl 
this little world is through much fog and darknesi 
and many alarms, but it is wonderful, when one look 
back, to see how little the evils of life have beet 
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allowed to leave real marks upon our course, or upon 
our present state.” 

And besides this, Time is always apt to paint the 
long-ago in fresh colours, making what was nothing 
less than anguish at the time quite light and trivial 
in the retrospect ; sweeping over and effacing the 
greater number of griefs, joys, and friendships ; 
though ever and anon picking out some unexpected 
point as a fixed and lasting landmark. “ Le Temps, 
vieillard divin, honore et blanchit tout.” 

Many, doubtless, who read these pages, may them- 
selves recollect, or may remember having heard others 
give, a very different impression of the persons 
described. But, as the old Italian proverb says, 
“ Every bird sings its own note,” and I only give my 
own opinion. Pope remmds us that — 

’T is with our judgments as our watches — none 
Go just alike — yet each believes his own.” 

And after all, “ De mortuis omnia ” is perhaps a 
wholesomer motto than “Nil nisi bonum,” and if peo- 
ple believed it would be acted upon, their lives would 
often be different. While one is just, however, one 
oiight to remember that nothing can be more touching 
or pathetic than the helplessness of the dead. “ Speak 
of me as I am,” says Othello, “ nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice.” 

Shice I have latterly seen more of what is usually 
called “ the world ” — the little world which considers 
the great world its satellite — and of the different 
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people who compose it, the later years I have described 
will probably be the most interesting to such as care 
to read what I have written. I have myself, I think, 
gradually learnt what an “ immense folio life is, re- 
quiring the utmost attention to be read and under- 
stood as it ought to be.” ^ But to me, my earlier 
years will always seem far the most important, the 
years throughout which my dearest mother had a 
share in every thought and was the object of every 
act. To many, my up-bringing will probably appear 
very odd, and I often feel myself how unsuited it was 
to my character, and how little that character or my 
own tastes and possible powers were consulted in con- 
siderations of my future. Still, when from middle 
life one overlooks one’s youth as one would a plain 
divided into different fields from a hill-top, when “ la 
verite s’est fait jour,” one can discern the faulty lines 
and trace the mistakes which led to them, but one 
cannot even then see the difficulties and perplexities 
which caused inevitable errors of judgment in those 
who could not see the end when they were thinldng 
about the beginning. Therefore, though there is 
much in the earlier part of my life which I should 
wish to re-arrange if I could plan' it over again, I am 
sure that the little which may be good in me is due to 
the loving influence which watched over my child- 
hood, whilst my faults are only my own. In the 
latter years of her life, my dear adopted mother and I 
became constantly more closely united. The long 
^ See Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 
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period of sickness and suffering, which others may 
have fancied to be trying, only endeared her to me a 
thousandfold, and since the sweet eyes closed and the 
gentle voice was hushed for ever in November 1870, 
each solitary year has only seemed like another page 
in an unfinished appendix. 

I once heard a lady say that biographies are either 
lives or stuffed animals,” and there is always a danger 
of their being only the latter. But, as Carlyle tells 
us, “ a true delineation of the smallest man and the 
scene of his pilgrimage through life is capable of in- 
teresting the greatest man, and human portraits, 
faithfully drawn, are of all pictures the welcomest on 
human walls.” It is certainly in proportion as a bi- 
ography is human or individual that it can have any 
lasting interest. Also, “ Those relations are com- 
monly of the most value in which the writer tells his 
own story.” ' 

I have allowed this story to tell itself when it was 
possible by means of contemporary letters and jour- 
nals, convinced that they at least express the feeling 
of the moment to whicli they narrate, and that they 
cannot possibly be biassed by the after-thoughts under 
the influence of which most autobiographies are 
written, and in which “ la mbmoire se plie aux fan- 
tasies de Famour propre.” 

My story is a very long one, and though only, as 
Sir C. Bowen would have called it, “ a ponderous 
^ Dr. Johnson, The Idler/’ Ho. 84. 
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l)i()g!\'iphy of Hol)o(ly,'’ is t-old in — most. |)(m)|)I(‘ 

will s;iy in fa.r i,oo nni<*.li ^ — dcd.a.il. Uut. to nui it 
S(U‘ins as if it won^ in l.luj petty d(‘l.a/ils. not in tlui 
r(‘siihs, tlnit th(^. n‘a.I ini.cnaist. of (‘xanw (‘xisUnnui 
li<‘S. I tJiink, aJso, (hou^ii it may 1>(‘ (*.onsitl(‘r(‘(l a 
straii,L;’(! thini;' to sa.y, ihai tla* l.iau' pie.tmvi of a. whoh^ 
liiV — a,t least a.n k]irLi,‘lisii lile — lias n(‘V(‘r y(d. becm 
painttsl, and <*(‘rtain!y all lli(‘t.iad.li of siieli a. piei.urc^ 
must (*onH‘ from its d(Tieal.(‘ loneln^s. Thtm, l.hoii^i!,ii 
most read(‘rs ol this story will only I’ead pa.rls of it, 
t.lnw are sm*e to 1)(‘ difbu'cml parts. 

d'lie book doubt less eont.aius a ‘j;n‘a.t deal of i'xpril 
iit's for I lia\t‘ a. lH‘Ipb‘ss nnunorv for sentences 

read or heard lon^u; a;a;<>, u.nd put away ;;omewber(‘ in 
my sens(‘s, but. tiol. of wlnm or when' lh(‘y W(‘re r(‘ad 
tu' lit‘a ri 1. 

Manv of the persons d(\s(‘.rilM*d w(‘r(‘ very impoH.a.iit 
to th<KS(‘ of tht'ii' t>wn lime who nrr!i;nt ha.V(' had a. 
.SV 77 V ///rz/Z f/e avur in rtN'urm;^ ahotd. tJiem. d'heriddrt*, 
if llieii' i’oni{‘n)pora.rit‘s tiad Immui liviirii;, mueh itmst. 
have remained unwrii.ton; l)iit, an Sydney Smith sa.id, 
\\h‘ are all dcN'id now/' 

Still, lu lookino; ov(*r tny MS., I ha,v<» a.!wa.ys <‘a,r{e 
fully out (‘vm'vt.hin*;' whi<-Ji <^oultl Imrt l.h<‘ f(Mdin.i';s 
<rf livinu: jHU’sons: and 1 lK‘Iieve v<u‘y Iittl(‘ remains 
whic'.fi ean <‘Ven ruilli* tiuur sensil)iliti(n. 
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ANTECEDENTS 

“ Time doth consecrate ; 

And what is gray with age becomes religion.” — Schiller. 

'' I hope I may be able to tell the truth always, and to see it aright, 
according to the eyes which God Almighty gives me.” — Thackeray. 

1727, the year of George the First’s death, Miss 
Irace Naylor of Hurstmonceaux, though she was 
beloved, charming, and beautiful, died very mysteri- 
)usly in her twenty-first year, in the immense and 
weird old castle of which she had been the heiress, 
she was affirmed to have been starved by her former 
governess, who lived alone with her, but the fact 
was never proved. Her property passed to her first 
;ousin Francis Hare (son of her aunt Bethaia), who 
forthwith assumed the name of Naylor. 

The new owner of Hurstmonceaux was the only 
jhild of the first marriage of that Francis Hare, who, 
Lrougli the influence first of the Duke of Marlbor- 
)ugh (by whose side, then a chaplain, he had ridden 
)n the battle-fields of Blenheim and Eamilies), and 
ifterwards of his family connections the Pelhams and 
iValpoles, rose to become one of the richest and most 
popular pluralists of his age. Yet he had to be con- 
;ented at last with the bishoprics of St. Asaph and 
lihichester, with each of which he held the Deanery 
)f St. Paul’s, the Archbishopric of Canterbury having 
:wice just escaped him. 

VOL. T. — 1 
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Tlie Bishop’s eldest son Francis was “nn faclicux 
detail de notre faniille,” as the grandfatlier <'!' 
Madame de Maintenon said of his son. Ho died 
after a life of the wildest dissipation, without leaA'ing 
any children by his wife Carlotta Alston, who was 
his stepnio tiler’s sister. So the property oi llurst- 
nioneeaux went to his lialf-ln'other Robert, son ol tlu^ 
Bishop’s second marriage with Mary-Margarot Alston, 
heiress of the Vatche in Biickinghamshiro. and of 
several other jdaces besides. Sir Rohort Walpole had 
been the godfather of Robert llanvNaylor, and 
in-esented him with a valualile sin(^eur(^ oHic(‘ as a 
christening present, and he further made the Bishop 
urge the Church as the ])rofession in wliieh father 
and godfather cuidd h(!st aid the hoy’s advaiuieimnit. 
Accordingly, Roliert took onhn's, obtained a living, 
and was made a canon of Winchestm’. While he 
was still very young, his fatlier had further secured 
his fortunes by marrying him to thi; Indre.ss wlio 
lived nearest to his mother’s propmdy of the Vatche, 
and, by the beautiful Sarah S(dinan (daughter of tin' 
owner of Chalfont St. lAhir’s, and sister of Mrs. 
Lefevre), he had two sons — Framus and Robert, 
and an only daughb'r Anna Maria, afh'rwards Mrs. 
Bulkeley. In the zenith of Iut youth and loveliness, 
however, Sarah Hani died very siuhhmly from ('ating 
ices when overheated at a hall, and soon afterwards 
Robert marri(;d Ji second wife — the rhdi Ihmrietta 
Menckel, who pulled down Hurstmonceaux (Jasthn 
She did this because she was jealous of the sons of 
lier predecessor, and wished to build a large lu'w 
house, which slu* pcu'suaded her husband to settle 
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ipon her own children, who were numerons, though 
nly two daughters lived to any great age. But she 
7 as justly punished, for when Robert Hare died, it 
fas discovered that the great house which Wyatt 
ad built for Mrs. Hare, and which is now known 
s Hurstmonceaux Place, was erected upon entailed 
ind, so that the house stripped of furniture, and 
he property shorn of its most valuable farms, passed 
0 Francis Hare-Naylor, son of Miss Selman. Mrs. 
lenckel Hare lived on to a great age, and when 
’ the burden of her years came on her,” she repented 
f her avarice and injustice, and coming back to 
lurstmonceaux in childish senility, would wander 
ound and round the castle ruins in the early morn- 
ag and late evening, wringing her hands and 
aying — “ Who could have done such a wicked 
hing : oh ! who could have done such a wicked 
hing, as to pull down this beautiful old place ? ” 
’hen her daughters, Caroline and Marianne, walking 
eside her, would say — “ Oh dear mamma, it was 
ou who did it, it was you yourself who did it, you 
now ” — and she would despairingly resume — “ Oh 
0, that is impossible : it could not have been me. 
could not have done such a wicked thing : it could 
ot have been me that did it.” My cousin Marcus 
[are had at Abbots Kerswell a picture of Mrs. 
lenckel Hare, which was always surrounded with 
rape bows. 

The second Francis Hare-Naylor and his brother 
Robert had a most unhappy home in their boyhood, 
heir stepmother ruled their weak-minded father 
dth a rod of iron. She ostentatiously burnt the 
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portrait of their beautiful mother. Every year she 
sold a farm from his paternal inheritance and spent 
the money in extravagance. In 1784 she parted 
with the ancient property of Hos Tendis, at Scul- 
thorpe in Norfolk, though its sale was a deathblow 
to the Bishop’s aged widow, Mary-Margaret Alston. 
Yet, while accumulating riches for herself, she pre- 
vented her husband from allowing his unfortimate 
elder sons more than £100 a year apiece. With this 
income, Eobert, the younger of the two, was sent to 
Oriel College at Oxford, and when he unavoidably 
incurred debts there, the money for their repayment 
was stopped even from his humble pittance. 

Goaded to fury by his stepmother, the eldest son, 
Francis, became reckless and recklessly extravagant. 
He raised money at an enormous rate of interest upon 
his prospects from the Hurstmonceaux estates, and he 
would have been utterly ruined, morally as well as 
outwardly, if he had not fallen in with Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who was captivated by his 
good looks, charmed by his boldness and wit, and 
who made him the hero of a living romance. By 
the Duchess he was introduced to her cousin, another 
even more beautiful Georgiana, daughter of Jonathan 
Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, and his wife Anna 
Maria Mordaunt, niece of the famous Earl of Peter- 
borough ; and though Bishop Shipley did everything 
he could to separate them, meetings were perpetually 
connived at by the Duchess, till eventually the pair 
eloped m 1785. The families on both sides renounced 
them with fury. The Canon of Winchester never 
saw his son again, and I believe that Bishop Shipley 
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never saw Ms daugMer. Our grandparents went to 
Carlsruhe, and then to Italy, where in those days it 
was quite possible to live upon the £200 a year which 
was allowed them by the Duchess of Devonshire, and 
where their four sons — Francis, Augustus, Julius, 
and Marcus — were born. 

The story of Mrs. Hare-Naylor’s struggling life in 
Italy is told in “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” and 
how, when the Canon of Winchester died, and she 
hurried home with her husband to take possession 
of Hurstmonceaux Place, she brought only her little 
Augustus with her, placing Mm under the care of 
her eldest sister Anna Maria, widow of the celebrated 
Sir William Jones; whom he ever afterwards regarded 
as a second mother. 

The choice of guardians wMch Mrs. Plare-Naylor 
made for the children whom she left at Bologna 
would be deemed a very strange one by many : but 
gifted, beautiful, and accomplished, our grandmother 
was never accustomed either to seek or to take ad- 
vice : she always acted upon her own impulses, guided 
by her own observation. An aged Spanish Jesuit 
was living in Bologna, who, when his order was sup- 
pressed in Spain, had come to reside iii Italy upon 
his little pension, and, being skilled in languages, 
particularly in Greek, had taken great pains to revive 
the love of it in Bologna. Amongst Ms pupils were 
two brothers named Tamhroni, one of whom, dis- 
couraged by the difficulties he met with, complained 
to his sister Clotilda, who, by way of assisting him, 
volunteered to learn the same lessons. The old 
Jesuit was delighted with the girl, and spared no 
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pains to make her a proficient. Female professors 
were not unknown in Bologna, and in pi'ocess of time 
Clotilda Tambroni succeeded to the chair of the 
Professor of Greek, once occupied by the famous 
Laura Bassi, whom she was rendered worthy to suc- 
ceed by her beauty as well as by her acquirements. 
The compositions of Clotilda Tambroni both in Greek 
and Italian were published, and universally admired ; 
her poems surprised every one by their fire and 
genius, and her public orations were considered un- 
rivalled in her age. Adored by all, her reputation 
was always unblemished. When the French became 
masters of Bologna, the University was suppressed, 
and to avoid insult and danger, Clotilda Tambroni 
retired into private life and lived in great seclusion. 
Some time after, she received an appointment in 
Spain, but, just as she arrived there, accompanied 
by her monk-preceptor Dom Emmanuele Aponte, 
the French had overturned everything. The pair 
returned to Bologna, where Aponte would have been 
in the greatest distress, if his grateful pupil had not 
insisted upon receiving him into her own house, and 
not only maintained him, but devoted herself as a 
daughter to his wants. After the Austrians had re- 
established the University on the old system, Clotilda 
Tambroni was invited to resiune her chair, but as 
her health and spirits were then quite broken, she 
declined accepting it, upon which the Government 
very handsomely settled a small pension upon her, 
sufficient to ensure her the comforts of life. 

With Clotilda Tambroni and her aged friend, our 
grandmother Mrs. Hare-Naylor, who wrote and spoke 
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Greek as perfectly as her native language, and who 
taught her children to converse in it at the family 
repasts, naturally found more congenial companion- 
ship than with any other members of the Bolognese 
society; and, when she was recalled with her husband 
to England, she had no hesitation in intrusting three 
of her sons to their care. Julius and Marcus were 
then only very beautiful and engaging little children, 
but Francis, my father, was already eleven years old, 
and a boy of extraordinary acquirements, in whom 
an almost unnatural amount of learning had been 
implanted and fostered by his gifted mother. The 
strange life which he then led at Bologna with the 
old monk and the beautiful sibyl (for such she is 
represented in her portrait) who attended him, only 
served to ripen the seed which had been sown 
already, and the great Mezzofanti, who was charmed 
at seeing a repetition of his own marvellous powers 
in one so young, voluntarily took him as a pupil 
and devoted much of his time to him. To the year 
which Francis Hare passed with Clotilda Tambroni 
at Bologna, in her humble rooms with their tiled 
floors and scanty furniture, he always felt that he 
owed that intense love of learning for learning’s sake 
which was the leading characteristic of his after life, 
and he always looked back upon the Tambroni as the 
person to whom, next to his mother, he was most 
deeply indebted. When he rejoined his parents at 
Hurstmonceaux, he continued, under his new tutor. 
Dr. Lehmann, to make such amazing progress as 
astonished all who knew him and was an intense 
delight to his mother. 
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HurstmoBceaux Place was then, and is still, a large 
but ugly house. It forms a massy square, with pro- 
jecting circular bows at the corners, the appearance 
of which (due to Wyatt) produces a frightful effect 
outside, but is exceedingly comfortable within. The 
staircase, the floors, and the handsome doors, were 
brought from the castle. The west side of the house, 
decorated with some Ionic columns, is part of an older 
manor-house, which existed before the castle was dis- 
mantled. In this part of the building is a small old 
panelled hall, hung round with stags’ horns from the 
ancient deer-park. The house is surrounded by spa- 
cious pleasure-grounds. Facmg the east front were, 
till a few years ago, three very fine trees, a cedar, a 
tulip-tree, and a huge silver fir. In my childhood it 
often used to be a question which of these trees should 
be removed, as they were crowding and spoiling each 
other, and it ended in their all being left, as no one 
could decide which was the least valuable of the three. 
The wind has since that time carried away tlie cedar. 
The tulip-tree was planted by our great-aunt Mari- 
anne, daughter of Mrs. Henckel Hare, and I i-emem- 
ber that my uncle Julius used to say that its gay 
flowers were typical of her and her dress. 

For several years our grandparents carried on a 
most laborious contest of dignity with poverty on 
their ruined estate of Hurstmonceaux, where their 
only daughter Anna Maria Clementina was born in 
1799. Finding no congenial associates in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mrs. Hare-Naylor consoled herself by keej)- 
ing up an animated correspondence with all the learned 
men of Europe, while her husband wrote dull plays 
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and duller histories, which have all been published, 
but which few people read then and nobody reads 
now. The long-confirmed habits of Italian life, with 
its peculiar hours and utter disregard of appearances, 
were continued in Sussex ; and it is still remembered 
at Hurstmonceaux how our grandmother rode on an 
ass to drink at the mineral springs w'hich abound in 
the park, how she always wore white, and how a 
beautiful white doe always accompanied her in her 
walks, and even to church, standing, during the ser- 
vice, at her pew door. 

Upon the return of Lehmann to Germany in 1802, 
Francis Hare was sent to the tutorship of Dr. Brown, 
an eminent professor in Marischal College at Aber- 
deen, where he remained for two years, working with 
the utmost enthusiasm. He seems to have shrunk at 
this time from any friendships with boys of his own 
age, except with Harry Temple (afterwards celebrated 
as Lord Palmerston), who had been his earliest ac- 
quaintance in England, and with whom he long con- 
tinued to be intimate. Meanwhile his mother formed 
the design of leaving to her children a perfect series 
of large finished water-colour drawings, representing 
all the different parts of Hurstmonceaux Castle, in- 
terior as well as exterior, before its destruction. She 
never relaxed her labour and care till the whole were 
finished, but the minute application, for so long a 
period, seriously affected her health and produced dis- 
ease of the optic nerve, which ended in total blind- 
ness. She removed to Weimar, where the friendship 
of the Grand Duchess and the society of Goethe, 
Schiller, and the other learned men who formed the 
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brilliantly intellectual circle of the little court did all 
that was possible to mitigate her affliction. But her 
health continued to fail, and her favourite son Francis 
was summoned to her side, arriving in time to accom- 
pany her to Lausanne, where she expired, full of faith, 
hope, and resignation, on Easter Sunday, 1806. 

After his wife’s death, Mr. Hare-Naylor could never 
bear to return to Hurstmonceaux, and sold the rem- 
nant of his ancestral estate for ^6 6 0,0 00, to the great 
sorrow of his children. They were almost more dis- 
tressed, however, by his second marriage to a Mrs. 
Mealey, a left-handed connection of the Shipley family 
— the Mrs. Hare-Naylor of my own childhood, who 
was less and less liked by her stepsons as years went 
on. She became the mother of three children, Geor- 
giana, Gustavus, and Reginald — my half aunt and 
uncles. In 1815, Mr. Hare-Naylor died at Tours, 
and was buried at Hurstmonceaux. 

The breaking up of their home, the loss of their 
beloved mother, and still more their father’s second 
marriage, made the four Hare brothers turn hence- 
forward for all that they sought of sympathy or 
affection to their Shipley relations. The house of 
their mother’s eldest sister. Lady Jones, was hence- 
forward the only home they knew. Little Anna 
Hare was adopted by Lady Jones, and lived entirely 
with her till her early death in 1813 : Augustus was 
educated at her expense and passed his holidays at 
her house of Worting, her care and anxiety for his 
welfare proving that she considered him scarcely less 
her child than Anna ; and Francis and Julius looked 
up to her in everything, and consulted her on all 
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points, finding in her “ a second mother, a inonitress 
wise and loving, both in encouragement and reproof.” ^ 
While Augustus was pursuing his education at Win- 
chester and New College, and Marcus was acting as 
midshipman and lieutenant in various ships on for- 
eign service ; and while Julius (who already, during 
his residence with his mother at Weimar, had imbibed 
that passion for Germany and German literature 
which characterised his after life) was carrying off 
prizes at Tunbridge, the Charter House, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Francis, after his mother’s death, 
was singularly left to his own devices. Mr. Hare- 
Naylor was too apathetic, and his stepmother did not 
dare to interfere with him : Lady Jones was bewild- 
ered by him. After leaving Aberdeen he studied 
vigorously, even furiously, with a Mr. Michell at 
Buckland. From time to time he went abroad, trav- 
elling where he pleased and seeing whom he pleased. 
At the Universities of Leipsic and Gdttingen the re- 
port which Lehmann gave of his extraordinary abili- 
ties procured him an enthusiastic reception, and he 
soon formed intimacies with the most distinguished 
professors of both seats of learning. At the little 
court of Weimar he was adored. Yet the vagaries 
of his character led him with equal ardour to seek the 
friendship and share the follies of Count Calotkin, of 
Avhom he wrote as “ the Lord Chesterfield of the time, 
who had had more princesses in love with him and 
perhaps more children on the throne than there are 
weeks in the year.” At twenty, he had not only all 
the knowledge, but more than all the experiences, of 

1 Epitaph at Hurstmonceaux. 
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most men of forty. Such training was not a good 
preparation for his late entrance at an English Uni- 
versity. The pupil of Mezzofanti and Lehmann also 
went to Christ Church at Oxford knowing far too 
much. He was so far ahead of his companions, and 
felt such a profound contempt for the learning of 
Oxford compared with that to which he had been 
accustomed at the Italian and German universities, 
that he neglected the Oxford course of study alto- 
gether, and did little except hunt whilst he was at 
college. In spite of this, he was so naturally talented 
that he could not help adding, in spite of himself, 
to his vast store of information. Jackson, Dean of 
Christ Church in his time, used to say that “ Fran- 
cis Hare was the only rolling stone he knew that ever 
gathered any moss.” That which he did gather was 
always made the most of for his favourite brother 
Julius, for whose instruction he was never weary of 
writing essays, and in whose progress he took the 
greatest interest and delight. But through all the 
changes of life the tie between each of the four 
brothers continued undiminished — “ the most broth- 
erly of brothers,” their common friend Landor always 
used to call them. 

After leaving Oxford, my father hved principally 
at his rooms in the Albany. Old Dr. Wellesley^ used 
often to tell me stories of these pleasant chambers 
(the end house in the court), and of the parties which 
used to meet in them, including all that was most 
refined and intellectual in the young life of London. 
For, in his conversational powers, Francis Hare had 

1 Principal of New Inn Hall, and afterwards Rector of Hnrstmonceaux. 
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the reputation of being perfectly unrivalled, and it 
was thus, not in writing, that his vast amount of 
information on all possible subjects became known to 
his contemporaries. In 1811, Lady Jones writes of 
him at Stowe ” as “ keeping all the talk to himself, 
which does not please the old Marquis much.” 

Francis Hare sold his father’s fine library at 
Christie’s soon after his death, yet almost immedi- 
ately began to form a new collection of books, which 
soon surrounded all the walls of his Albany cham- 
bers. But his half-sister Mrs. Maurice remembered 
going to visit him at the Albany, and her surprise at 
not seeing his books. “ Oh, Francis, what have you 
done with your library ? ” she exclaimed. “ Look 
under the sofa and you will see it,” he replied. She 
looked, and saw a pile of Sir William Jones’s works : 
he had again sold all the rest. And through life it 
was always the same. He never could resist collect- 
ing valuable books, and then either sold them, or had 
them packed up, left them behind, and forgot all 
about them. Three of his collections of books have 
been sold within my remembrance, one at Newbury 
in July 1858 ; one at Florence in the spring of 1859 ; 
and one at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s rooms in the fol- 
lowing November. 

Careful as to his personal appearance, Francis Hare 
was always dressed in the height of the fashion. It 
is remembered how he would retire and change his 
dress three times in the course of a single ball ! In 
everything he followed the foibles of the day. “ Francis 
leads a rambling life of pleasure and idleness,” wrote 
his cousin Anna Maria Dash wood; “he must have 
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read, but who can tell at what time ? — for wher- 
ever there is dissipation, there is Francis in its wake 
and its most ardent pursuer. Yet in spite of this, let 
any subject be named in society, and Francis will 
know more of it than nineteen out of twenty.” 

In 1616-17, Francis Hare kept horses and resided 
much at Melton Mowbray, losing an immense amount 
of money there. After this time he lived almost en- 
tirely upon the Continent. Lord Desart, Lord Bristol 
and Count d’Orsay were his constant companions and 
friends, so that it is not to be wondered at that attrac- 
tions of a less reputable kind enchained him to Flor- 
ence and Eome. He had, however, a really good 
friend in John Nicholas Fazakerley, with whom his 
intimacy was never broken, and in 1814, whilst 
watching his dying father at Tours, he began a 
friendship with Walter Savage Landor, with whom 
he ever afterwards kept up an affectionate corre- 
spondence. Other friends of whom he saw much in 
the next few years were Lady Oxford (then sepa- 
rated from her husband, and living entirely abroad) 
and her four daughters. In the romantic interfer- 
ence of Lady Oxford in behalf of Caroline Murat, 
queen of Naples, and in the extraordinary adven- 
tures of her daughters, my father took the deepest 
interest, and he was always ready to help or advise 
them. On one occasion, when they arrived suddenly 
in Florence, he gave a ball in their honour, the bril- 
liancy of which I have heard described by the older 
Florentine residents of my own time. Twice every 
week, even in his bachelor days, he was accustomed 
to give large dinner-parties, and he then first acquired 
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that character for hospitality for which he was after- 
wards famous at Rome and Pisa. Spa was one of the 
places which attracted him most at this period of his 
life, and he frequently passed part of the summer 
there. It was on one of these occasions (1816) that 
he proceeded to Holland and visited Amsterdam. “ I 
am delighted and disgusted with this mercantile capi- 
tal,” he wrote to his brother Augustus. “ Magnificent 
establishments and penurious economy — ostentatious 
generosity and niggardly suspicion — constitute the 
centrifugal and centripetal focus of Holland’s mech- 
anism. The rage for roots still continues. The gar- 
dener at the Hortus Medicus showed me an Amaryllis 
(alas ! it does not flower till October), for which King 
Louis paid one thousand guelders (a guelder is about 
2 francs and 2 sous). Here, in the sanctuary of Gal- 
vanism, organs are ever 3 rwhere introduced — though 
the more orthodox, or puerile, discipline of Scotland 
has rejected their intrusion. But, in return, the stern- 
ness of republican demeanour refuses the outward 
token of submission — even to Almighty power : a 
Dutchman always remains in church with his hat 
unmoved from his head.” 

The year 1818 was chiefly passed by Francis Hare 
in Bavaria, where he became very intimate with the 
King and Prince Eugene. The latter gave him the 
miniature of himself which I still have at Holmhurst. 
For the next seven years he was almost entirely in 
Italy — chiefly at Florence or Pisa. Sometimes Lord 
Dudley was with, him, often he lived for months in 
the constant society of Count d’Orsay and Lady Bles- 
sington. He was fflted and invited everywhere. “ On 
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disait de M. Hare,” said one who knew him intimately^ 
“ non seulement qu’il ^tait original, mais qu’il 6tait. 
original sans copie.” “In these years at Florence,” 
said the same person, “ there were many ladies who 
were aspirants for his hand, he was si aimaUe, pas 
dans le sens vulgaire, mais il avaii tant d' empressement 
pour tout le sexe feminin.” His aunts Lady Jones and 
her sister Louisa Shipley constantly implored him to 
return to England and settle there, but in vain : he 
was too much accustomed to a roving life. Occasion- 
ally he wrote for Reviews, but I have never been able 
to trace the articles. He had an immense correspon- 
dence, and his letters were very amusing, when their 
recipients could read his almost impossible hand. We 
find Count d’Orsay writing, apropos of a debt he was 
paying — “ Employez cette somme a prendre un maitre 
d’^criture : si vous saviez quel service vous rendricz 
& VOS amis ! ” 

, The English family of which Francis Hare saw 
most at Florence was that of Lady Paul, who had 
brought her four daughters to spend several years 
in Italy, partly for the sake of completing their edu- 
cation, partly to escape with dignity from the discords 
of a most uncongenial home. To the close of her 
life Frances Eleanor, first wife of Sir John Dean 
Paul of Rodborough, was one of those rare individ- 
uals who are never seen without being loved, and 
who never fail to have a good influence over those 
Avith whom they are thrown in contact. That she 
was as attractive as she was good is still shown in a 
lovely portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Landor 
adored her, and rejoiced to bring his friend Francis 
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Hare into her society. The daughters were clever, 
lively and animated ; but the mother was the great 
attraction to the house. 

Defoe says that “ people who boast of their ances- 
tors are like potatoes, in that their best part is in 
underground.” Still I will explain that Lady Paul 
was the daughter of John Simpson of Bradley in the 
county of Durham, and his wife Lady Anne Lyon, 
second daughter of the 8th Earl of Strathmore, who 



5^LAMIS CASTLE. 


quartered the royal arms and claimed royal descent 
from Robert II. king of Scotland, grandson of the 
famous Robert Bruce : the king’s youngest daughter 
Lady Jane Stuart having married Sir John Lyon, 
first Baron Kinghorn, and the king’s grand-daughter 
Elizabeth Graham (through Euphemia Stuart, Coun- 
tess of Strathern) having married his son Sir John 
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Lyon of Glamis. Eight barons and eight earls of 
Kinghorn and Strathmore (which title was added 
1677) lived in Glamis Castle before Lady Anne was 
born. The family history had been of the most 
eventful kind. The widow of John, 6th Lord Glamis, 
was' burnt as a witch on the Castle Hill at Edin- 
burgh, for attempting to poison King James V., and 
her second husband, Archibald Campbell, was dashed 
to pieces while trying to escape down the rocks which 
form the foundation of the castle. Her son, the 7th 
Lord Glamis, was spared, and restored to his honours 
upon the confession of the accusers of the family that 
the whole story was a forgery, after it had already 
cost the lives of two innocent persons. John, 8th 
Lord Glamis, was killed in a Border fray with the 
followers of the Earl of Crawford : John, 5th Earl, 
fell in rebellion at the battle of Sheriffmuir : Charles, 
6th Earl, was killed in a quarrel. The haunted castle 
of Glamis itself, the most j)icturesque building in 
Scotland, girdled with quaint pepper-box turrets, is 
full of the most romantic interest. A winding stair 
in the thickness of the wall leads to the principal 
apartments. The weird chamber is still shown in 
which, as Shakspeare narrates, Duncan, king of 
Scotland, was murdered by Macbeth, the “thane 
of Glamis.” In the depths of the walls is another 
chamber more ghastly still, with a secret, trans- 
mitted from the fourteenth century, which is always 
known to three persons. When one of the trium- 
virate dies, the survivors are compelled by a terrible 
oath to elect a successor. Every succeeding Lady 
Strathmore, Eatima-like, has spent her time in tap- 
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ping at the walls, takhig vip the boarrls, and other- 
wi.se attempting to discover the secret chamber, but 
all have failed. One tradition of the place .says that 
“ Old lh'ar(li(! ” ' sits for ever in tliat chamber play- 
ing with dice and drinking ])unch. at a .stone table, 
and that at midnight a second and terrible person 
joins him. 

More f(‘arfnl than these traditions wei’e the scenes 
through wliieh Jjady Anne Innl lived and in which 
slui lu'.rself bore a share. Nothing is more extraor- 
dinary than th(^ liistory of hew eldest l)i'othei'’.s widow, 
.Mary-hhianor l>ow((s, 91, h (Jonnteiss of Strathmore, 
who, in h<‘r si'cond ma.rria,g(‘. with Mr. Stoney, un- 
elerwent snfierings whie.li have; scarcely ever been sur- 
passed, and whose marvcillous e.scapes and adveirture.s 
are still th(! siihiec.t of a hiindrcMl .story-books. 

'l’h(' vici.ssitudes of lu'r (weentful life, and her own 
ediarin and cheveriK'ss, (^omhiiuid to make La,dy Anne 
Sim|>son om; of the mo.st inlcn'sting women of her 
age, and her .soc.iM.y was (ia,g(!ily sought and ay>])re- 
ciatetl. IJoth Iku’ (huighhu's had imirried young, and 
in her solitude, .she took the (dde^st daughter of Lady 
haul to liv(( with her and brought her u]) as her own 
<diild. In h»‘r hous(g Aniu! haul saw all the most 
remarkahli^ Mnglishimm of tins time. Slut was pro- 
vided with lh(^ best mast(n'.s, and in her home life she 
liad gcunn’ally the e.ompanionship of the, dauglihu’s of 
her mother’s sister Lady Liddcdl, aftcTwards Lady 
Uavamsworth, inlinit,<dy pnihwring their companion- 
ship to t.hat of Ihu' own brotliers and sisters. Lady 
Anne Simjrson rcisahsl chiefly at a house belonging 

^ The 4th Earl of draw ford. 
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to Colonel Joliffe at Mersthan in Surrey, where the 
persons she wished to see could frequently come down 
to her from London. The royal dukes, sons of 
George III., constantly visited her in this way, and 
delighted in the society of the pretty old lady, who 
had so much to tell, and who always told it in the 
most interesting way. 

It was a severe trial for Anne Paul, when, in her 
twentieth year ( 1821 ), she lost her grandmother, and 
had to return to her father’s house. Not only did 
the blank left by the affection she had received cause 
her constant suffering, but the change from being 
mistress of a considerable house and establishment 
to becoming an insignificant unit in a large party of 
brothers and sisters was most disagreeable, and she 
felt it bitterly. 

Very welcome therefore was the change when 
Lady Paul determined to go abroad with her daugh- 
ters, and the society of Florence, in which Anne 
Paul’s great musical talents made her a general 
favourite, was the more delightful from being con- 
trasted with the confinement of Sir John Paul’s house 
over his bank in the Strand. During her Italian 
travels also, Anne Paul made three friends whose 
intimacy influenced all her after life. These were 
our cousin, the clever widowed Anna Maria Dash- 
wood, daughter of Dean Shipley; Walter Savage 
Landor ; and Francis Hare ; and the two first united 
in desiring the same thing — her marriage with the 
last. 

Meantime, two other marriages occupied the atten- 
tion of the Paul family. One of Lady Paul’s objects 
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I coming abroad had been the hope of breaking through 
1 attachment which her third daughter Maria had 
irmed for Charles Bankhead, an exceedingly hand- 
me and fascinating, but penniless young attache, 
ith whom she had fallen in love at first sight, declar- 
ig that nothing should ever induce her to marry any 
le else. Unfortunately, the first place to which 
ady Paul took her daughters was Geneva, and Mr. 
ankhead, finding out where they were, came thither 
rom Frankfort, where he was attach^) dressed in a 
ng cloak and with false hair and beard. In this 
sguise, he climbed up and looked into a room where 
[aria Paul was writing, with her face towards the 
indow. She recognised him at once, but thought it 
as his double, and fainted away. On her recovery, 
tiding her family still inexorable, she one day, when 
er mother and sisters were out, tried to make away 
ith herself. Her room faced the stairs, and as 
rince Lardoria, an old friend of the family, was 
)ming up, she threw open the door and exclaimed — 
Je meurs. Prince, je meurs, je me suis empoisonnee.” 
- “ Oh Miladi, Miladi,” screamed the Prince, but 
[iladi was not there, so he rushed into the kitchen, 
id seizing a large bottle of oil, dashed upstairs with 
, and, throwing Maria Paul upon the ground, 
lured the contents of it down her throat. After 
lis. Lady Paul looked upon the marriage as inevit- 
ile, and sent Maria to England to her aunt Lady 
avensworth, from whose house she was married to 
harles Bankhead, neither her mother or sisters 
}ing present. Shortly afterwards Mr. Bankhead 
as appointed minister in Mexico, and his wife. 
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accompanying him thither, remained there for many 
years, and had many extraordinary adventures, 
especially during a great earthquake, in which she 
was saved by her presence of mind in swinging upon 
a door, while “ the cathedral rocked like a wave on 
the sea ” and the town was laid in ruins. 

While Maria Paul’s marriage was pending, her 
youngest sister Jane had also become engaged, with- 
out the will of her parents, to Edward, only son of 
the attainted Lord Edward Fitz G-erald, son of the 
1st Duke of Leinster. His mother was the famous 
Pamela,^ once the beautiful and fascinating little 
fairy produced at eight years old by the Chevalier 
de Grave as the companion of Mademoiselle d’ Or- 
leans ; over whose birth a mystery has always pre- 
vailed ; whose name Madame de Genlis declared to 
be Sims, but whom her royal companions called Sey- 
mour. To her daughter Jane’s engagement Lady 
Paul rather withheld than refused her consent, and 
it was hoped that during their travels abroad the 
intimacy might be broken off. It had begun by Jane 
Paul, in a ball-room, hearing a peculiarly hearty and 
ringing laugh from a man she could not see, and in 

1 In her marriage contract (of 1792) with Lord Edward Fitz 
Gerald, Pamela was described as the daughter of Guillaume de Brixey 
and Mary Sims, aged nineteen, and born at Fogo in Newfoundland. 
In Madame de Genlis’s Memoirs, it is said that one Parker Forth, act- 
ing for the Duke of Orleans, found, at Christ Church in Hampshire,, 
one Nancy Sims, a native of Fogo, and took her to Paris to live with 
Madame de Genlis, and teach her royal pupils English. An English- 
man named Sims was certainly living at Fogo at the end of the last 
century, and his daughter Mary sailed for Bristol with an infant of a 
year old, in a ship commanded by a Frenchman named Brixey, and 
was never heard of again. 
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h(‘r liiu'h spirits ini})ru(I(‘nfJy sayini;* — “ 1 will injtrry 
iiui man who can in iliat way and no oiui 

(.[sc/’ — a. nanai‘k whi<*li was rt^p(‘at(‘d to hMward 
Fitz (l(‘i*ald, who insisl(‘(l ujk)!! I)(*iiri»’ imm(‘dia4cly 
intro(hict‘d. tianci Paul wa^s (*ovi‘r<Ml with (u)nrnsion, 
hut as sh(‘ was (‘XccHMliniiiy piudiy, iJiis only addiMl to 
Iku* a.ttraxd ions, and th(‘ advcmturt^ I(‘d to a. pi’oposaJ, 
and (A'(‘ntua.lly, tln^ou^ji:!! th(‘ friiaidship and iul-(a‘c(‘s- 
sion of Francdis llaoux to a. marria;2’<‘d 

Alrcsady, in l<S2(h wc^ find (4)unt. d’Orsay wrilin^u^ 
to Francis llan* in Au< 2 ‘ust. — (^hicl diahh' vous 
possedc^ d(‘ r<‘st(‘r a, Flonaaax ,sy//as Paiils^ sans i‘i(m 
(‘idin, (‘xc,(‘ptc un rhiurn^ imaginairt^ pour (‘Xcus(‘ ? 
But it was not till th(‘ followin^i*; y(‘ai‘ that Miss Paul 
to lHdi(‘V(‘ h(‘ was s(U‘iously payiiru; court, to 
had lon«j!: cornsspomhal, and his cl(‘V(*r 
l(‘tt(a’s an^ most- ind(»s<‘ril)aJ)Iy tMaumi-rica Th(*y Ihs 
ca-nu‘ mor(‘ (‘(*(‘(mtric still in 1«S28, wlum, Ixddrc^ mak- 
iufi; a forma.1 proposal, la* (‘xpcuahMl f.wo slunds in 
provini^ to lu‘r laov luihdul tin* W(^rd wnd a-hvays 
had h(H;n and always would 1 h* to his nadurcx Slu^ 
cwidcnfly a(X‘(‘pt(Ml t-his (‘xordinm v(»ry annaldy, for 
on rcH’civinj*; Ihu* a-nsw(a% h(‘ simt- his ha.nk<M‘'s hook t«) 
Sir ,h)lin Paul, h(‘g<j!;in}j: him to (uxa^mim* and if, 
aftc*r all his (xxt.ra.vagan<*i(‘s, h(‘ still posstssscal a.t least 
fifhsvn hundreal a. ytoir, cl(‘a.r of (‘Vtuw possible d(!- 
duction and cha-rgi\ to spcaid withal, that, is, four 
pounds a day/’ and to (‘.onsid(U% if th(» (*xa,mina.tion 
proved satisfa.c,tory, that lu* l)(‘ggcMl to |)roposc» for 
tiic^ liand of his ehh‘st da-iighter! Eciually stningc^ 

^ Edward Fox Fitz (Jerald died .tail, 2ri, isai: \m widow liv(»d 
aft4*rwardH at, Ifr^avitree near Exeter, wlien* di<*d Nov. istlL 
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was Ms announcement of Ms engagement to liis 
brother Augustus at Rome, casually observmg, in the 
midst of antiquarian queries about the temples — 
“ Apropos of columns, I am gomg to rest my old age 
on a column. Anne Paul and I are to be married on 
the 28th of April,” — and proceeding at once, as if 
he had said nothing unusual — Have you made 
acquaintance yet with my excellent friend Luigi 
Vescovali,” &c. At the same time Mrs. Dashwood 
wrote to Miss Paul that Francis had “ too much feel- 
ing and principle to marry without feeling that he 
could make the woman who was sincerely attached 
to Mm happy,” and that “ though he has a great 
many faults, still, when one considers the sort of wild 
education he had, that he has been a sort of pet pupil 
of the famous or infamous Lord Bristol, one feels 
very certain that he must have a more than com- 
monly large amount of original goodness (not sin 
though it is the fashion to say so much on that head) 
to save him from having many more.” 

It was just before the marriage that “ Victoire ” 
(often afterwards mentioned in these volumes) came 
to live with Miss Paul. She had lost her parents in 
childhood, and had been brought up by her grand- 
mother, who, while she was still very young, “ pour 
assurer son avenir,” sent her to England to be with 
Madame Girardbt, who kept a famous shop for ladies’ 
dress in Albemarle Street. Three days after her 
arrival. Lady Paul came there to ask Madame Girar- 
d6t to recommend a maid for her daughter, who was 
going to be married, and Victoire was suggested, but 
she begged to remam where she was for some weeks. 
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as she felt so lonely in a strange country, and did not 
like to leave the young Frenchwomen with whom she 
was at work. During this time Miss Paul often 
came to see her, and they became great friends. At 
last a day was fixed on which Victoire was summoned 
to the house “ seulement pour voir,” and then she 
first saw Lady Paul. Miss Paul insisted that when 
her mother asked Victoire her age, she should say 
twenty-two at least, as Lady Paul objected to her 
having any maid under twenty-eight. “ Therefore,” 
said Victoire, “ when Miladi asked ^ Quelle age avez- 
vous ? ’ j’ai r^pondu ^ Vingt-deux ans, mais je suis 
devenu toute rouge, oh comme je suis devenu rouge ’ 
— et Miladi a r^pondu avec son doux sourire — ‘ Ah 
vous n’avez pas I’habitude des mensonges ? ’ — Oh 
comme 9 a m’a tellement frapp 6 .”^ 

My father was married to Anne Frances Paul at 
the church in the Strand on the 28th of April 1828. 

Oh comme il y avait du monde! ” said Victoire, 
when she described the ceremony to me. A few days 
afterwards a breakfast was given at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, at which all the relations on 
both sides were present, Maria Leycester, the future 
bride of Augustus Hare, being also amongst the 
guests. 

^ I have dwelt upon the first connection of Madame Yictoire 
Ackermann with our family, not only because her name frequently 
occurs again in these Memoirs, but because they are indebted to notes 
left by her for much of their most striking material. I have never 
known any person more intellectually interesting, for the class to which 
she belonged, than Victoire. Without the slightest exaggeration, and 
with unswerving rectitude of intention, her conversation was always 
charming and original, and she possessed the rare art of narration in 
the utmost perfection. 
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Soon after, the newly-married pair left for Holland, 
where they began the fine collection of old glass for 
which Mrs. Hare was afterwards almost famous, and 
then to Dresden and Carlsbad. In the Autumn they 
returned to England, and took a London house — 
6 Gloucester Place, where my sister Caroline was 
born in 1829. The house was chiefly furnished by the 
contents of my father’s old rooms at the Albany. 

“ Victoire ” has given many notes of my father’s 
character at this time. M. Hare ^tait severe, mais 
il etait juste. II ne pouvait souffrir la moindre in- 
justice. II pardonnait une fois — deux fois, et puis il 
ne pardonnait plus, il faudrait s’en aller ; il ne vou- 
drait plus de celui qui I’avait offens^. C’etait ainsi 
avec Francois, son valet h Gloucester Place, qui I’ac- 
compagnait partout et qui avait tout sous la main. 
Un jour M. Hare me priait, avec cette intonation de 
courtoisie qu’il avait, que je mettrais son linge dans 
les tiroirs. ^ Mais, tr^s volontiers, monsieur,’ j’ai dit. 
Il avait beaucoup des choses — des chemises, des fou- 
lards, de tout. Eh bien ! quelques jours apres il me 
dit — ‘ Il me manque quelques foulards — deux fou- 
lards de cette espece ’ — en tirant une de sa poche, 
parcequ’il faisait attention II tout. ‘ Ah, monsieur,’ 
j’ai dit, ‘ c’est tr^s probable, en sortant peut-etre dans 
la ville.’ ‘Non,’ il me dit, ‘ce n’est pas §a — je suis 
vole, et c’est Frangois qui les a pris, et ga, n’est pas la 
premiere fois,’ ainsi enfin il faut que je le renvoie.” 
It was not till long after that Victoire found out that 
my father had known for years that Francois had 
been robbing him, and yet had retained hun in his 
service. He said that it was always his plan to 
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weigh the good qualities of any of his dependants 
against their defects. If the defects outweighed the 
virtues, “ il faudrait les renvoyer de suite — si non, il 
faudrait les laisser aller.” When he was in his 
“colere” he never allowed his wife to come near 
him — “il avait peur de lui faire aucun mal.” 

The christening of Caroline was celebrated with 
great festivities, but it was like a fairy story, in that 
the old aunt Louisa Shipley, who was expected to make 
her nephew Francis her heir, then took an offence 
— something about being godmother, which was never 
quite got over. The poor little babe itself was very 
pretty and terribly precocious, and before she was a 
year old she died of water on the bram. Victoire, 
who doated upon her, held her in her arms for the 
last four-and-twenty hours, and there she died. Mrs. 
Hare was very much blamed for having neglected 
her child for society, yet, when she was dead, says 
Victoire, “Madame Hare avait tellement chagrin, que 
Lady Paul qui venait tous les jours, priait M. Hare 
de I’amener tout de suite. Nous sommes alles h 
Bruxelles, parceque la M. FitzGerald avait une maison, 
— mais de H, nous sommes retourn^s bien vite en 
Angleterre h cause de la grossesse de Madame Hare, 
parceque M. Hare ne voulut pas que son fils soit n6 h 
I’etranger, parcequ’H disait, que, ^tant le troisieme, il 
perdrait ses droits de I’h^ritage.^ C’est selon la loi 
anglaise — et c’btait vraiment temps, car, de suite en 
arrivant h Londres, Franqois naquit.” 

The family finally left Gloucester Place and went 
abroad in consequence of Lady Jones’s death. After 

1 Francis Hare and his father had both been born abroad- 
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that they never had a settled home again. When 
the household in London was broken up^ Victoire was 
to have left. She had long been engaged to be 
married to Felix Ackermann, who had been a soldier, 
and was in receipt of a pension for his services in the 
Moscow campaign. But, when it came to the j^ai’t- 
ing, “Monsieur et Madame” would not let her go, 
saying that they could not let her travel, until they 
could find a family to send her with. “ It was an 
excuse,” said Victoire, “ for I waited two years, and 
the family was never found. Then I had to consigner 
all the things, then I could not leave Madame — and 
so it went on for two years more, till, when the 
family were at Pisa, F41ix insisted that I should 
come to a decision. Then M. Hare sent for Felix, 
who had been acting as a courier for some time, and 
begged him to come to Florence to go with us as a 
courier to Baden. F61ix arrived on the Jeudi Saint. 
M. Hare came in soon after (it was in my little room) 
and talked to him as if they were old friends. He 
brought a bottle of champagne, and poured out 
glasses for us all, and faisait clinquer Us verres. On 
the Monday we all left for Milan, and there I was 
married to FMix, and, after the season at Baden, 
Felix and I were to return to Paris, but when the 
time came M. Hare would not let us.” 

“Wherever,” said Victoire, “M. Hare (itait en 
passage — soit Florence, soit h Rome, n’importe ou, 
il faudrait toujours des diners, et des fgtes, pour 
recevoir M. Hare, surtout dans les ambassades, pas 
seulement dans I’ambassade d’Angleterre, mais dans 
celles de France, d’Allemagne, etc. Et quand M. 
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Hare ne voyageait plus, et qu’il gtait ^tabli dans 
quelque ville, il donnait ^ son tour des diners a lui.” 

“ II s’occupait toujours ^ lire, — pas des romans, 
mais des anciens livres, dans lesquelles il fouillait 
toujours. Quand nous voyageons, c’^tait toujours 
pour visiter les bibliotheques, qa c’4tait la premiere 
chose, et il emporta ^norm^ment des livres dans la 
voiture avec lui. . . . Quand il y avait une personne 
qui lui avait recommandee, il fallait toujours lui 
faire voir tout ce qu’il avait, soit ^ Rome, soit 4 
Bologne, — et comme il savait un peu de tout, son 
avis 4tait demand^ pour la valeur des tableaux, et 
n’importe de quoi.” 

On first going abroad, my father had taken his 
wife to make acquaintance with his old friends Lady 
Blessington and Count d’Orsay, with whom they after- 
wards had frequent meetings. Lady Blessington 
thus describes to Landor her first impressions of 
Mrs. Hare : — 

“Pam, Feb., 1829. Among the partial gleams of sun- 
shine which have illumined our winter, a fortnight’s 
sojourn which Francis Hare and his excellent wife made 
here, is remembered with most pleasure. She is indeed a 
treasure — well-informed, clever, sensible, well-mannered, 
kind, lady-like, and, above all, truly feminine ; the having 
chosen such a woman reflects credit and distinction on our 
friend, and the community with her has had a visible effect 
on him, as, without losing any of his gaiety, it has become 
softened down to a more mellow tone, and he appears not 
only a more happy man, but more deserving of happiness 
than before.” 

My second brother, William Robert, was born 
September 20,. 1831, at the Bagni di Lucca, where 
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the family was spending the sinnmt‘r. Mi-s. J.oui.sa 
Shipley meanwhile never eeased to urg(‘ their ivturn 
to England. 

‘‘’'Jan. 25, 1831. I am glad to hear so gotnl an aeeount 
of my two little gTeat-nepliews, lail 1 sliouhl he still inert* 
glad to see them. I do hope tlu* next may ht* a girl. If 
Francis liked England for tin* sake of htliig witii old 
friends, he might live liert* V(*rv ('omfortahly, hnt if la* 
will live as those who can alTord to male* a show, for om* 
year of parade in England In* must in* a hanislnal man for 
many years. 1 wish he would lH*as ^ <Ionn*stie ' at Inum* as 
lie is aliroad ! ” 

In tlie sunnner of 1832 all tin* family wcnl lo 
Biiden-Biidoii, to incut Ladv l*;uil and her (lau,uhtcr 
Eleanor, Sir John, th(! Fitzdcralds, and tlic Bank- 
heads. All the hranchu.s of Mrs. Hare’s family livt-d 
in dift’erent hou.ses, hut tlu'V met, daily for dinner, and 
were very merry. Befon^ tlumaiitunm. my father re- 
turned to Italy, to the Villa ('ittadella near Lucca, 
which Avas taken for two months for Mrs. Hare's eon- 
finement, and thiu’e, on tin; Dth of Oetohi'r, my .sister 
AA'as born. She reccivt'd the names of “ Aniii* Frances 
Maria Louisa.” “ Do yon mean your 7ro\wweu/xos 
daughter to riAnl Vemus in all lier other ([iialilics 
a.s Avell as in the multitude of her names? or has 
your motive Ixam ratluu’ to riH’ommend her to a 
greater mimluir of patron .saints?” wrote my uncle 
JuliiLS on lu'aring of luw birth, .fust before thi.H, 
Mias. Shelley (Avidovv of th<^ po(it and om^ of her 
mo.st intimate friends) had Avrittmi to Mrs. Hare: — 

“Your accounts of your cliild (Fmiicis) give nic very 
great pleasure. Jtear little fellow, what an auiUHcmen't 
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and (leiighi 1 h‘ must 1 h‘ to you. You do indued undeivstand 
a. Paiudisaieal W(*ll do 1 rememher the dear Lucca 

baths, \vlK‘re \v(^ s|)(mt morning and evening* in riding* 
a})out th(‘ ('ountry — tlu^ most prolitie in the world 

tor all nianmn* of ri‘|)til.(‘s. Take care of yourself, dearest 
fi’itmd. . . . Chooser Naph^s for your winttn* r(^si(lenee. 
Napl(‘s, with its (*linuit(‘, its seeiuny, its opera., its galleries, 
its natural and ancient wond(U*s, sur|)asses every other 
place in th(‘ world. (Jo thitluu*, and liv(^ on the Chiaja. 
Happy oni‘, how 1 (‘uvy you. Percy is in l)rilliant health 
and promis(‘s Ind-ttn* and ])ett(‘r. 

“ Uavi‘ you phmty of storms a.t <l(air heaut-iful Lmaai? 
Almost t‘V(‘ry day wlum I was tlnu’ca vast whiti^ (douds 
])(H‘|hm 1 out from above*, tlu^ hills — rising higlu*!* and higlau* 
till they ov(U'sha(low(‘d us, a,nd si)(*nt tlnunse*! v(*s in rain 
and t(*inp(‘st.: the* thun<I(‘r, n^-eadioe^d aga,iu and again by 
tin* hills, is ind(*seriha,bly t.(*rri{ie.. . . . Lovt^ me, and 
n‘tu!*n to us Ah! r<‘tairn to us! for it is all v(u*y stupid 
and uiKimiabh* without you. For a-n* not you 

‘ 'riial coialial <ln)j> in ourenp ha<l thrown, 

I’o in:ik(‘ t.ho nausiM)n.s dra, light of lir(‘ go down.' ” 


After pleasant, winter at, Na,ples, in_y failu'r .'Uid 
his family wamt. to pass t.lu^ suniiner of I.Se;) a.i. (Ia.s- 
tellaniare. “(I’etaii a. (la,st.(^lla.nia.i‘(‘ ” (says a. n()t.(f hy 
Mailaine Vict,«)ire) “(pi(‘ Madaimi ,IIa.r<' apprii la mort 
(le Lady Paul. Mile eta, it. siir le balcon, (pia.nd edh* la 
lut dans le jotinial. .rel.a.is da, ns une pa,rt.i(‘ d(; la 
niaison trf's el<)i;i'ne(‘, inais j’a,i oidemdu nil <n'i si fort,, 
si aifrii, je suis arrive<‘ de suite, et j(‘ trouvais Mada,nie 
Hare timfe efendiie sur le pa,npiet. ,J’a,|)pellais — ‘An 
seenurs, ail siHumrs,' et Felix, ipii et,a.it tres fort, pre- 
nait Mailaine Hare dans ses liras, id, Tapportait a 
inettre sur son lit,, et nous I'avons donnd taut des 
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chosGS^ mRis gIIg n^Gst pRS rGVGiiiiG^ 6t gIIg rGstclit 
pendant deux lieures en cet ^tat. Qnand M. Hare 
est entre, il pensait que c’gtait a cause de sa grossesse. 
II s’ est agenouille tout en pleurs a cote de son lit. II 
demandait si je lui avais donne des lettres. ^ Mais^ 
non^ monsieur 3 je ne I’ai pas donne quun journal.’ 
On cliercliait longteinps ce journal^ parceqn elle 1 avait 
laisse tomber du balcon^ mais quand il etait trouve^ 
monsieur s’ est aper§u tout de suite de ce qu elle avait. 
The death of Lady Paul was very sudden ; her sister 
Lady Eavensworth first heard of it when calling to 
inquire at the door in the Strand in lier carriage. 
After expressing her sympathy in the loss of such a 
mother, Mrs. Louisa Shipley at this time wrote to 
Mrs. Hare: — 

“ I will now venture to call your attention to the Idess- 
ings you possess in your husband and children, and more 
particularly to the occupation of your tlioughts in tlie 
education of the latter. They are now at an age when it 
depends on a mother to lay the foundation of princij)les 
which they will carry with them tliroxigh life. The 
responsibility is great, and if you feel it sucli, there can- 
not be a better means of withdrawing your mind from 
unavailing sorrow, than the hope of seeing thcmi Ix^loved 
and respected, and feeling that your own watch fuhu^ss of 
their early years, has, by the blessing of God, caused them 
to be so. Truth is the corner-stone of all virtues: never 
let a child think it can deceive you; they are cunning 
little creatures, and reason before they can speak ; secure 
this, and the chief part of your work is done, and so ends 
my sermon.” 

It was in the summer of 1833, following upon her 
mother’s death, that a plan was first arranged by 
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passed with great ease, and had for some time been 
residing at Oxford as a Bachelor, having taken my 
degree. But as one friend after another departed, 
the interest of Oxford had faded. I left it on the 
13th of June 1857, and without regret. 
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FOREIGN LIFE 

“Under the arch of Life, where lovci and (l(‘atli, 

Terror and mystery, guard her shriiu*, I saw 
Beauty enthroned; and though li(‘r ga/e struck awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my br(‘ath.’' Ivossk i ri. 

“A good mental condition includes just as much cultmv as is neces- 
sary to the development of the faculti(‘S, l>ut not aiiy hnnlen (>1 eru- 
dition heavy enough to diminish (as <‘rudi(ion S(» ()lt<*n <loes) I Ik* 
liroinptitude or elasticity of the iniiul/’ — 1 1 amI'.k rox, h'rinch atid 
English. 

“ Who thinks the story is all told at twimlyV I^el them hv<* on and 
try.’^ — Hitherto. 

In June 1867 we left Liuu* for a. hiii”- rcsHhaici* 
abroad. My motlier’s doctors had ( hula, red that lH‘iu.u' 
thoroughly imbued with heat in a warm (•limal.(‘ was 
the only way in which her lioalih could he |>(‘rma- 
nently benefited. It was a journey so long iiroparcil 
for by historical studies, that I iuiagiiu^ lew |)co|il(* 
have gone to Italy with a iiiori' thorough knowlcdgi' 
of what they would find there! tJia,ii W(‘ iiossc.sscd. 

We took our two old servants. Lea and John 
(Gridman), abroad with ns, and eiiarloltc LcNccsim- 
accompanied us to Lucerru!, wlu'rc the family was 
established for the hot suiumci- monihs at Mu' 
Pension Faller, which stands at tlu' end <d’ a long- 
green terrace behind the cathedral doisters. with a 
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glorious view of Mont Pilate and all the range of 
mountains on the other side of the lake. George 
Sheffield came out to Lucerne to accompany me 
thence to ikustria ; but as he was very young at the 
time, and his college examinations were not over, 
we had to gain his parents’ consent to this project 
by consenting to his having a tutor, and chose for 
this purpose our common acquaintance Robinson 
Duckworth, afterwards tutor to Prince Leopold. The 
arrangement did not answer, though it must lie 
confessed that we treated Duckworth very ill, and 
were always playing him tricks. One night at Linz, 
for instance, we were greatly annoyed by finding he 
would have to sleep in our room, which was a very 
large one. He went out to listen to the band in the 
evening, and we spent the time of his alisence in 
drawing the third bed into the middle of the room, 
and arranging it like a kind of catafalque, with 
lighted candles at the four corners. We then went 
to bed ourselves and pretended to be deep in slumlier. 
When Duckworth came in, though two people could 
just manage to move the heavy bed to its pedestal, 
it was quite impossible for him, alone to move it back 
again, and he was obliged to go to bed upon it — aiid 
most absurd he looked in the morning. I do not 
think he ever quite forgave us for this trick. 


To MY Mother. 

“ Constance, July 24. The Falls of Schaffliansen, with 
the dashing and roaring emerald water, were (juite glorious. 
We came here from thence by steamer — the entrance to 
Constance very lovely, and the distant Alps liglited with 
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the most delicate pink hues of sunset. The inn is close 
to the lake-pier and to the old Council-house. We have 
walked to the field at Bruhl where Huss was burnt, and 
since then Duckworth has been serenading the nuns of a 
Franciscan convent under their windows with airs out of 
‘ Don Giovanni.’ ” 

26. We were called at four, and my companions 
went out fishing, and returned dragging an immense pike 
which they had caught. Meanwliile I had seen the Minister 
and drawn the Kauf-haus, and was ready to leave with them 
at nine. We had a delicious journey across the still lake, 
Sheffield and I sitting quite down in the bow of the boat, 
where we had notliing before us but the soft blue lake and 
distant snows, and where we cut through air and water at 
the same time.” 

29. Yesterday we embarked at Donauwb'rth on 
the Danube steamer — crowded, filthy, and ceaselessly 
vibrating — the river the colour of pea-soup, with sand- 
banks on which we stuck every five minutes. There was 
no relief to the hideous monotony of the nine hours’ 
voyage, the blackened swamps only changing into barren 
sandhills, on which a few ragged hops were vainly strug- 
gling for existence. But to-day in grand old Ratisbon has 
made up for yesterday’s sufferings. Sheffield and I had 
great fun in making an expedition to the palace of the 
Prince of Thurm and Taxis. Numbers of people were out, 
and we discovered it was to greet the two young princes, 
who were to return that day from their travels : so we 
represented them, bowed to the riglit and left all through 
the street, and finally being set down at the palace, escaped 
into the garden and out the other way: what became 
of the real princes we have not heard. After all our au- 
dacity and impertinence in pushing through the Prince’s 
courtyard and intruding upon his garden, we were rather 
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touched by coming upon a placard inscribed — ‘ The pos- 
sessor of this garden, who has nothing nearer his heart 
than the promotion of universal pleasure, bids you — 
welcome / ’ ” 

Aiigust 1. In early morning we were on board the 
Danube steamer. Immediately after, three very common- 
looking men came on board by a boat, and descended at 
once to the cabin. Soon a neighbour whispered that one 
of them was the Archduke Albrecht, Governor of Hun- 
gary, — and behold, in a few minutes the three strangers 
emerged, dressed in gorgeous miiforms and glittering with 
orders. . . . All along the shore were crowds of bowing 
and curtseying people. At the hotel at Linz the Arch- 
duchess and her two daughters were waiting for the Arch- 
duke on the balcony of the inn ; and their presence 
brought a splendid band under the window in the evening. 
This morning the whole family came on board, amid guns 
firing and crowds of people, to whom we thoright the 
Archduchess would have bowed her head off. The pres- 
ence of royalties gave us a better steamer, and before 
reaching Vienna the scenery of the Danube improved, 
especially at the rocks and castle of Durnstein, where 
Richard Cceur-de-Lioii was imprisoned.” 

Aiujust 4. Vienna would be deliglitful if it were not 
for the heat, l)ut the giuss is all burnt brown, and the 
trees almost black. Sheffield and I have driven to the 
old convent called Klosterneuburg, and in returning saw 
at Nussdorf the arrival of the Archduke Maximilian and 
his lovely Avife,^ radiant, unaffected, captivating all who 
saw her.” 

August 6. We have been to the country-palace of 
Laxenburg — a terrible drive in a sirocco, which made 

1 Princess Charlotte of Belgium. 
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both Sliellield and me as ill as a sea-voyage. Laxenl.)urg 
was tlie palaee of Maria Theresa, and has an English 
Park, only the grounds are full of gothic temples, &c., and 
an imitation dungeon fortress, with an imitation prisoner 
in it, who lilts liis liands beseeeliingly and rattles his 
chains as you approach. Princess Charlotte was to have 
her first meeting with all the imperial family in the after- 
noon, mid we waited for the public appearance of the 
royalties a,fter dinner. We saw tliem emerge from the 
palacie, and tlien ran down to the lake .to see them embark. 
Tlui imperial party arrived in carriages at the waters edge, 
and were set down under some old plane-trees, where their 
barges were ready, with, rowers in sailors’ dresses. First 
came the Empress, looking very lovely and charming, 
bowing her wa.y to lun- own boat, whieJi was distinguished 
by its blue (rlolh linings. Tluai ea,me tlui Ihn[)eror, rvm- 
ve///// as hard as he (*ould, to 1 h‘. in time to luuid her in: 
then swiHd-looking Princess (hiarlott(‘,, with, a radiantly 
happy and not at all a shy e.xpri^ssion ; the mother of the 
Empress; Primness M argue ri ; the (yjiieeu of Saxony; 
and the Are.hduclu^ss Albree.lit. All these entered the 
imjKuhd boat, which was followed by another witli three 
old countesst‘s, and then all tlui court ladies in other boats. 
Tlu‘, Emperor and the Archdukes Leopold and Heinrich 
rowed thmnscdves. There could hardly be a prcittie.r scene 
— no c,rowd, no staring, and sunsid on the wa.ter as the 
litUe lltHii glidiul in among tlie (jyj)reBs-(‘,ovm*(‘d islets. 
The hist I saw of tlumi was om* of the princessi's sidzing 
hold of tlu‘, old (‘ounti^sses' boat, and rocking it violently 
to give them a good fright. 

“ Throughout our travels we ha,ve jKnpetually fallen in 
with two solitary la(ru‘s. Yeshn-day one of thmn said to 
Duckworth, '■ I b(‘g your pardon, perhaps I ought not to 
ask, but the mehincholy gimtleman (meaning me) must 
luive ha<l a vmy sincere disa.[)|)ointment ; was it recent? — 
lie semus to ta.ke on very much. Well, my idea is one 
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must always be crossed three times before love runs 
smooth.’ Duckworth asked where they were going. ‘ Oh^ 
where is it ? ’ said the younger lady ; ‘ I quite forget the 
name of the place ; something very long, I know.’ — ‘ Oh^ 
Constantinople, my dear, that ’s the name, and then we go 
to a place they call Smyrna, and then to Algeria ; for you 
see we ’ve been to Rome and Naples, and if you don’t mind 
travelling, it’s just the same thing whether you go to one 
place or another.’ ” 

“ Attssee in Styria^ August 8. The last thing Sheffield 
and I did together was to go to the Capuchin vault, where 
all the sovereigns of the House of Hapsburg lie in gorgeous 
sarcophagi and coffins : amongst them Maria Theresa, and 
the husband by whose grave she came to pray every Friday 
in this dark vault. In one corner was the little Arch- 
duchess Sophia, only dead two months, her coffin heaped 
still with the white garlands deposited by her father and 
mother, who — are out of mourning for her. 

“ After parting with my companions, I went by train to 
Modling, and drove through the Wienerwald to Heiligen- 
kreutz,^ a gigantic monastery on the edge of a perfectly 
desolate moor, but in itself magnificent, with a quadrangle 
larger than ‘ Tom Quad ’ at Oxford. Daylight was waning, 
and I hastened to get the Sacristan to show me the ‘ Ileilige 
Partikel,’ which is kept in a venerable old leather case, 
and set in a huge golden cross covered with jewels. There 
are beautiful cloisters, and several chapels of the four 
teenth century, and in one of them a fountain, so large 
that its sound is that of a waterfall. From Baden I 
crossed the Simmering pass to Bruck-an-der-Mur. Here 
all the travellers who descended from the train, drew dili- 
gence tickets by turns, and as mine was only No. 11, I 

1 Since well known from the tragic death of the Ci-owm Prince 
Rudolph. 
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came in for the rickety board by the driver ! What a road 
it was, in which the heavy wheels alternately sank into 
quagmires of deep mud, or jolted over the piles of stones 
which were thrown down to fill them up. The dank 
marshy plain was covered with driving white fog, from 
which one could only take refuge in the fumes of bad 
tobacco around one. 

“ When at length it was my turn to change, it was into 
an old car with leathern curtains, and horses so feeble that 
the passengers were obliged to get out and plod tlirough the 
thick mud at every incline. I had a German companion, 
who smoked all night in my face. 

“ All through the night a succession of these cars was 
kept up, the company being turned out every two houi’s 
in some filthy village street, while another wretched old 
carriage was searched for and brought out. The taverns 
at which we stopped were most miserable. In the only 
one I entered the old landlady came out in her nightgown, 
and seizing my straw hat from my head, placed it on the 
top of her own top-knot, exclaiming, ‘Schone Strohhut.’ 
Not till midday did we arrive here, and then found the inn 
full and the Mils shrouded in mist — the ‘ Mountains of 
the Dead,’ as the surroundings of this lonely lake are 
called, appalling in their white winding-sheets.” 

Scilzhurg^ Atigiost 14. During my first days in the 
Salzkammergut, I might have been inside a kitchen boiler, 
so thick and white was the steam. But the landlord at 
Ischl said it was not likely to clear, and, wearied of waiting 
and longing to see sooiiething^ I went off to the Traunsee, 
where, to my surprise, the mist suddenly gave way, the 
sun appeared, and in a few minutes the heavy veil rolled 
back, and the beautiful blue lake and high forest-clad 
mountains were disclosed as if by magic. In a few min- 
utes after shivering, we Avere all complaining of heat again, 
and then luxuriating in the cool breeze as Ave steamed 
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slowly under the great i3urple Tramrstein. At Gmiinden ^ 
we dined at the little inn, served by ladies in gold helmets, 
with great silver chains round their necks. I drove on to 
the fall in an Eins;panner, It is a miniature Schaffhausen, 
and the colour of the water most beautiful. On the 
following day an old Colonel W oodruffe and his wife 
took me with them to Hallstadt, where we were rowed by 
women in crimson petticoats down the lovely lake to the 
village. The scenery is magnificent — jagged mountains 
melting into beautiful chestnut woods which reach to the 
water’s edge, and at the end of the lake the little town, 
with its picturesque wooden houses and beautiful gothic 
chapel. The population consists of nine hundred Roman 
Catholics and nine hundred Protestants, who live together 
most amicably. No vehicle can enter the town, for the 
streets are narrow gullies, with staircases from one house 
to another. 

“ My new friends left me at Hallstadt, and early next 
morning I was up, and in the forest, to see the Wildbach 
waterfall, an exquisite walk, through green glades carpeted 
with cyclamen and columbines, with great masses of moss- 
grown rock tossed about amongst the trees, and high 
mountains rising all around. The goats were just getting 
up and coming out of their sheds, ringing their little bells 
as they skipped about amongst the rocks, and the flowers 
were all glistening with dew — no human being moving, 
except the goatherds directing their flocks up the moun- 
tain paths. I reached the waterfall, in its wild amphi- 
theatre of rock, before the sun, and saw the first rolling 
away of the morning mist, and the clear mountain torrent 
foaming forth in its place ; while far beyond was the great 
snowy Dachstein. 

‘‘ At nine, a little boat took me to the Gosauswang at 
the other end of the lake, and while I was waiting there 
for an Emspanner^ four travellers came up, one of whom — 
1 ivTow a crowded resort of royalty. 
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whit'll my aiml I‘ht‘an(n* Paul hocaiiu^ iin irniiatu of 
my falht'r's Imiist'holtl — tli(‘ kind and oxcelleiit amit 
whose' (Itwolioii in all timt's of Irouhh' was afterwards 
siK'h a hlt'ssing to lu'r sislta* and htn* ('hildrcan Neither 
at first- or i‘\(‘r aftt'rwards was I, lit' re'sidc'nec' of Eh'a- 
nor l^iul any t*X|)(‘ns(‘ in lun* sist(‘r\s housefiold : ((nite 
till' (‘ontrary, as sh<‘ had a. handsonu^ allowaiiu'e from 
h(‘r fatlu‘1% and aftt'rwards inluaflc'd a. (‘onsi(lei*aJ)le 
fortunt' from an aunt. 

In the autumn of my fatke/r remted tlK‘. 

h(‘a.utiful Villa Stro/.zi at Roimu thtai sta.ndiniz; in 
lary't' gardeais of its own faciiru; tht' i»’r()unds of tlu^ 
nohlt' old \’illa Neynufu whit'h ot'cupit'd slo])e 

of tht' \'iniinal Hill lookin^L»* towards Hit' Ks(|uilin(x 
Ih'rt'on tht* U‘!th of Mareh, iSJfkl was horn — lk(j 
youn^m'st child of tlu* family, and a. most unwtfeouHi 
addition tt> t ht* poptdaiion of this i rouhlc'some world, 
as holh u\y faf-ht'r and Mrs. llan* wt'rt' <j,'r('a.tJy annoyed 
at. tht' hirik t)f anothei* ehiltf anti hty'ond mt'asure 
dis,i;'usti'tl that, it, was autdlier stm. 
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a pleasant-looking clergyman — introduced himself as Mr. 
Clements, the Rector of Upton St. Leonards, and informed 
me that his companions were his brother, just returned 
from Australia, and the two young Akers of Prinknash. 

“ As 4Soon as they were gone off in their boat, my little 
carriage came, and I had a glorious drive, up the banks of 
the torrent Gosau, to open mountain pastures, backed by a 
magnificent range of bare rocky peaks. There is only a 
footpath from the ‘Schmidt’ to the Vorder See, set in the 
loveliest of forests, and backed by noble rugged peaks and 
snowy glaciers. The colour of the lake was indescribable, 
but oftenest like a rainbow seen tlirough a prism — the 
purple, green, and clear blue melting into each other, and 
the whole transparent as crystal, showing all the bright 
stones and pebbles in the immense depths and reflecting 
ail the snow-peaks beyond. When I returned to the inn, 
the Clements’ party had arrived, and finding they were 
going the same way, I engaged to travel with them to 
Innsbruck. 

“On Friday we all went again to the Vorder See, and 
then, taking a woodcutter as guide, scrambled on for two 
hours through woods and rocks to the Hinter See,^ which 
is like a turquoise set in the mountans. 

“We returned together to Ischl, and left in a carriage 
next day. At the end of St. Wolfgang Lake we engaged 
a boat and crossed to the curious old gothic church which 
contains the shrine of St. Wolfgang, and his rocky bed 
projecting through the pavement of a chapel, upon which 
the peasants throw kreutzers through a grating. We did 
not arrive at Salzburg till dark. What a fine old town it 
is ! — but what most interested me was seeing here an old 
lady in black walking to church with a lady behind her. 
It was the Kaiserin Caroline, widow of the Emperor 

^ In 1805 I retain the lakes of Gosau in recollection as amongst the 
most beautiful j)laces I have ever visited. 
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Francis I. , grand-clanghter-in-law of Maria Theresa, niece 
of Marie Antoinette, sister-in-law of Marie Louise! ” 

ReiclieMliall^ Aiigtcst 26. From Salzburg we visited the 
mines of Hallein, into which we descended in full miner’s 
costume — thick white trousers, smock-frock, cap, and a 
leathern apron leliind. The guide gave us each a light, 
and marshalled us in single file through the narrow dark 
passages. On the summit of the first descent, we were all 
made to sit down upon our leathern aprons, to put our legs 
round each others’ heads, hold a roj)e, and then slide off 
like a train into the dark abyss — alamiing at first, and 
then very amusing. After three slides, we reached a black 
lake like the Styx, with lamps glittering like stars on 
far-away rocks. Here a boat moved hj invisible hands 
came soundlessly gliding towards us : we stepped in, and 
in death-like silence, without oars or rowers, floated across 
the ghastly waters. On the opposite bank a wooden horse 
was waiting, on which we were made to sit, each behind 
the other, and, when we were mounted, rushed away Avith 
the speed of a whirlwind through the dark unearthly pas- 
sages. At last, what looked like a twinkling star appeared 
in the distance, and it gradually increased till we emerged 
in open daylight. It is a most extraordinary expedition, 
but as the salt is all black, there is no beauty. We went 
on to Berchtesgaden and the Konigsee and Obersee, but 
the wet weather only cleared enough to show us the 
beauties of the myrtle-green Avater.” 

It was a most wearisome journey then — two days 
of twelve hours in a carriage — to Innsbruck, Avhere 
I parted Avith my companions. Hence a terrible long 
diligence journey of seventeen hours brought me to 
Botzen. The driver beguiled the way by telling me 
the history of his life — ■' how when quite young he 
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had given np smoking, and constantly put by all the 
money he should have spent on tobacco, in the hope 
of using it in revisiting Naples and the Island of 
Ischia, where he had been in boyhood as a soldier ; 
but that two years before these designs had been 
cut short, because one day, when he returned with 
his diligence from Verona, he found his house burnt 
to the ground, and nothing saved except six silver 
spoons which his wife had carried ofi in her apron. 

From Botzen I went to Meran and Trafoi, whence 
I walked across the Stelvio to the Baths of Bormio ; 
but this part of the tour was not enjoyable, as my 
sufferings were always so great from bad weather, 
and hunger owing to want of money. Still less 
pleasant were the immense journeys afterwards by 
Finstermuntz and the great Arlberg, along horrible 
roads and in wretched diligences, which, in these days 
of luxurious railway travelling, we shoidd think per- 
fectly unendurable. At Wesen, on the Lake of 
Wallenstadt, I had the happiest of meetings with my 
dear mother and her old servants, and vividly does 
the impression come back to me of the luxurious 
sense of rest in the first evening, and of freedom from 
discomfort, privation, and want. 

We crossed the Bernardino to Locarno, where we 
were joined by mother’s widowed niece, Mrs. Charles 
Stanley, and by her friend Miss Cole. There were 
many circumstances which made me see the whole of 
North Italy through jaundiced eyes at this time, so 
that Milan, Venice, and even beautiful Verona, be- 
came more associated in my mind with mental and 
bodily fatigue than with any pleasure. One of the 
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happiest recollections which comes back to me is an 
excursion alone with my sweet mother to the old 
deserted convent of Chiaravalle near Milan, and the 
grave of the enthusiast Wilhelmina. At Venice ive 
had much pleasure in sight-seeing with Miss Louisa 
Cole, and her cousins Mr. and Miss Warre, the latter 
of whom afterwards married Froude the historian. 



LA MADONNA DEL SASSO, LOCARNO.^ 


At Padua we engaged two veiturino carriages, in 
one of which our companions travelled, and in the 
other my mother and I with our two old servants. 
The first day’s journey, through the rich plain of the 
vintage in October, was very pleasant, meeting the 
immense wains and waggons laden with grapes, and 
the merry peasants, who delighted to give us large 

From “Northern Italy/' 
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ripe bunches as we passed. But we had a iK'vilous 
passage of the swollen Po, on which our carriage 
was embarked in a large boat, towed \vith ropes by 
numbers of men in smaller boats. In our long jour- 
ney in our roomy excellent carriage — oui" honu; lor 
about three weeks — we Avere provided with a. ])('rl(Hjt 
library of books, for my mother was (juilc* ol the 
opinion of Montaigne wdien he said, “Je ih; voyage 
sans Imes, ni en paix, ni (ui giuu-iAc C’c'st la 
meilleure munition j’aye ti’ouve a eet lumia.iu voy- 
age.” So we studied the wliole ol Arnold, (lilibon, 
Ranke, and Mihnan at this tinu'. 'riu! slower tlu* 
mode of travel, the greater its \-ariety. In iln' mid- 
dle of the day the vetturml rc^ste<l olhm in some pic- 
turesque toAAUi, where there w-vw. (dmrches, eon\’ents, 
and pictures to sketch or visit; soimdimi^s in (jiiiel. 
country inns, near which aa'o wand(‘rc*d in eonnliy 
lanes, and collected the wild-llow(‘rs of ihe district,. 
How vmclly the recollections of these (|ni(d. W(‘eks 
come back to me — of the charm of our studies and 
the weekly examination upon them: of the. novel 
which my mother and I used aftc'rwards to t(dl ea.ch 
other alternately, in whicli the good cha,ra.cl,ers lived 
at a place called “ Hohnliurst,” hut soimdiow con- 
trived to have always some link with the sc^uies 
through AAdiich we were traA'clling : of our eaidy lun- 
cheon of bread and preseiwed a.prieot.s : of (»ur ai-rival 
in the evenings at rooms which had alwa,ys a, whole- 
some barn-like smell, from the fresh straw uiuh-r tlu^ 
carpets: of the children, who scampered along by 
the sides of the carriage calling out “ d a-t.a ” — as 
short for Carith: of my mother screaming at h’erra,ra 
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as she ran away from a white spectral figure, with 
eyes gleaming out of holes in a peaked hood and 
rattling a money-box — a figure to which we became 
well accustomed afterwards as a Fraie della Miseri- 
cordm : of the great castle of Ferrara, whose pictur- 
esque outlines seemed so strangely familiar till I 
recollected where I had seen them — at the bottom 
of willow-patterned washing-basins. 



IN S. APOLLINARE NtJOVO, RAVENNA.^ 

Ravenna was at this time reached by a wearisome 
ourney through marshy flats overgrown by a dark- 
)eiried plant much used in the making of dye ; we 
ifterwards imported it to Hurstmonceaux. The 
Stanleys, whom we seldom contradicted, had greatly 
opposed our going thither, so that our journey to 

1 From Central Italy.” 
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R;i.V(‘ima liad thi' charm of (‘aliu”- hirlmldcu fruit ; Imt 
I was aide to silence tliidr anu'i'v rejiroaidies aftei- 
wards for liavinji; taken my mother into so unhealthy 
a climate” Iw findiue- in (Jihhon the remark that 
Ravenna, thoue'h situated in the midst of foUid 
marslu's. [lossesses oiu'id’ the most saluhrious <dimati-s 
in Italy! .My mother was (‘V<‘n more enehanted with 
t.lie wonderful <dd city than mysidf. espeeially with 
tlie jx'erage of martyrs in the lony' |ialm-hearin,u' pro- 
<‘e.ssiou in the mosaics of S. .\p(dlinare Nmwo. and 
witli the ex(piisite and ever-varied lovidiiiess id the 
Piinda. 

Deeply interestin.u' was the hi-xt’irical jonrnev after- 
wards aloii”' the shores of the Adidatie the >nn-et 
on the Metanrns — the proud rniuN of Roman Rimini, 
where also we went to .si-c the soft ln.>itron.s pirinre 
known as “the winkiny,' N'iryin." and aeeidentall_\ 
met the fathi'rof the painter in the ehnreh the Rn- 
hieon and Resaro; Siniyaylia and Kano; and the e,\- 
<litisittdy heantifnl approach to Ancona, with the 
town (dimhiny: up tiie .steep lieadland crowned hy 
the cjitlnnlral, and the hhie sea covered with shilipiny. 
In many way.s .\neona has always seeiiiefl to me more 
beautiful tlian Naples. I have seen mneh of all thesf 
towns since, hut there is nothing now like tin halcyon 
days id' /uf/iirliiii travellinjr, with the ahnndant time 
for scfdny and diyestiny everythin^, and the ipdet 
regular progression, without fn.ss or fatigue, or any- 
thing to tnar mental impressions. 

From .\neona we w*ent to Loreto, a lovely drive 
then, through ranges of hill.s, sweeping one behind 
another like liles of an aih’aiieing army, and ere.sted 
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sometimes by the picturesque roofs, domes, and towers 
of an old town ; sometimes clothed to them summits 
with olives and pines, vineyards and mulberry-gardens. 
Here and there a decayed villa stood by the roadside 
in its overgrown garden, huge aloes and, tall cypresses 
rising from its tangled grass and periwinkles. Very 
lovely was the ascent to Osimo, thronged with the 
students of the old university town in their black 
cloaks, amongst whom was the Cardinal-bishop, going 
for a walk in crimson stockings, sash, and gloves, 
with two footmen in cocked hats strutting behind 
him. 



Nothing can be grander than the situation of 
Loreto, and the views from it over the surrounding 
country — the walls overlooking a wide sea-view as 
well. A building like a huge castle, with massive 
semicircular towers, dominates the towm, and is the 
fortress which guards the holy of holies — the Santa 
Casa. We were called at five to go to the church. 
It was still pitch dark, but many pilgrims had already 
arrived, and waited with us in a corridor till the doors 


1 From “Centi'al Italy.” 
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were opened. The scene inside was most siiiiriilar — 
tlie liiige expanse ([lute dark, except where a blaze of 
light under the dome illuminated the marble casing 
of tlie Santa Casa, or where a solitary lamp permitted 
a picture or an image to loom out of the chaos. The 
great mass of pilgrims knelt together before the 
shrine, but liere and tliere a desolate figure, with 
arms outstretched in agonising prayer, threw a lung 
weird shadow down the pavement of the iiat'e, while 
others were crawling on hands and knees round tlie 
side walls of the house, occasionally licking up tlie 
sacred dust with their tongues, w’hich left a bloody 
trail upon the tloor. At either door of* the House, 
the lamplight flashed upon the drawn sword of a 
soldier, keeping guard to prevent too many people 
pressing in together, as they ceaselessly passed in 
single file upon their knees, to gaze for a few seconds 
upon the rugged walls of unplastered brick, blackened 
with soot, which they believed to be the veritable 
walls of the cottage at Nazareth. Here, in strange 
contrast, the negress statue, attributed to St. Luke, 
gleams in a mass of diamonds. At the west end of 
the House was the window bv which the angel entered I 
The collection of jewels and robes in the sacristy was 
enormous, though the priests lamented bitterly to us 
over the ravages of the Revolution, and that now the 
Virgin had only wardrobe sufficient to allow of her 
changing her dress oyiee instead of three times every 
day of the year. 

We travelled afterwards through a country seldom 
visited now — by hill-set Macerata and Recanati, and 
picturesque Tolentino with its relics of S. Nicholas, 
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into the* ('(‘litral A[u‘nnini*s, winan^ Sal^hatariaoisin 
(ItJoiiKMl us tu spiaul a ino.^t mistu‘al>lt‘ Siuulay at tin* 
uns])(‘aka!>ly wr(‘tclu‘4 inn <>1* La MiUM'ia. l^Vnni 
Kuli^’iiu \vc‘ ina4t‘ an rxcursion to Assisi, tluai lilln! 
with ti'nops of sta({‘ly hh*ancis{*au monks — all 
f/aifl;'' and hy tliu ('litunnnis tompha Spoh»t<u ami 
Kami to Tmaii. At Livita ('aslullana tlu* famous 
n^hlnn' rhi(‘f CiasjKironi was imprisontMl at this tinua 
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this yt'iir heiiijr the thirty-third uf his imprisniimcjit . 
Miss (sdf un<l I (ilitaitii’tl an ftrdcr tu visit iiiin ainl 
his hand, tall jrauut forms in a larj^e room iti the 
easth'. 'Phe ehieftaiti hail a lotio white heard : we 
Ixaiyjht a little knitted ea|i of his workmanshiji. 
There was a jfhastly sensation in heinjf alom* for a 
ft‘W minntes with this jjranjjc of nani, who had ail 
lieen murderers, and mostly murderers of many. 

Breathlessly interesting was the first approach to 
^ From **CVutral flaly/' 
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Sweeto lionuN \vlu‘n‘ 

Til safe assuraiiee, without strife tn* hate, 

Fiiides all thing’s netMlfuIl for eniit^uit inent inerkr.” 

SerNSF.i: 

‘‘Tsth(‘r(‘ not in t hn hosoins ()1 tin* wisi*st aini ha-^t suint* ut tii»M'hihl 
hi‘art left to respond to its earfn'st lun'hatit luents ( . Lamb. 

I eannot ]>aint to Mfinorv's ov»* 
ddie sei'iKS the giant***, I <l<‘ar»*st 
Lneliangt'd t ln‘ins«‘I\**s, in nn* th‘*y <iie, 

Or faint, or false, th«*ir sha*Iows provt*.” Ki in i . 

“C<* son! la h‘s sejoiirs, h*s sit‘‘s, h‘S riv;e4*‘>, 

Dont nion aine ail«*!nlri** evotpn* i**s iina‘:»‘s, 

Kt' (lont , penthuit l(*s units, nn*s s«»n4**s l«‘s phis l>eau\ 

INnir (*ncha-nt(‘r ines yeitx (*<nnp*»s»*ut h’urs tahl»‘au\.’' 

Lam Ain IS t . 

Makia Lhvcks'i'iou had Imm-ii luarrit'd to tiiy luiidi'. 
Augustus llan^, in .lunc. IS'J'd. In their cverv thought 
and feeling tlu'y wo're united, and ail early associa- 
tions had coinliined to lit, them more entirely for eaeh 
other’s c.ompanionship. A dc'seendant <tf one of the 
oldest families in Ohi'shire, Miss Leyeesier's idiildhood 
and youth had been spent almost entiridy in country 
rectories, but in such ree.torii^s as are nirely to he 
found, and which ])rov(^ that the utmost intidleetual 
reiinement, and an interest in all tliat is remarkalde 
and beautifid in this world, are not ineompatilde with 
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ilonu' — tlu' (‘liariictcristic s<H‘ut‘rv (»f tin' ('ampaiiiia, 
with its tufa ([iiarrics, and its <Tmiililin|j: tnwcrs and 
tuinhs risinsi; amidst tht‘ witlnuHsl tiustlcs and asplin- 
dt'is ; its strangu herds »d’ itulTahu's; then the faiid. 
fj;rav duiiu' risiii”' ever tlie lew hills, and the unspeken 
knowledjri' about it, which was almost ton miadi for 
words; lastly, tlu' mism’alih* suburb and ibe y:reat 
1‘iazza. del I’opolo. 

I iK'ver shall foi'oet the e<‘stasy of awakiuy tin- nest 
mornina in tlu* Hotel dWuyleterre, and teelinu- that 
tlu* longed-for d(*sii'(' of many yeai’s was realisetl. We 
(*ugaged ai)a.rtm(*nts in the upper floor id’ the I’ala/./.o 
Lovafi in the I’iazza d(*l Popolo colil dreary rooms 
enough, but fi'om my motlu*r’s bcdi'odin tber«* was a 
loVi*lv vii'W to St. Peter's aero>s tlu* meadows ol 
S. .\ugelo. 

Naturally one of my lirst \isits was to Mrs. Hare 
and my sist(*r. whom I foiuul established in tin* tir.st 
floor <if the Palazzo I’ari.sani, which occupies twtJ siilcs 
of the little Piazza S. (daudio, a dismal little stpiare, 
but which iny .si.ster regarded with idolatry. a.s.sort itig 
that thertt was no house half .so delightftd as the 
I’alazzo Parisaiii, no view whu’h <*oidd be compared in 
interest to that of the Piazza S. t’l.'iudio. Making ac- 
((uaintam’t* with my si.ster at this time was to me like 
the perpetual reailing of an engrossing rom.anee, for 
nobody t*vt*r was more amusing, no one ever had more 
power of throwing an ititerest into the *’onnnonest 
things of lif(*. She did not colour her descriptions, 
but she saw life through a prism, and inij»arteil its 
rays to others. lh*r manner, her dress, all her .sur- 
roundings wert^ poetical. If one w«*nt to dine with 
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her, thc‘ <ruin(‘r was iiiurh tli(‘ sanu‘ as wr hail at 
hut Slime piet uresqucly Inuiy 'i'rapes, ur a 
stalk of Jiiinrt'liio. nr snirn* half-t jptuieil pnim‘ya'‘Miales, 
U'avi^ the tahli‘ an ttir whu‘h maili‘ it all seem ipiitf 
(litTenuit . 

Italima liktal my tsmTuin: and mniius ami was 
vtnw annTV if I did m»t emiie, tlmuji'h site m‘vm’ pm- 
fi‘ssc*d any maternal atlec-tinn Inr me. I niten tnund 
myself in diHi(‘ultii‘s hetwtMui my two nmthm's. My 
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afltipted muther would s<nni*tinies take an alarm that 
I was goine itHMifien to Italima, and wmild demand 
my prisseuee jus! un tin* parfietdar iH’t’asinii when 
Italima: ha<l c*niniti»cl u|Min it; in whieh ease I al- 
ways n‘'|,ve way tt» her. And imttssh as a rid*% I 
always spent all my time with my iiitither, ie\ei*pi 
uhnuf. two evmiings in tin* week, when I weiti in 
^ Fn»m ** Dhvh amr tteim*/* 
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Italima and the Palazzo Parisani. On rare occasions, 
also, I went out “into the world” with Italima and 
my sister, to balls at the Palazzo Borghese, and at the 
Pallazzo di Spagna, where old Queen Christina of 
Spain was then living, an interesting historic figure 
to me as the sister of the Duchesse de Berri and great- 
niece of Marie Antoinette. She was very hospitable, 
and her parties, approached through an avenue of sil- 
ver candelabra representing palm-trees — spoils from 
the Spanish convents — were exceedingly magnificent. 
At her suppers on Fridays, one side of the room was 
laid for “mafyre,” the other for “ pras,” and when the 
doors were opened, there was a general scrimmage to 
reach the delicious viands on the “maigre'' table. 
After each of her receptions, it was the rule that five 
cards should be left by each guest — for herself, for 
her husband the Due de Kianzares (who had been a 
common soldier), for her master of the household, for 
her equerry, and for her lady-in-waiting. The princi- 
pal balls were those given by Princess Borghese, at 
which many cardinals were present, but would sit 
down to whist in a room apart from the dancers. A 
great feature of the Borghese parties at this time was 
the Princess-mother, who always sat in a conspicuous 
place in the anteroom, and to whom all the guests were 
expected to pay their court. By birth she was Adele 
de la Rochefoucauld, and she was the mother of three 
princes — Marc- Antonio Borghese, Aldobrandini, and 
Salviati. She was “ sage, souple, et avide des Mens,” 
as Voltaire says of Mazarin, and it was she who — 
probably most unjustly — had then the reputation of 
having poisoned the beautiful Princess Guendolina, 
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first wifi* of Mar(‘“Antt»!iio, with all liar sons, in oi'dar 
that h(‘r own si»n mi^uiit marry hm* nim/a, llioroM*^ dt* 
la luH'ludoiifaiild, which ht* aftarwanls tlid. A lam- 
spicuous fi^mira was the hisautiful younu' hrincass dal 
I)raL»'o, on(‘ of tin* dau^uiitars {»f (^hii‘an (diristina's sm*- 
ond marria!4’{\ wliosi* hnshand had a most tiaiidisli 
fatan I ofttai saw the* hlind Hidia of Sarmoni*ta, aala- 
hratail for his knowladp^ t>f Danta, and his witty 
aanoniaal hr<»th(‘i% Ihm Filippo (auidani, L^anarally 
knowm as Don Fippo. ' 'Flu* tlnm l)uaht*ss of Sar- 
moni‘(u was Mari^dimdtaA ate Miss Ktught, a most 
glmstly and sohmin wouum to outsidars, hut mnah ha- 
lovtal hy thosi* who knaw har intimatidy. 

Thi‘ Ih'inaa of Idondnno, wht» livi*d in t^xita or sa- 
elusion after tht» ahanga of i^^ovmamiant in limmx was 
then flourishing in his immmise palaae in the (!orsi», 
and his (diildreiu tlnm young murritHl pcMipla* wt*n‘ tlia 
lifi^ of all the parties. Of thasi\ lludolfti, l)nka iif 
Sora, liad murritsl the saint-lika Agnasa, only surviv- 
ing ahild of Donna CJuandolina Dtjrghast*, who was 
suppcKsi‘d only hy al»smiat' to havi» t*saapad tlia fata of 
lii*r nmtharand hrtahm*s. Of liis sisters, D«atna (*aro- 
lina was the ahwanx hrilliant PrimH\ss l^alla\ iaini, and 
Donna Ciiulia- liad married tlia Duka of Ftaiio, who 
livail in the neiglihoring palaae, and hy marrying 
her laid lirtikan the lunirt of Madanioistdla •Iinlitlt 
Falatumid 

Om* of the llonians whmn I saw most fraijiiaiitly 

^ Frinw'i4fi l*v Ovt* lli«* riiiii «»f lutf 

laiil ilt^ni 

WhitMf tM'iiiitifal luiiili, hy In in tln^ Cliiirrfi uf H. 

Aiuirtii Utai** iit 
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was the Princess Santa Croce, living in the old 
historical palace which has the reputation of being 
the only haunted house in Rome, where two statues 
of cardinals come down from their pedestals and 
rattle their marble trains up and down the long 
galleries. The Princess was one of the daughters 
of Mr. Scully in Ireland. He had three, of whom 
two were beautiful, clever, and brilliant, but the 
third was uninteresting. The two elder Miss Scullys 
went out into the world, and were greatly admired 
and much made of ; but the youngest stayed at home 
like Cinderella, and was never known at all except 
as “ the Miss Scullys’ younger sister.” Many people 
wished to marry the elder Miss Scullys ; but they 
said “ No, for we have a presentiment that we are 
to marry dukes, and therefore we will wait.” But 
no dukes came forward, and at length old Mr. Smdly 
died, leaving his daughters three great fortunes ; and 
being Roman Catholics, without any particular call or 
claim, they determined to visit Rome before they 
settled in life. They took many introductions with 
them, and on their arrival the good looks, cleverness, 
and wealth of the elder sisters created quite a sensa- 
tion ; but people asked them. Roman-fashion, “ what 
was their vocation,” for in Rome all Catholic ladies 
are expected to have decided this. Then they said 
they had never thought of it, and they went to spend 
a week in the convent of the Trinita de’ Monti to 
consider it. When the day came on which the three 
Miss Scullys were to declare their vocation, all Rome 
was interested, and the “ great world ” thronged the 
parlours of the Trinita de’ Monti to hear it ; but the 
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i*?v|HT!aH!s urrt* | u *! rilif* 1 \vli**n flu* !\vn i-ltii-r Mi>,s 
Si'ulh N «*a iiH‘ Imf !!ir\ hasi fMuiai liifir \uratiuii, 
aiul it \\:i> a miiuai! ! Nu iimila u!iafr\fr ti'll 
alnait lilt* v< mI rtair>t* >lit* wmiiM |i4|ii\v 

hiT r»U! liu ; >hr h.al iMiilitl la*!' \*tt’ali*i|i, 

ainl it wa> marriag**! anal tla* Mi’^^ 

aildit itiuall V iairit'laal 1»\ lialf tin* i*t lii*r twu 

i'ltlar \vt*ul lint intM tin- uurlil. ami in iliri’t* 

\va4*k^ >ln* had ata‘fj,i|t*i| ih«’ un'ral lhaiiaii Priin’i* 
of Santa uhu rlaiiu’** ilr’^nail lr«aii \ ahiaiiH 

Puhlirtda. I liMnl !u uatt‘h with iiili’ri*,H| fhr 

IhautH^xs Santa t*r**fi\ win* wmi !»» rMnliwH ami prav 
at tin* i’tmvtiil «d* i!m‘ \ ilia I^ant** iwliirh iMnnau 
prin!'i*sHi‘s am wunt !<» Irrijm*n!n Fa' th** tw.i jiuf, 
\vh«t itjHiitil tlir urn* !i*t iwm iddta* 

ihi^ jirMiiil Srul!)>: it fin* mC 
(1ni!t*ri4!a in mal lilV. ! wa^ at Ihanr yvur^n ai'irT» 
ward.^ llSlill wlnat tli*’ rrin*’* H Si. ml a t’l'Mi'-r' dii*d . 
All ! ha |irinri‘>M’> lit* in ,Hta!f alt»a* dsMiln hiii hy 
uld mi>!4inn lh«^ hiudn*r th*ar rank, tin* lnwi'r flaw' 
iiniHt !ii\ and tln^ Iham’r^n Santa t 'r***’** nf hih'Ii 
t*>irr,H>i\idy hiy:h rank, that ^h*’ lay tli** haii* 

I think tlial it v^m Imvard^ ih** ini«ldh* *»C *air ^lay 
in Htaiit* Ihat I rt*«’«d\Md a .'’ainumniH !*♦ a |irivair 
litiditiin* nf IHiih IX. Ifaliiiia amt iny wiiil 

with iim. \Vv wiiil in iwndn^c dr«*^^ !** th*’ \'atiraii 
in fill* iiiithtli* tit I hi* »Iay, ami wrri-^ ?^ln‘Wii iiiIh a 
^^allmy \vhi*ri' a^ iiniiih«*r *d* .Mi»nHi^nna'i w»'r** ^4,:ll|iiili■l^ 
tliniii W'H^ .M*»imi* 4 iiiir«- lVt!h«ii, w!n» 
im* if 1 diti iiiif fi*«d viam inm'h a|4ita!»*ii. I >aiil 
NdiA riiid h** aii>\vi*nnh Hill iiiitNl hr 
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agitated when they are about to stand in the pres- 
ence of the Vicar of Christ ” — and at that moment 
he drew aside a portiere, and we found ourselves at 
one end of a long hall, at the other end of which a 
sturdy figure with a beneficent face, in what looked 
like a white dressing-gown, was standing leaning his 
hand upon a table : it was Pius IX. We had been 
told beforehand that, as we had asked for a private 
audience, we must perform all the genuflections, three 
at the doorway, three in the middle of the room, 
and three at the feet of the Pope, and the same in 
returning ; and Italima had declared that the thought 
of this made her so nervous that we must do all the 
talking. But Italima had often been to the Pope 
before, and she was so active and agile, that by the 
time my sister and I had got up from the thhd 
genuflection in the doorway, she was already curvet- 
ting in the centre of the hall, and we heard the 
beautiful voice of the Pope, like a silver bell, say, 
“ E come sta la figlia mia ? — e come sta la cara figlia 
mia ?” and by the time we were in the middle of the 
apartment she was already at the feet of the Pope. 
Eventually my sister and I arrived, and flung our- 
selves down, one on each side of Italima, at the feet of 
the Pope, who gave us his ring to kiss, and his foot, 
or rather a great raised gold cross upon his white 
slipper. “ E questa la figlia ? ” he said, pointing to 
my sister, “ Si, Sua Santit^,” said Italima. “ Ed e 
questo il figlio?” he said, turning to me. “Si, Sua 
Santita,” said Italima. Then my sister, who thought 
it was a golden opportunity which she would never 
have again, and which was not to be lost, broke 
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throuli'li all tho rult's (tl c'tiinu'ttf. aiui callfil init. 
iViiin tilt' (ithcr side <if the dais. tdas[dii;.; lirr 
liaiiils. “ Ma, Sua- Santita, il min rratclln d stain 
Prntfstanti'." 

'riinn tlu' Pnpf tlinifd tn mn and spnkn "f tin* 
jiri\'il<\u«^ and l)li‘SMiu;j; of lu'ing a Cathnlic. hiil .said 
that, frnm what In- had hnanl nt' nu* he iVlt that I did 
not di'si'i'vi* (hat- iirivilc>>'f, and that thnnd'nrf hn I'unld 
lint, wisli that. I shniild tmjny its hlfssin|4's. iln said 
much mure, and tlnm that, hefnre I hdt, I slmuld 
make him ti “ [liccnln piccnlinn iimnicssinn " (the 
least little hit nf ;i [irninise in the wnrld l, and that 1 
should nmiemhiT all my life that I had madi' it at 
till' feet nf Pius IX. i said that I shniihl uish In dn 
whidever Hua Santita, tlesired, hnt that hefnre I 
enji;ap'd to make a promise 1 should like to know 
what the promise was to ht* tihout. “Oh," said the 
Pope, smilinfi, “it is nothinj; so very ditlieidt ; it is 
otdy somethiiif; which a priest in your own t'hnreh 
mij 4 'ht. ask: it is that yon will say the Lord’s Prater 
every morninjx and evening." ” Ves," 1 replieii, •• [ 
shall he delighted to make .Sna Santitit the prnnuse ; 
hnt perhiips Sua Santita is not aware that the prac- 
tice is not nmisnal in the Clinrcli of Knyland." 'rhen, 
almost s(‘verely for om- so j^entle, the Pope said, 
“ You seem to tliink tla> promise a h^lit one; I think 
it a very aeriiais one ; in fact. I tltink il so seriims, 
that I will only ask ytui to promise to n.se oni’ (leti- 
tion — ‘Fiat voluntas tna. O Dens, in terri' nt in 
c(e!o,’ iuid rememher that y«iu have pronuM-d that at 
the feet, of Pins IX.” Then he lileuded his farewell 
very touchinj'ly into a lieautiful prayer atid Ides.sing; 
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he blessed the things — rosaries, &c. — which my 
sister had brought with her; he again gave us his 
ring and the cross on his foot to kiss, and while he 
rang the little bell at his side, we found our way out 
backwards — quite a geometrical problem with nine 
genuflections to be made on the way. 

I was often in the convent of the Trinitfl when I 
was at Rome in 1857, for visitors are allowed there 
at certain hours, and a great friend of my sister’s, 
Adele, Madame Davidoff, was then in the convent, 
having been sent to Rome on an especial mission to 
the Pope on matters connected with the French con- 
vents of tRe Sacr^ Coeur. Madame Davicloff (“ Ma- 
dame ” only “ in religion,” as “ a spouse of Chiist ” ) 
was daugliter of the Marechale Sebastiani, the step- 
mother of the murdered Duchesse de Praslin, and was 
grand-daughter of the Duchesse de Grammont, who 
founded the Sacre Coeur. Her own life had been 
very romantic. One winter there was a very hand- 
some young Count SchouvalofE in Rome, whom my 
sister knew very well. She had been one day in the 
convent, and Madame Davidoff had accompanied her 
to the outer door, and was standing engrossed with 
last words, leaning against the green baize door leading 
into the church. Suddenly a man appeared, coming 
through tire inner door of the convent, evidently from 
visiting tlie Abbess. “ Mais c’est le Comte Schou- 
valofE ! ” said Madame Davidoff to my sister, and 
pushing the baize door behind her, suddenly disap- 
peared into the church, while Schouvaloff, seeing her 
suddenly vanish, rushed forward to my sister exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, c’est elle — c’est elle ! Oh, mon Adele, 
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AdMr!'* Ht‘ had lH‘rit t>n t ht* t‘\ uf niarriagt' 
with h(‘i\ wluai nIu* had tli<»u;j:ht lua'M*!! .siahhidv 
st‘iz(Ml by a fouvtaUual vocation, had takrn tla* \oib 
aiul 1 h‘ hatl novor stM*n Ina' siurr. I'ia* iif\f day 
(’ount St*hou\ aliitl' loit luaia*. llv wont intn rotr*‘at 
for soint‘ tiuu‘ at tin* <doi*fosa c»f l^avia, whoro lt>lal 
sili*nc*o is the rulo of daily lifo, lb* took ordor*-, and 
in a hnv years, havini^ a. wondi*rful bo’ ]irt*at*hin^u\ 
was sent (m a mi>sion t«> Paris; bti! iht* sltnek of 
returninic to the setiies ol his «dtl life was i««> tiiueh 
for hinu and iii a few day^ after reaeldnu Paris he 
di<*<l. 

When ! knew Madame ItavidotT, sht* still jio>M»xsed 
an extraordinary tdiarin td’ conversation anti mantier, 
aiul tin* nmst exnht*rant elot|uence of any person ! 
luivi* ever seen. !!er tme object. wa.s (*t»iiver*don tti 
the Uoinan Patledie faith, ami inht that sle* thrt‘U all 
her t*m*r;iic*s, all her charm atal wit, and even her 
alTeetitais. Her mtam»ry was as jirtnliLdtais as ilmt 
of Matvanlay, and she knew alt tla* ecaitroiersial por- 
!i«ms «»f the g'n*a! Patliolu* writers liy heart. Wliat 
W‘a.s inon‘ i*xt raordinary wvas, that Iiavinj^ iiiany 
eases goinj^ on at tint sauu* time (for people iisetf 
to 1^0 ti) visit lier atnl sit round her anterooin like 
pat units at a., fashionahle dentisPsp sfie never eme 
foimiltsl one with another in her iiiimh never lost 
tiiiu*, and always wont on exactly wdiere she left utT. 
lint he*r love iif ruling* made Madiiim* Diivdiloff li»ss 
popular within the walls of lier convimt tlian w^ith the 
outside w^orld; and alter her rtdJini to Paris, the 
iiteaus wddeh she often tf«>k bv attain the ends to 
whidi site devoted her life hrouglit such troiitile to 
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tlu! liigliost aspirations after a Christian and a 
heavenly litci. Her lather, Oswald Leycester, Rector 
of St(jk<;-ii])on-Terne in Shropshire, was a finished 
scholar, had travelled much, and was the most agree- 
able of companions. Her only sister, seven years 
older than herself, was married when very young to 
Edward Stardey, Rector of Alderley, and afterwards 
Ifishop of Norwich, well known for the picturesque- 
ness of his imaginative powers, for his researches in 
Natural History, and for that symjiathy with all 
things bright and jdeasant which preserved in him 
the spirit of youth (piite to the close of life. Her 
most iul.imate friend, and tlie voluntary preceptor of 
lu“r girlhood, had been tlu; gifted Reginald Heber, 
wlio, h(‘f()r(! his acceptance of tire Bishopric of Cal- 
c.iitta., laid livcsl as Rector of Hodnet — the poet- 
r(‘c.tor — within two niihis of her home. 

Oiui of th(^ ha])py cirele which constantly met at 
llodindi Ih'ctory, she laid known Augustus Hare 
(lirst-cousin of Mrs. Hefier, Avho was a daughter 
of i)(!a-n 8hipl(\y) sinc(‘ she was eighteen. Later 
iid.erests and tludi' eonimon sorrow in Hebor’s death 
lia.d ibrown them closely togdher, and it would 
sca,r(^(ly have Ixhui po.ssibh' for two ])ersons to have 
prov(Ml ((a.ch otlu'r’s (lia.ra(!ters more thoroughly than 
ihey ha,d doiuu liefore tlui time of their marriage, 
whidi was not t.ill Maria Jjeyccster was in her thirty- 
first y(iar. 

E<jur y(‘ars (jf [)erfect happiness wei'e permitted 
tluun — years spent almost entirely in the quiet of 
thdr littht lAv.tory in the singidarly small parish of 
Alton Barnes amid the Wiltshire downs, where the 
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the convent of the Sacre Coenr, that the nuns refused 
to keep her amongst them, and she afterwards lived 
in the world, giving frequent anxiety to her sister, 
the Marquise de Gabriac, and to Lord Tankerville 
and Lady Malmesbury, her cousins. During my first 
visit at Rome, I saw Madame Davidoff often, and, 
after a courteous expression of regret that I was sure 
to be eternally damned, she would do her best to 
convert me. I believe my dear mother underwent 
great qualms on my visits to her. But her religious 
unscrupulousness soon alienated me, and I had a final 
rupture with her upon her urging me to become a 
Roman Catholic secretly, and to conceal it from my 
adopted mother as long as she lived. Other Roman 
Catholics who made a vehement effort for my per- 
version were Monsignor Talbot and Monsignor How- 
ard, the latter of whom I had known as a very hand- 
some dashing young guardsman a few years before, 
but who afterwards became a Cardinal. There was 
a most ridiculous scene when they came to the 
Palazzo Lovati, where Monsignor Howard made so 
violent a harangue against Protestantism that Mon- 
signor Talbot was obliged to apologise for him. 
Roman Catholics with whom we were intimate from 
circumstances were the ex-Jew Mr. Goldsmid and his 
wife. Mr. Goldsmid had been converted by the Pere 
Ratisbon, whose own conversion was attributed par- 
tially to the image of the Virgin in the Church of 
Andrea delle Fratte, and partly to the prayers of 
M. de la Ferronays, which are believed to have 
endowed the image with speech. 

A really excellent Roman Catholic priest of whom 
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I saw inu(4» was Monsi”'uoi' Pellerin, Bishop in Coehin- 
<'liiua.. His (‘ouversa-tioii was liberal and l)eaiitil‘ul, 
au<! 1 h‘ had tlu; sinijilieity of a nu'dheval saint. Jle 
was at I hat time about to return to China, with a 
p'roaf pi‘obal)ilit'V of martyrdom. Oil his last day in 
home h(‘ (H'lehratc'd mass in the Catacombs in the. 
('hapi‘1 of Santa. Cecilia, a. most touchini^ sight even 
to tliose who W(“re not of Ids faith. On taking leave, 
lie gave nu^ a small silver cinicilix, wdiich I treasured 
for a long t hiH', then it di.sap[)eared : I alwa.ys thought 
that. Ijca made away with it., in the fear that it might 
mak(‘ me a Roman Catholiia 1 lu'ard of the close 
of .Monsigiior Celh'rin’s self-sacrificing life in China 
several years later. 

Amongst the Engli.sh we had many [ileasant friends, 
(‘Specially the George Cavimdishes and the Greene 
Wilkinsons, who liad a grea,t fortune left to them for 
opening a pt‘W-door to an old gentleman : it usiul to 
be said that th(‘y ought to take “ Pro Pudor ” a,s their 
motto. 

But no notice of our familiar society at Rome can 
be complete, which does not. spi'ak of Aiintii' ” — 
Miss Baul — th(^ sister of “ Italima,” who lived lu'r 
own life ajiart in two rooms in a (uirner of the Pari- 
sani Palace, where she saw and observi'd everything, 
and was very ready to make her (piaint original 
ri'inarks upon what she had observed when she join(.(d 
the ri'st. of the family, which was only in the even- 
ings. 1 never saw “ AmiCu' ” otherwise than des- 
perat.(‘ly busy, sometimes with immense rolls of 
embroidiTy, sometimes with charcoal-drawing, often 
with extraordinary and niust incomprehensible 
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hemes for recovering the very large fortune she 
id once possessed, and which she had lost in “the 
ml Bankruptcy.” Italima was not at all kind to 
ir, but this did not affect her in the least : she went 
ir own way, and when she was most soundly abused, 
only seemed to amuse her. My sister she abso- 
tely adored, and then and afterwards used to think 
perfect happiness to sit and watch her for hours, 
5t being able to hear a word she said on account of 
sr deafness. I was exceedingly fond of “ Auntie,” 
id used to delight to escape from the ungenial 
unosphere of Italima’s great drawing-room to the 
isy little den in the corner of the palace, where I 
as always a welcome visitor, and always found 
)mething amusing going on. 

When we arrived in Rome, my sister Esmeralda 
as supposed to be partially engaged to Don Emilio 
.ignano, eldest son of the Duke Massimo, whom she 
ad known well from childhood. Emilio at one time 
assed every evening at the Palazzo Parisani ; but 
uring this winter Donna Teresa Doria appeared in 
le world, and the old Duchess Massimo, who hated 
.nglo-Roman alliances, by a clever scheme soon com- 
elled her son to consent to an engagement with her. 
Caving learnt this, Esmeralda refused ever to receive 
Imilio again. On the day before his marriage, how- 
ver, he found her in the Church of S. Claudio, and 
ried to make her marry him at once by the easy 
Ionian form, “ Ecco il mio marito — Ecco la mia 
loglie,” but she would not listen to him. Then, 
rhen she drove to the Villa Borghese, he pursued the 
arriage, regardless of the people in the street. His 
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hat fell off, but he would not stop : he seemed to 
have lost his senses. 

At a marriage in high life in Eome, the guests are 
often asked, not to the actual ceremony, but to St. 
Peter’s afterwards, to see the bridal pair kiss the foot 
of the famous statue. When the Duke and Duchess 
Eignano entered St. Peter’s, they were piteous to see : 
they would not look at each other. Old Lady Eolle 
was there, standing by 'the statue, and when they 
came near she said audibly, “ What a wicked scene 1 
what a sinful marriage ! ” And Emilio heard her, 
gave her one look of agony, and flung himself down 
on the pavement in front of the statue. 

As Duchess Eignano, Teresa Doria was wretched. 
We saw her afterwards at Genoa, in the old Doria 
Palace, with her mother, whose death was hastened 
by the sight of her daughter’s woe and her own dis- 
appointed ambition. Before long the Duchess Teresa 
was separated from her husband. Her tragical fate 
was a good thing for her sisters : the second sister, 
Guendolina, made a happy marriage with the Conte 
di Somaglia in the Marchi, and the youngest, Olimpia, 
was allowed to remain long unmarried. This last 
daughter of the house of Doria was described by her 
mother as so very small when she was born, that they 
swathed her in flannel and laid her in the sun, in the 
hope that it would make her grow like a plant. I 
was one day at the house of Mrs. de Selby, cousin of 
Princess Doria, when her servant threw open the 
door and announced in a stentorian voice, aUo Romano 
— La sua Eccellenza 1’ illustrissima Principessina la 
Donna Olimpia di Doria,” — and there marched in a 
stately little maiden of eight years old ! 
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Cardinal Antonelli obtained an order for my sister 
and me to visit the Madre Makrina, the sole survivor 
of the Polish nuns who were martyred for their faith 
in the terrible persecution at Minsk. _ The nuns were 
starved, flogged to death, buried ahve, subjected to 
the most horrible cruelties. Three escaped and 
reached Vienna, where two of them disappeared and 
never were heard of again. After a series of unparal- 
leled adventures and escapes, the Abbess, the Madre 
Makrina, arrived in Rome. Pope Gregory XYI. 
received her kindly, but made her tell her whole story 
once for all in the presence of sixty witnesses, who 
all wrote it down at once to ensure accuracy, and 
then he shut her up, for fear she should be turned 
into a saint and object of pilgrimage. It was not 
generally known what had become of the Madre 
Makrina — it was a mystery in Rome — but we were 
able to trace her to the tiny convent of the Monache 
Polacche, which has since been destroyed by the Sar- 
dinian Government, but which then stood near the 
Arch of Gallienus, nearly opposite the Church of S. 
Eusebio. Italima wished to go with us, but we could 
only obtain an order for two. When we rang the 
convent bell and had shown our permit through the 
grille, a portress from within drew a bolt which 
admitted us to a little room — den rather — barred 
with iron, and with an iron cage at one side, behind 
which the portress, a very fat old woman, reappear- 
ing, asked us many questions about ourselves, the 
Pope, the state of Rome generally. At last we got 
tired and said, “ But shall we not soon see the Madre 
Makrina ? ” — “ lo sono la Madre Makrina,” said the 
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)ld woman, laugliing. Then we said, “ Oh, do tell us 
;he story of Minsk.” — “No,” she replied, “I prom- 
sed at the feet of Pope Gregory XVI. that I would 
lever tell that story again : the story is written 
lown, you can read it, but I cannot break my prom- 
se.” — “ How dreadfully you must have suffered at 
Vlinsk,” we said. “ Yes,” she answered, and, going 
lackwards, she pulled up her petticoats and showed 
IS her legs, which were enormously fat, yet, a short 
listance above the ankles, were quite eaten away, so 
;hat you could see the bones. “ This,” she said, “was 
laused by the chains I wore at Minsk.” The Madre 
Hakrina, when we took leave, said, “ I am filled with 
wonder as to how you got admittance. I have never 
seen any one before since I came here, and I do not 
suppose I shall ever see any one again, so I will give 
you a little memorial of your visit ! ” and she gave 
me a tiny crucifix and medal off her chain. I have 
it still. 

When the Emperor Nicholas came to Pome, he 
went to pay his respects to the Pope, who received 
him very coldly. “ You are a great king,” said Pius 
IX. “ You are one of the mightiest monarchs in the 
world, and I am a feeble old man, the servant of 
servants ; but I cite you to meet me again, to meet 
me before the throne of the Judge of the world, and 
to answer there for your treatment of the nuns at 
Minsk.” 

But of the gathering up of reminiscences of Roman 
life there is no end, and after all, my normal life was 
a quiet one with my mother, driving with her, sketch- 
ing with her, sitting with her in the studio of the 
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veiu'i'iibU' ('anevari,^ who was doing hc'r ])ortrait., 
sp(‘n(ling aftornoons with lu'r in tho Medici gardens, 
in the hi'antifid Villa Wolkonski, or in the (puet 
valley near tlu^ grovi^ a,nd grotto of Kgeria. 

In the mornings wi^ gimerally walk('d on ilui Pincio, 
and tlu'n^ often notiiu'd a. family of father, motlnu', 
a.nd danghlm’ working on the terra.c(‘, as tin* custom 
t hen was, at roiH‘-making. One day a, carriage' passinl 
and re-[»assed with a solitary g<‘ntleman in it, who at 
last, as if h(MU)uld no long(‘r restrain hims(«lf, jiim|)<Ht 
out ami ruslu'd towards the group (‘Xtdaiming, “ O’est 
elle 1 e’ (‘st (ilk* ! ” 'I'hen he iKH-anu' (‘inharrassed, re- 
tiri'd, and eventually s(mt his servant, to heg that tlu! 
mother would bring some of lu'rcord to his hous(‘ tliii 
m^xt morning. She oh(‘y(‘<l, and on entering his 
apart numt was struck at <ine(‘ hy a portrait on the 
wall. " 'I’liat is t he picture of my da.ught.i‘r,” 
she .said. “ No,” he re{)lied, “that is the portrait of 
my ilca<l wife.” Ih^ then [)rocet>ded to say that he 
must from that tinu' ('on.sidt'r him.scdf allianced to h(tr 
daughter, for that in her In* .schemed to .see aga,in his 
lost wife, and he insisted on esta.hlishing the old 
woman and luu' daughter in comfortahle lodgings, a, ml 
hiring all kinds of masters for th<‘ latter, ,sa.ying that, 
lu' waadd go a.way and leave her to her studies, a.ml 
that irj a ytair he should (anm* hai’k to imirry her, 
\vhieh h(^ did. In Mngland this wmdtl he a very (ix- 
traordinary story, hut it was m»t thought much of at 
Home. 

I have always found that the iutere.st.s of Home 
have a more adhesive ])ower than those of any other 

* WiiaHt* run* |»ctrtmit of hituHttIf In in ilm Uilr/i at Flaronce. 
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place, and that it is more difficult to detach oneself 
from them ; and even in this first winter, which was 
the least pleasant I have spent there — the conflicthig 
requirements of my two mothers causing no small 
difficulty — I was greatly distressed when my mother, 
in her terror of Madame Davidoff and Co., decided 
that we must leave for Naples on the twenty-third of 
February. What an unpleasant companion I was as 
we drove out of the Porta S. Giovanni in the large 



carriage of the vetturino Constantino, with — after the 
custom of that time — a black Spitz sitting on the 
luggage behind to guard it, which he did most effica- 
ciously. I remember with a mental shiver how pite- 
ously the wind howled over the parched Campagna, 
and how the ruins looked almost frightful in the drab 
light of a sunless winter morning. But though the 
cold was most intense, for the season really was too 
early for such a journey, our spirits were revived by 

^ From “ Days near Borne.” 
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the extreme picturesqueness of the old towns we 
passed through. In Vahnontone, where the huge 
Doria palace is, we met a ghastly funeral, an old 
woman carried by the Frati della Misericordia on an 
open bier, her withered head nodding to and fro with 
the motion, and priests — as Lea said — “ gibbering 
before her.” Here, from the broad deserted terrace 
in front of the palace, we looked over the mountains, 
with mists drifting across them in the wind ; all was 
the essence of picturesqueness, raggedness, ignorance, 
and filth. By Frosinone and Ceprano — then the 
dreary scene of the Neapolitan custom-house — we 
reached San Germano, where the inn was in those 
days most wretched. In our rooms we were not only 
exposed to every wind that blew, but to the invasions 
of little Marianina, Joannina, and Nicolina, who 
darted in every minute to look at us, and to the hens, 
who walked about and laid their eggs under the bed 
and table. Most intensely, however, did we delight 
in the beauties of the glorious ascent to Monte Cas- 
sino and in all that we saw there. 

How well I remember the extreme wretchedness of 
our mid-day halting-places in the after journey to 
Capua, and wonder how the pampered Italian travel- 
lers of the present day would put up with them ; but 
in those days we did not mind, and till it was time to 
go on again, we drew the line of old crones sitting 
miserably against the inn-wall, rocking themselves to 
and fro in their coloured hoods, and cursing us in a 
chorus of — 

Ah, vi pigli mi accidente 

Voi che non date niente/’ 

if we did not give them anything. 
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While we were at Naples, every one was full of the 
terrible earthquake which in December had been 
devastating the Basilicata. Whole towns were de- 
stroyed. It was as after a deep snow in England, 
which covers fields and hedges alike ; you could not 
tell in the mass of d4bris whether you were walking 
over houses or streets. The inhabitants who escaped 



KOCCA JANCLA ABOVE SAN GEKMANO.'- 

were utterly paralysed, and sat like Indian Brahmins 
with their elbows on their knees, staring in vacant 
despair. Hundreds were buried alive, who might 
have been extricated if sufficient energy had been left 
in the survivors. Others, buried to the middle, had 
the upper part of their bodies burned off by the fire 
which spread from the ruined houses, and from which 
they were unable to escape. Thousands died after- 
wards from the hunger and exposure. 

^ From “ Southern Italy.” 
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inhabitants, less than two hundred in number, living 
close at each other’s doors, around two or three small 
pastures, grew to regard Augustus Hare and his wife 
with the affection of children for their parents. So 
close was the tie which united them that, when the 
rich family living of Hurstmonceaux fell vacant on 
the death of our great-uncle Robert, Augustus Hare 
could not bear to leave his little Alton, and implored 
my father to persuade his brother J ulius to give up 
his fellowship at Trinity and to take it instead. 

Having lived but little in the country, and his atten- 
tion having been engrossed by other subjects, Augustus 
Hare was, from education and habits of life, unacquainted 
with the character and wants of the poor. The poverty of 
their minds, their inability to follow a train of reasoning, 
their prejudices and superstitions, were quite unknown to 
him. All the usual hindi’ances to dealing with them, tliat 
are commonly ascribed to a college life, were his in full 
force. But his want of experience and knowledge touch- 
ing the minds and habits of the poor were overcome by the 
love he felt towards all his fellow-creatures, and his sym- 
pathy in all their concerns. In earlier days this Christ- 
like mind had manifested itself towards his friends, towards 
servants, towards all with whom he was brought in contact. 
It now taught him to talk to his poor parishioners and enter 
into their interests with the feeling of a father and a friend. 

. . . He had the power of throwing himself out of himself 
into the interests and feelings of others ; nor did he less 
draw out their sympathies into his own, and make them 
sharers in his pleasures and his concerns. It was not only 
the condescension of a superior to those over whom he 
was placed, it was far more the mutual interchange of 
feeling of one who loved to forget the difference of station 
to which each was called, and to bring forward the 
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Whilst we were at Naples my mother lost her gold 
watch. We believed it to have been stolen as we 
were entering the Museo Borbonico, and gave notice 
to the police. They said they could do nothing un- 
less we went to the King of the Thieves, who could 
easily get it back for us: it would be necessary to 
make terms with him. So a ragazsaccio ^ was sent to 
guide us through one of the labyrinthian alleys on 
the hill of St. Elmo to a house where we were pre- 
sented to the King of Thieves. He mentioned his 
terms, which we agreed to, and he then said, “ If the 
watch has been stolen anywhere within twelve miles 
round Naples, you shall have it in twenty-four hours.” 
Meanwhile the watch was found by one of the cus- 
todes of the Museo at the bottom of that bronze vase 
in which you are supposed to hear the roaring of the 
sea ; my mother had been stooping down to listen, 
and the watch had fallen in. But the story is worth 
mentioning, as the subserviency of the police to the 
King of the Thieves was characteristic of public jus- 
tice under Ferdinand II. 


To MY Sister. 

Sorrento^ March 7, 1858. — Some people say Sorrento 
is the most beautiful place in the world, and I believe 
that even my town-loving sister, if she could gaze over 
the golden woods in the sunset of this evening, and see 
the crimson smoke float over dark Vesuvius and then 
drift far over the blue sea, would allow it to be more 
inspiring than the Piazza S. Claudio ! Then to-day the 
mother and her three companions have been riding on 
donkeys to the lovely Vigna Sersale through a fringe of 

1 The familiar term expressing a rascal of a boy.’" 
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coronilla and myrtle, anemones and violets. ... It is a 
comfort here to be free from the begging atmosphere of 
Naples, for in Sorrento people do not beg; they only pro- 
pose ‘ mangiare maccaroni alia sua salute.’ ” 

April 4. — We have had a charming cruise in the 
‘ Centaur ’ — the sea like glass, the view clear. Captain 
Clifford sent his boat to fetch us, and we sat on deck in 
arm-chairs, as if on land. In tiny fishing boats, lying flat 
on our backs, we entered the Grotta Azurra (of Capri), 
like a magical cavern peopled with phantoms, each face 



CAPRI 1 


looking livid as the boats floated over the deep blue water. 
Then we scrambled up to the fortress-palace of Tiberius, 
our ascent being enlivened by a tremendous battle between 
the midshipmen and the donkey-women, who finally drew 
their stilettos ! 

‘‘Amalfi is most romantic and lovely. We were there 
ten days, and spent the mornings in drawing amongst the 
1 From “ Southern Italy.’’ 
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purple rocks and sandy bays, and the afternoons in riding 
up the mountain staircases to the Saracenic rock-built 
castles and desolate towns. 

“The mother thinks I have grown dreadfully worldly 
under your influence, and that my love for wild-flowers is 
the only hopeful sign remaining ! ” 

From Salerno we made a glorious expedition to 
Paestmn, but on our return found our servant, John 
Gidman, alarmingly ill in consequence of a sunstroke 



P^STUM.l 


while fallen asleep on the balcony at Amalfi. His 
sufferings were dreadful, and he remained between 
life and death for a long time, and I believe was 
only eventually saved by the violent bleedings (so 
often inveighed against) of an Italian doctor. This 
delayed us long at the dull Salerno, and afterwards at 
La Cava, where I comforted myself by much drawing 
at Salvator Rosa’s grotto in the valley below the old 
Benedictine convent. 


1 From “ Southern Italy.” 
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Tn May our conipanious ri'turnod to Faiylaml, and 
liaving no one but utirsidve.s to considor, \vc idaimod 
to inako our own nortlu'rn veltiirino journey as inter- 
(‘sting as [)ossibli;. 1 think it was a deserii»tion in 
“• Dennis ” which nuuh' us take the route I>_v Viterlto 
and ()rvi(‘to, but wt‘ went, tlu're and .saw it with en- 
tluisiasin, as afterwards Pt>ruL!;ia — to which wi* zif;'- 
zag|i;cd hack across tlu^ AiKMinines, and t’ortona, 
wh(“r(i the hill was redolent with great wild yellow 
ros(‘s, and when* I drew tin* tomb of S. Margherita in 
the monasU'ry, to thi' great, delight of the monks, who 
regaled us with snulY and wine. 

Whilst w(( W(‘re at. Kloivnei', living in the (kisa 
landelli, I made a deligditful excursion to Vallom- 
hrosa, driving in a lit.th*. carriagt* to Ikdago, and 
thcmce riding on a cart-horse up the forest, -<dt)thed 
uunxntain hy tlu^ rough track which emerges on a 
bright green lawn, then <-ova'r{‘d with masses of lilies 
and columbiiu!, and other sjtring flow(‘rs of escrv de- 
scu’iption. All around the dark forests swept down 
from th(i mountains towards the convent, where the 
hospitable moidis (uitertained me with a nmst excel- 
lent dinner, and tlu^ abbot showed the manuscripts. 

On my return, I found my mother .so convidsinl 
with laughter that it. was long befui'e sla* was abb* 
to explain tlu*. cau.se of it. At last, slie showed me 
a letter in her hand, wldadi was a violent <leclarathin 
of love and proposal of marriagt* from om*<li«»rgiu 
Rtn’ert — “ b(*llo — po.s.sidente — a voeato ” — who was 
oven tlam waiting at Sitma to know if his •• liamme 
d’amore” was rtssponded to, and if he might hast»m 
to Klorenct! to throw’ him.stdf at the feet (jf the obje>ct 
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of Ms adoration. For some time we were utterly 
bewildered, but at length recollected that at Kome a 
young man had constantly followed the cousin who 
was with us, had lifted the heavy curtains for her at 
the entrance of the churches, found her places in 
a mass-book, &c., and we concluded that he must 
have tracked her to the Palazzo Lovati, inquired of 



VALLOMBROSA. 


the porter who hved there, and hearing it was “ Mrs. 
Hare,” had followed us to Florence. Lady Anne 
S. Giorgio coming in soon after to see us, undertook 
to answer the letter, and did so most capitally ; but 
Giorgio Rovert did not break his heart, and within 
three weeks we heard of him as proposing to old 
Lady Dillon ! 
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'I'lic Lad} Amu* S. (limyin I ha\f iitfiit iniifd lit-eaii 
at this tiiui' tn iil! a erfal part in <>nr litV. was 

a Iviuuau ('athiilic, ami iiswd to sa} tliat "In- !ia«l 
1h'(‘(iuh‘ so (at si\tt*rii| uti ai'cuunt »'! th** piutr 
apidii^y whudi slic fiiiiml made tnr l*ri>i(-s!anti>ni 
in Kdhnrtsitn’s “I'liarlns V.,’ wldidi she had iii'cn 
rcadinu:. Aftt'r sim was a widnw. sin* Lfranif a 
in(‘inli(‘r <4' a 'IVrtiary Ordrr whii’ii Idiids its Mitarifs 
tn fnrsalv(‘ fin* vanities nf tlie vvnrld, fn wear a rrns>,, 
and lit* drt'ssed in Idaek. She used tn Is* vniv 
anxious for niy (’onversion, and have speeial pra\ers 
to that, intent, on St. .Xnynistini's I>a_v. .'^he reail 
thronjfh Madame de Sevijiiie cverv year, .and iter 
lihntry of hoidvs exeited f he astonishini*nt of her poorer 
nei|j:ld)oar.s, who .said, ”() la Coiitessii n I.anlo hiiona ; 
h'litlite .sempre ; prejia .sempfe ; latito hiiona,” for 
they eaimot imdm'stand any one rtsiditiijf anythitie 
Imt relijriotts Imoks. 

Lady Aniu' wa.s «ine of the daiij^hters of that 
Iieantifnl Lady()xford who.s»' olTsjtrinj; were nannal 
“the Ilarlidan Mi.seellany.” Laily Oxford li\ed at 
(Jeiioa with her danjrhter.s, leavinjj latnl Oxfonl in 
Enjiland, wtid diirinjj; her Italian life had m.any 
.strange advent tires, and one of a most terriide kind, 
the story of which wa.s related to me liy Er. Wi-liesley, 
who was pre.sent at the time. Imt I will omit it. Of 
the weird .stories of the other sisters 1 will .say 
nothing, hnt Lady Anne in her youth was engaged 
to a young Italian, wht», with the ugly name «tf 
Boggi, was yet of a very giaid family. However, 
hefoio they could he married, Boggi died, aial the 
Harleys ndnrnecl to England. While there, l«idy 
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Arme wi.shed to marry licr music-mast t‘r, hut her 
family would not hear of it, aud by tlu^ harshness 
of tlu'ir oi)[)usitiou madi' her life miserable. lla\iu^' 
strivmi vainly for soiiu' ycsirs to win the consent of 
her family. Lady Amu' wrote to Madame Hoyui, the 
mother of lu'r lat(‘ laUrothed, with wlumi she had 
always kept, up a communication, to say that she 
was in wndohed luadth and spirits, that slu‘ re(pnred 
chauo(“ terribly, and that she was very unhappy 
becaus(“ lu'r family vi(»l<-ntly opposed her marriage 
with a very ('xcellent youn,u: Italian— -bid she did 
not say who lit* was. Nhulaiiu' l>ogp;i replied liy 
sa_yiug that nothing couhl givi* her greatei- happim-ss 
than having her dearest ,\nnie with her, and implor- 
ing her to come out to her at once. 'I'be Harley 
family cons<‘nte(l, thinking that the changi- might- 
<uire l,ady Aiiik's heartache, and sh<‘ w<mt out to 
Madame Hoggi, who hail always said that she looked 
upon her as a daughter because she was once 
engaged to her dead son. 

While Lady Anne was with Madatne Boggi, she 
heard that her Italian lover had returned to Italy to 
join his friimds, but that he had been stopped by 
illness at some j)luc(i in the north of Italy, utul was 
lying in a very critical conilition. I cannot say how 
Lady Anne persuaded Madame Boggi, but she did 
persuadi! hm' to consent to her going off to nurse 
her lover, and, unmarried girl as she was, slu' nursed 
him through all his illness. lie died, but his brother, 
who came to him when hi* was dying, was .so touched 
hy Lady Anne’s devotion, that he afterward.s proposed 
to her, and .she married him. 
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Till' Imshaiid of Lady Aune was only a “cavalii'n'.” 
They wore dreadfully [loor, and livi'd at a littli' fann 
somewhere in the hills above Spezia, where two hoys 
and ;i. ii;irl were horn. But Lady Anni' did not. mind 
poverty; she fatteiu'd her ehiekeiis and piys for 
market, she studied holanv and all the oloyies hy 
lu'rself, and she tauu;ht her children. .Afti'r she 
heeanii' a. widow, she heard one day that her father. 
Lord Oxford, from whom she had heeu separated 
from ehildhood, was passiiiy' through Italy, and she 
threw her.self in his way upon the stairea.se in the 
inn at Sarzana. When he found who she was, he 
was deli!.i'ht(‘d both with her and her children. Ih' 
said, “ I have done nothing for you hitherto, and 
I can do nothing for yiai after my di'ath, for my 
alTairs are arranged and they cannot he altered; hut. 
whatever you ask nu' to do lum' shall he granted.’’ 

Thi'ii,” said Lady Aniu', you have always looked 
down upon me and des)ii.sed me, heean.se my husliand 
was a. simple ‘eavaliere.’ You are going to Koine: 
get me created a (lounte.ss in my own right, and then 
you will despise me no mori'.” .And Lord Oxford 
went to Koine, and, hy his personal infhienee with 
till* Pope, to whom he had great opportunities of 
being n.si'fnl, his daughter Anne was created a. 
Ooimtess in her own right, and her sons heeame 
titular ('oimts and her daughter a Countess. 

It was in this summer of IKdH, while we wen* at 
Florence, that Lady Anm* eame to “ Italima" (for she 
had known my father intimately in her palmy days) 
and said, “ You know how I have lived like a hermit 
in my ‘■Irnu/o,' and meanwhile ht're is Carolina grown 
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up, and Cai'olina must marry somebody, and that 
somebody you must find, for you are almost the only 
person I know.” And, to her surprise, Italima was 
able to answer, “ It is really very odd, but Mrs. de 
Selby, the cousin of Princesses Doria and Borghese, 
was here this morning, and she said, ‘ Here is 
Roberto, and I want to find somebody for him to 
marry. I do not want a fortune, we have plenty of 
money, but it must be a girl of good family, and if 
she is partly English so much the better.’ ” 

We went to the betrothal dinner of Robert Selby 
and Carolina di S. Giorgio, and afterwards we ran 
about the Torrigiani gardens in the still summer 
evening, and made round our straw hats wreaths of 
the fireflies, which, when they are once fixed, seldom 
fly away. Carolina was afterwards a great friend of 
ours, and most entertaining and clever. She could 
imitate an old priest scolding and taking snuff so 
exactly, that if you shut your eyes you thought one 
must be in the room j and she used to create for 
herself little dramas and tragedies, in which she was 
as pathetic as she was at other times comic. As a 
mother she was most unfortunate. Several of her 
children were poisoned by eating “fungi” at a 
trattoria outside the Porta del Popolo, and she her- 
self nearly died from the same cause. After Robert 
Selby’s death she married again, and went to live at 
Leghorn. 

I was very sorry afterwards that during this visit 
we never saw Mrs. Browning, who died in 1861, 
before we were at Florence again. We used to hear 
much of her — of her peculiar appearance, with her 

70L. I. — 31 
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long cnrls, and (from illness) her head always on one 
side; of the infinite charm of her conversation; of 
her interest in spiritualism ; how she would endeavour 
to assert her belief in it in her little feeble voice, upon 
which Browning would descend in his loud tones ; 
but they were perfectly devoted to each other. 

Another person whom we often saw at Florence 
was the foolish wife of our dear old Landor, who 
never ceased to describe with fury his passionate 
altercations with her, chiefly caused apparently by 
jealousy. Landor was still living at Bath at this 
time. 

In the Cascine at Florence we found the same 
old flower-woman who had been there when*I was 
a baby in the Prato, where I was taught to walk. 
She used to drive to the Cascine with her flowers in 
a smart carriage with a pair of horses, and would 
smile and kiss her hands to us as we passed. It was 
contrary to good Florentine manners not to accept 
the flowers which she offered to every one she saw 
when she arrived where the carriages were waiting, 
but they were never paid for at the time ; only a 
present was sent occasionally, or given by foreigners 
when they left Florence, and she came to the station 
to see them off and present a farewell bouquet. I 
merely mention these customs because they are 
probably dying out, perhaps are already extinct. 

My cousin Lady Normanby was at this time resi- 
dent in her beautiful Florentine villa, with its lovely 
garden of roses and view over Florence, and she was 
very kind to us. 

We were at Florence this year during the festival 
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hi*<>lh(‘rly union ns inmnhors of oin* family in C'hi 
(‘liildrtm of (In* sanit* Heavenly Fa.(ln*i\ in wliieh hh‘s 
(‘(jualily all (list inrtions an* dom* away. Ofimi would 
ask tlu*ir eonnsid in inatl(*is of wliieh In* was i‘>'noranl, ; 
call upon llu*ir syinpailiy in his thaidvful rejoiciin^v I 
o'ardt*iu his iiayrn*hk his lious(*, w<*re as il wer«* thro 
opi*n to tln*uua*'^ he nunh^ lln‘ni partakers of his <*njoynn 
or sought for (hi‘ir assisliinec* in his in*ed. . . . I'iie < 
pattt*rn (‘V<*r hefort* his (*yes was his InU’d and Mastei’ rh* 
('hrist; (In* lirsl <jU(‘slion he asked himselh "Whal wo 
desus ('hris(. havt* me to <h»? Wdiat would lit* havt* «h 
in my phn‘(‘? ' 

P(‘rlV(*(. ('onleii(edn(‘SS with wliaf was appointed 
him, and de(*[) (hankrnlni‘ss for all tin* p;ood (hinos 
liim, ma;rk(‘d his whole lK‘ini»*. In d(‘eidin,i;' what shouhl 
(loin*, or wln‘r(‘ In* should oo, or how hi* should ae(, 
(piestion of how far it mi!L;’ht suit his own eon\ euieiiet*, 
he a^'reeal)le to his own feeling's, was kept entirely in 
haekoround till all other claims wen* satistled. It was 
apparently at- the dictate of duty and n‘ason that th 
thoULt’hts wet‘e suppressed and made se(‘ondar\ : it seen 
to hi* the iirst, the iiat-ural feelinif in him, to seek lirsl 
thiuiL;’S of others and to <lo the will of (lod, and to look 
his own interest in the matter as having eotnparaliv 
nothin, o to do with it. And so , threat a dread had he 
h{‘in,L»’ led to any seltish or interested view\s, tliaf he woi 
tind eonsolatioii in havin;^' no family to include in the e 

sideration *llad 1 had ehildn*n 1 mi, phi have faiteiri 

an excuse for worldly»mindedness and envetotisiiessd I 
<‘hiidr(*n truly were liis fellow-men, tijose who were j 
takers of the, same ilesh and hlood, redeemed hy the .sa 
Saviour, heirs of the sa,me lasnenly inheritauee. h'or th 
lie was w'illino' to spend and he spent, for them he v 
('orrfoits of all the oood that mi^i'iit. he ohtaiued, . . . 
wais never weary in welFdoino, never thoU|^’ht tie I 
dime (‘uouo’lp ni*ver feared doin|.( loo intteln Those sir 
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of (!orpus Domini, aiul saw that <'urious [irocossion, 
(;lii(‘fly consist in ij; (tf lit t le Itoys in white dominos, ami 
brown monks and hrothm’s of the Mis(‘rie<ir<lia ; hut, 
following tlu' Anddushop unih'r his (^anopy, eanu' the 
(Jrand Duki' on foot, with all tlu' male meiidiers of 
the (lorsini and (iuieeiardiui families, and tlu‘ young 
Archdukes in whiti^ sjitin trains. 

We saw also tlu* lAunuUing Hospital, where all the 
children wi're brought, up and nursed by goat.s. and 
where, wlu'u the childrt'U crieil, the goats ran ami 
gave tlu'in suck. 

About tlu* Itlth of .fum* wt* .st>ttled at Lucca baths, 
in tlu* pl(*a.sant litth* ttasa Bertini, a primitive house 
mort* like* a. farm-hou.se than a villa, on the steep hill- 
side* aleeeve* the* (Iraiiel Duke*’s pal;ee*e*. po.sses>ing a 
e'hiirming little g:irele*n eif ole‘;uiele*rs aiiel apph'-t re-e-s iit 
tlu* h;ie*k, with vie*WS deeWll inteithe* geirge*e>f the* rive*r. 
<mel up intee the* hilly e*eirnlie*lels, whie’ll We*re* alwitys 
eipt*n tee u.s. Ve'ry eh*light fill were* the'e*arly meirnings, 
when the meetlie*!*, with beeeik iiiiel c!iin|Kstiee(l, Wiin- 
ele‘re*el up the* hill-|)ii,th, fringeeel with fhiwer.s. tee the* 
Bjigni (Ijihli. (Ihiirming teeee the (*ve'nings, whe*n, afte*r 
merendn" ilt feeur ee’cleee*k iu the gtirelen. we* ti.sed tee 
gee feerth, with till tlu* little .seech'ty, ill e*iirri.'ige*,s or em 
horsehnek, till the* lu*avv dew.s fi-ll, ami elreeve* us in 
ley the ligiit of the firellie's. A meest pli*:t.sant e-iivle 
surreeuml<*el u.s. Olee.se* by, in a large* e’eeed villa with a 
feeuntain, w;is the* gi*ntle* invaliel Mrs. (Ire'vilh* {udf 
Ijeeckee), singing iiliel ceeinpo.sing imi.sic, with he*!* ple*Jis- 
!int ceempanieeti Mks Ihewlaml. Ju.st be*loW. in the* 
heete*l eef the* villtr, ••Auntie*" was living with the* 
(ieserge* (javendishe.s, ;uul in the* .stre*e*t by the rive*!* 
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the pretty widow, Mrs. Francis Colegrave, with her 
children, Howard and Florence, and her sister Miss 
Chichester. 

x4.n amusing member of the society at the Bagni, 
living in a cottage full of curiosities, was Mrs. Stisted, 
the original of Mrs. Ricketts in “ The Daltons.” She 
had set her heart upon converting the Duke of Parma 
to Protestantism, and he often condescended to con- 
troversy with her. One day she thought she had 
really succeeded, but driving into Lucca town next 
day, to her horror she met him walking bare-headed 
in a procession with a lighted candle in his hand. 
Then and there she stopped her carriage and began 
to upbraid him. When he returned to the Bagni, he 
went to see her and to reprove her. “ There cannot,” 
he said, “ be two sovereigns at Lucca ; either I must 
be Duke or you must be Queen,” and ever after she 
was called the Queen of the Bagni. Colonel Stisted 
had a number of curious autographs, the most inter- 
esting being the MS. of the “ Lines to an Indian air ” 
— “I rise from dreams of thee ” — found in the 
pocket of Shelley after he was drowned. 

Living beneath us all this summer were the Grand 
Ducal family, and we saw them constantly. They 
were greatly beloved, but the Grand Duchess-Dowager, 
who was a Sardinian princess, was more popular than 
the reigning Grand Duchess, who was a Neapolitan 
Bourbon, and ultimately brought about the ruin of 
the family by her influence. The Grand Duchess- 
Dowager was the step-mother of the Grand Duke, 
and also his sister-in-law, having been sister-in-law of 
his first wife. The Hereditary Grand Duke was 
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married to her niece, a lovely Saxon jprincess, who 
died soon afterwards : it was said that he treated her 
very ill, and that his younger brother protected her. 
We were at a very pretty bail which was given on 
the festa of S. Anna, her patroness. Tlie Grand 
Ducal family generally went out at the same hour as 
ourselves. In the middle of the day nothing stirred 
except the scorpions, which were a constant terror. 



PONTE ALLA MADDALENA, LUCCA.l 


One was found in my bath in the morning, and all 
that day we were in fearful expectation, as the crea- 
tures never go about singly ; but in the evening we 
met the companion coming upstairs. There were 
also quantities of serpents, which in the evening used 
frequently to be seen crossing the road in a body 
going down to the river to drink. 

Every Friday afternoon we had a reception in our 
hill-set garden, and our maid Quintilia set out tea and 
fruit, &c., in the summer-house. At the gate a basket 
was held, into which every one dropped a story as 


1 From “Central Italy.” 
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they ('Utcn'il, aiul tlu-y wen* all rrad aliuui alti'i- ti-a, 
OiK* (lay, ()iii‘ (tt tli(*M‘ sturics. a sijuil* on I Itra- 
I’nitc.stants written liy the ytmny-iT ( 'a\ cuilish, 

led to a great fracas with the (leorge ( 'avendi.shes. 
Admiral and Mrs. Cavendish lieing perfect iy fnrioii.s 
wdth my gentle mother, who of all people ua.H {he 
ino.st innocent, as she could not have an idea of what 
was in tiie stories till tiny were read aloud, Well 
do I rmnendter coming round the corner of the villa, 
and finding the Admiral .storming at her as .>.he .sat 
upon lier doidvcy, with “ My daughters .sh.ill tiever 
entt'r your hou.s(* again ~ tiny shall never enter it 
again!" and her sweet smile as .she repiieil, " 'rheii. 
Adminil Cavendish, I iiuve only to tlmnk you .so very 
much for having .so often allowed them to conn* to 
me hitherto ’’ — and the Admirar.s suhtlned look 
Jifterwiirds. 

d'here was a little sehoid e.stahlished ly the tirand 
Dmdie.ss just htdow us, whither my nnither .sometimes 
went in tlie morinngs. The children were taught 
Scripture dialogtnvs. One little girl wotild ,say to 
jinother, “Oh, eara mia, eara arnica mia. I have such 
a wonderful thing to tell yon." atnl then would nar- 
rate how a haht- was horn in Bethlehem, Siv., upon 
which the hearer would exclaim, “ O ( Iran DiiC in 
lufr amazement, and on one occasion, with a erv of 
“() eielo ! " pretended to faint uwayvvith astonish- 
ment in the most natural way imagitiahh*. 

A long excursion frotn laieea was that to (»alieano, 
where a hermit with a reputation of great .sanctity 
was living under an overhanging elilT in the monn- 
tains. He hid himself on onr approaeh, hnt imr largi* 
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artistic occupations in which I began to feel that I 
might possibly in time be able to distinguish myself. 
Before me was the weary monotony of Hurstmon- 
ceaux, only broken by visits from or to relations, by 
most of whom I was disliked and slighted, if not pos- 
itively ill-treated. I also felt sure that all the 
influence of my aunts would be used with my easily 
guided mother to force upon me the most uncon- 
genial of employments, which she was only too 
certain to allow them to advocate as “ especially 
desirable for Augustus, because they ivere uncon- 
genial ! ” I was at this time also in more than usual 
disgrace, because disgust at the sham Christians, sham 
Evangelicals, sham Protestants, with whom for years 
I had been thrown, had induced me to avow my 
horror of Ordination. In every way I felt myself 
unfitted for it. I wrote at this time — “ ‘Some fell 
upon stony places, where they had not much earth : 
and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
depth of earth ; and when the sun was up, they were 
scorched ; and, because they had no root, they with- 
ered away.’ If you want to know about my joast 
religious ‘ impressions,’ that is just my story.” Still 
the declaration of my determination not to take 
Orders, dreaded and put off for years, cost me acutest 
suffering from the pain and disappointment which I 
knew it inflicted upon my mother. 

When we left Casa Bertini and descended the 
steep hill to our carriages, we found that the whole 
society had been amusing themselves by dressing in 
mourning, and were waiting to sing “ a dirge ” of 
their own composition, as we drove away. But we 
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had one or two luorc^ liappy days. On the moriung 
after our arrival at LiUH-,a. town, wv. W(Mx; ash)nished 
hy .sounds of loud siuglup; in the [)a.s,sage, and g'oiu'j; 
out, found all those* we had so rcsx'ut.ly parted from 
at. the Ilao'ui singing in chorus .some more ver.se's 
which they had coin[)osedas “ a .serenade*,” and bring- 
ing for us a [)icture of the Ponte! all;i. Maddale*na., 
piiinteiel on n ste)ne e)ut e)f tlie* river. We! tpiie!kly 
ele*te*rmine*d to .spe*nd the el:iy in going with tlu*m to 
Pisa, and nuiking an e!.\e!ur.sion to the! (Jombo, whe*re! 
the Pisa.n pine!s end in the* .sands by the! .se*a.shor(* — 
and we* eliel not return till midnight- It was the 
custom at Lue-eea for tho.se* who drew to make* little* 
ske*te!lie*.s in thee tra ve*lle*rs’ beeeek a.t the* he)te*l, anel I 
hael atnuse*el niy,se*lf by eleeing emee the* ehiy be*fe)re*, anel 
in.se'ribing it “ Vie*w freem the! weells ejf Lueeeai,” tluiugh 
it was a wre!te!lie*el pe*rfe)rm:nu!e*, Whe*n we* e’a.nu! 
bae!k, we! fe)unel a nm.st le)ve*ly elrawing eippeesitc!, 
in.seirilx'el — “ Vie'W freem the Walls eef Lne'e-a as it 
re*ally is.” The* (Jranel Duke’s artist hael bes'ii iit thee 
Imte*! in the* inte*rvid. 

We* trave*lle*el the*n with ele*ru!ie)us .sle)wne*ss, eenly 
reilling eenwarels thremgh the* meist gleerieuis ,se*e*ne*ry in 
the* e-ex)! meernings anel e*ve‘niugs, anel re'sting in thee 
he'iit e>f miel-el:iy, while*, as at this time! we* emly teieek 
eeiir e’arriiige* frean plae‘(! to place*, wee h:ul im seeruple 
in halting fen* eleiys at Pie*tra. Hanhi, with its gleerieais 
vie'ws eeve*!* the* nmuntain.s, anel edel e'eenve'iits e*mbe)- 
seime'e! in eilive-s anel eypre'sse's ; in making e-xe-ursiems 
tet Serr:ive*/,/,:i anel tee elismal (larrani.; in linge*ring at 
La Spe*x,i!i, whe*re! the* av<*nue! eif eile*a.n<le*rs was in fidl 
Idiize eef bleieiin, anel elriving theneu! tei Peerto Ve*ne“re! 
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with its niaiiht* (‘hurcli and w<auit*rful vii‘ws 
t.lu‘ (‘liiTs— - hlut\ ynllow, aial ctiral-rinl, dr- 

sciaiding abrupt ly into tlin sfa. 

To MV A TNT Elk A Non PAti.. 

Luvva, AmjUiit iHaH. ihwv up(ui a tiiur ihiui* whh 
a lady udvaiua^l iu yearH, who luul an tudy fluid. Thry 
wtUH* Hi(‘k uiul sorrowful, and tho tomprsts of tho world 
innit upt)U; tluuu. Drivoii from homo, thoy waiuhu'od liilht*r 



inr.ttiA fiAN'iA.* 


iiud thitlior, Hoakiuij^ tvsi nial Itialiiig uoiii% till it! 
turn day ihi»y iirrivad, wunriod and wiivavorn, at ilit^ on- 
iriiiit’o of a monnliiin valUna 'Alas I* thoy whispiU'iah 
Mvliiit jilaoo is this?' -‘liiko ia*nra|^i%' answi‘rrd ihi* Imm 
and hauitains; M’ojoit’od sliouttnl tho fli>wa*rs, * for this is 
tla» Happy Valtt»y, wlu*ro thoHo who antor rmi front till 
sicdcnoHs and trouhli* ; this is tho plan* wlirro pniplo ntny 
hiivt* a Iiidt in lifn, iiint wh«*ro «*ari* mid atr%ii*ty do nui 
oxisi.' And whoii tht*y hoard thi*so words, llir* i*otiiiti»» 
nann*s of ilta wniry lady and hor son worn gtiid, mid tlm 
^ From *‘(Viitral Itatv?* 
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flowers and the trees and the fountains laughed and 
shouted for joy in the ceaseless golden sunshine. For two 
months the strangers rested in the Happy Valley, and then 
once more the tempest howled to receive them, and the 
voices of the unseen sternly bade them depart ; and slowly 
and sadly they arose, and went out again into the wilder- 
ness, where every solitary flower, evevj mountain and 
stream, seemed only an echo from a lost and beautiful 
past. 

“ Oh, my auntie, do you know who the mother and son 
were, and what* was the Happy Valley to which they 
looked back with so much loving regret? ’’ 

‘‘ Za Spezia, August 8. We have been to Carrara. Do 
you know, my auntie, that once upon a time there lived in 
the mountains of Carrara a race of funny little people 
called Fanticelle? They were the hobgoblins of the 
marble rocks, and were very merry, very useful, and highly 
respected by every one. Each marble had its own Fante ; 
one was dressed in red, another in yellow, and others in 
stripes of various colours; but the Fante of the white 
mai'ble wore only a simple dress as white as snow, and 
was greatly despised in consequence by her companions, 
who were so fashionably attired. Daily the poor white 
Fante was snubbed and insulted, and at last, when the 
ancient Romans came to make quarries, and cut and 
hacked her to pieces, and carried her remains away in 
carts, all the other Fanti smiled in their cold satire and 
said, ‘ It only served the vulgar creature right, for she did 
not even know how to dress herself, and sitting upon the 
mountain with nothing on but her night-dress was really 
quite indecorous.’ 

‘‘ But when some years had passed, the great guardian 
spirit came to the mountains, and, stretching forth his 
wings, he gathered all the Fanti beneath them, and said, 
^ISTow my childi’en, you shall go forth to see the world. 
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and, wlu*n you rot urn, you shall ouch say wliat is most 
hii 4 ’hly (‘sttHumal hy tho hiViU’s of art, and what it is that- 
tlu‘ ohildrou of nuui ooiisidtu- most lK‘autiful and lu'st.'’ 

"'•Thus tht‘ Fanti of (’arrara tlt‘W forth to siu* tho world I 
'riu*y ali^’htt‘d (iml in tho stjuart* at tiouoa. All anmud 
wi‘ri‘ hu< 4 ‘(‘ and statoly palaoi^s, and in tlu‘ oontn* tla* stattu* 
of a horo, with tlu‘ W(U‘ld lyint^ oaptivt' at Ids hnU. Ihit 
what the* Fanti rimiarktsl most was that i!i tla* most ma*^- 
nidoimt oIuiiuIhu’S of ovtuw pahua*, and t‘Von ttpon tlu^ 
statiu‘ of tin* i^nxait (kdumhus hiinsolf, sat tho Siunhlanot* 
(d* thoir dos[)isod sisltu* tlu^ whito Fuuto, as if onshriuocl 
and lamouriaL "Alas I' oxtdainual tht* Fanti, "what dt*- 
j^radtal notions havo those* (iomusso; \vi us e‘xamino plu<a‘s 
hottiu’ worth otir notioo.’ So tlu‘y oanu' tt» Spain, an«l 
visitod tho Alhamhra, hut in ovory otmrt, and ovon (m tho 
Fount4iiti of Lions itstdf, thoy found tin* imai^n* of tho 
whito Fuuto Ht*aUul hoforo thorn* d'hotioo tlnw passod on 
to I-iondon, to Ihiris, to Borlin, to Vionna, htd it was i*vor 
tho samo. In ovory f^allory of Ht4ttin*H, (na*r tho hoartli of 
ovory palaots upon tin* altar of (‘vi*ry ohuroh, It sotmn‘d as 
if tho white* Fuuto was roif«;ning. " Ah,' tln*y (‘xclaimod, 
"can f(fl nu‘n ho thus dt*^radod? (*un nit g'ood tasto ht* 
hanish(*d from tho e*arth? Lot us st*i* out* more oity uoari*r 
homo, and from that lt*t us haan emr jud^nn*nt, for tin* 
iidiahitants of those* m»rtlie‘ru oitit‘S art* not worthy he^ 
rankt*d with mankiinL' 

"SSo tho Fanti e*umo to Milan, and lH*iu*ath tho wini^s of 
tln^ grt*at i^mardian spirit, rojoiedui^ in thoir approaohiui^ 
triumph, thoy ontoreal its vast S(|unrt*. And holndel lint 
spirit drenv haok his win|^s, and thoy hohold a mi^dity ami 
a.n awful vision! Bt*roro tln^m stood thoir sistor, tho 
Fante* of tho milk-wldto rcu'ks, hut no hninhlis no 

ii) ht! rostrainod ovon within tho liotimls of tho 
gnuite^st pahicjo upon oarth. Majestic* in lH*iuity, invimdhlo 
in power, she* raisod ln*r nnjihty win|^H to Inmvon in tlio 
aisles td* a vast cuitlnfdrnl, utid nnmntod higher mid higher 
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tilings, wliich by so many are esteemed as unnecessary, as 
not worth while, these were the very things he took care 
not to leave undone. It was not rendering a service when 
it came in his way, when it occurred in the natural course 
of things that he should do it; it was going out of the way 
to help others, taking every degree of trouble and incur- 
ring personal inconvenience for the sake of doing good, of 
giving pleasure even in slight things, that distinguished 
his benevolent activity from the common form of it. The 
love that dwelt in him was ready to be poured forth on 
whomsoever needed it, and being a free-will offering, it 
looked for no return, and felt no obligation conferred.” 

1 have copied these fragments from the portrait 
which Augustus Hare’s widow drew of his ministerial 
hfe/ because they afford the best clue to the way in 
which that life influenced hers, drawing her away 
from earth and setting her affections in heavenly 
places. And yet, though in one sense the life of 
Augustus Hare and his wife at Alton was one of 
complete seclusion, in another sense there were few 
who lived more for, or who had more real communion 
with, the scattered members of their family. Mrs. 
Stanley and her children, with her brother Mr. Pen- 
rhyn ^ and his wife, were sharers by letter in every 
trifling incident which affected their sister’s life ; and 
with Iris favourite brother Julius, Augustus Hare 
never slackened his intellectual intercourse and com- 
panionship. But even more than these was Lucy 

^ See the chapter called “ Home Portraiture ” in “ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life.” 

2 Edward Leycester had taken the name of Penrhyn with the for- 
tune of his father’s cousin, Lady Penrhyn of Penrhyn Castle. His wife 
was Lady Charlotte Stanley, daughter of the 13th Earl of Derby. 
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as by an agrial staircase, till, far above all human things, 
she flung her snow-white tresses into the azure sky ! 

“Then the Fanti of the coloured robes bowed their 
heads and trembled, and acknowledged in penitence and 
humility — ‘ Truly the Fante of the white rocks is the 
most beautiful thing in the world ! ’ 

“ Who can go to Carrara, my aimtie, and not feel this ? ” 

We were for a few days at Turin. The society 
there was then, as it is still, the very climax of stag- 
nation. One of its most admired ornaments was a 
beautiful young Contessa la Marmora. She did noth- 
ing all day, absolutely nothing, but sit looking pretty, 
with her chin leaning on her hand. Her mother-in- 
law was rather more energetic than herself, and hop- 
ing to rouse her, left a new “Journal des Modes” 
upon her table. Some days after, she asked what 
she thought of it. “ Alas ! ” said the young Countess, 
with her beautiful head still leaning upon her hand, 
“I have been so much occupied, that I never have 
found time to look into it.” In all my acquaintance 
since with Italian ladies, I have always found the 
same, that they are all intensely occupied, but that it 
is in doing — nothing ! 

Since the dreadful epidemic at court, which swept 
away at once the Queen, the Queen-Dowager, and the 
Duke of Genoa, the King had never received, and as 
his eldest daughter, Madame Clotilde, was not old 
enough to do so, there were no court parties. At 
the opera all .the young ladies sat facing the stage, 
and the old ladies away from it ; but when the ballet 
began there was a general change ; the old ladies 
moved to the front, and the young ones went behind. 
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A grt^at. conlrast to the lialiaiis at ''Fiu'in was 
Mr. liuskiiu whom W(‘ saw eoostantlv. lie was 
sitlin«;‘ all day upon a seatTold iu tiu‘ ji:allta’y, <*opying 
hits of (h(‘ jj;iH‘at- picture hy Paul \*eronest‘. My 
mofhtu' was V(‘ry proud of my drawia^’s at this tiim\ 
and gavi^ them to him to look at. llv 1‘xamiiH‘tl 
tluau all vmw carefully and said nothinjj: tor s<»mt* 
tiim\ At* last lu‘ point<‘(l out (uu‘ of tin* cath(*ilral at 
Pt'rugia as "Ahe It^asi had of a very [>oor eoll(*ctiouA 



If. VAf.KNTINO. TriUK.* 

One day in the galhuwy I asktMl liim to giv(^ nu' soim* 

julvuu'. H(^ 8ai(i, ‘‘ Watch iiif.” He tlicii lnttkcd at 
this flounce in the dress of a maid of htmour of tlu* 
(.JiKien of iSheha for live minutes, and then he painted 
one thread: h(‘ lookcal for another live* nnnutes, ami 
tluai he i)ainted another thread.® At the rate at 
which he was wurkinj; he might hope to paint the 

^ From **Norlhrrfi Itiily.** 

^ liuftkiiu iu luH “ Pni‘t4*ritfi,** hi8 ffitlitiFi 

wht*n hi' hrouglit fclu* iiinitl of h«»iiour*« niirrot, imtl 

bliwtkaiuoor homo, m tint hi»at fruit of hk aumiofr lit llu' oiiirt of 
Hiinliuhk 
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•hole (Ireaa in ten years : but it. was a lesson as to 
siaininin”; what one drew well heh>re, drawing it. 
said to him, “ Do ycai admire all Pa.ul V’eroiu'se’s 
■orks as yon do this?'’ lie. answc'red, “ I mendj- 
link that Paid Veronese, was ordained hy Almighty 
<>d to be an arehangel, lU'itlu'r mon^ nor less; for 
. was not only that he knew how to e.ov(‘r yards 
f ea.nvas with noble tignn's a.nd ex(inisit(i e.olonring, 

. was that it was all rhjht. If you loid< at. other 
ietur(‘s in this gallery, or any galU'ry, you will lind 
listakes, eorreeUal perhaps, but nustakes of (*V(‘ry 
nan and kind; but Paul Veromsse ha.d sueh perfect 
nowledge he nvt'vr made mistake's.” 

The Oharles Bun.sens wc'n^ at Turin, and W(' dini'd 
dth them. With Mrs. (I. Bunsen was her brother, 
'horn wee thought a ve'iy dull, he-avy young man. 
■emg afterwards hee be'eaniee very we-ll known as thee 
're'ne.h a.mhassade)r, Waddingteni. 

We saw Mr. Ruskin again seveeral times in the 
hiudetis, whit.lu'r wee we'nt frenu Turin, and stayed 
n* .se've'ral days at La Tour, riding e»n donke'ys tei thee 
.did seaeiie eef the Waleh'usian hattlee in thee valle*y of 
eiigrogna, and jolting in a e-arriagee to the* be-antiful 
illagesof Villar and Bohbio — “ unee vraiee pe'‘nite'nee," 
s our drive*!' e-xpre'sse'el it, though the se'e'iie'ry is 
>vely. My mothe'r was eehiinneed to find an edel 
amnin at Lit, Tour who Inul known Oherliu veery 
ieell :ui<l had live'd in his pari.sh. 

Ameengst the endle'ss little out-e)f-the‘-W!iy exeeur- 
ions which my mothe'r, Leeii, anel I Inive nuielee 
e)getheer in -little* vh<i>'>iHi-ham\ e)ue e)f thewee I remi'm- 
•er with greejitest plejisure is Unit fre)m Vergogmi 
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up tlu‘ \’al An/.asca. 'I'lif scciii-rv was ina.uiiififiait : 
such a deep ,u()rp;i‘. with purph- rucks hi-eakiu“' 
thruiieh the rieli wuuds. and raup' upon raup- nf 
distant uioiiiitaius, with tlie siiuws ut Muiite Kusa 
(dusiiip: tlieui in. We -staved at a <diarmiusx little 
uiuimtain inn :it- l‘nnte (Jraude. where evervthiue 
was ('Xtraurdinarily cheap, aiitl w.antlered in the 
nuiaduws (illed with glulie-rauuiK'uhis and uver- 
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shtldtiwed hy hup* chestnut-trees. In tlie evening 
the charcnal-hurner.H came dmvn from thi* inuuntains, 
where we laid wateln*d the sinuke of the tires till 
dity iunuupst the wiM)ds, an<l si-ienailed us under uur 
windows, siupinp in parts, with uitipnifh’etit voie<*s. 
liKtst elTective in the .still nijiht. We were Jifter- 
w’tirds at Domo d’()s.Hul:i for si Sunday for the extni- 
ordiuiirv feti* of tlu^ imaginary Santa Filoinena — 
kept till day with frsintie enthusitt.sm, esuitums firing, 
• Front •• Northfrn Italy." 
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bells ringing, and processions of girls in white, 
chaunting as they walked, pouring in from all the 
country parishes in the neighbourhood. 

To Mrs. Hare (Italima). 

Lausanne^ Se;pt. 3, 1858. At Martigny we founcl 
Galignani^ which we had not seen for some days, and you 
will imagine my distress at the sad news about Mr. Landor 
with which they were filled.^ Dear Mr. Landor ! I had 
always hoped and intended to be near him and watch over 
the last years of this old, old friend. I feel certain that 
there is much, w'hich the world does not know, to be said 
on his side. I have known Mrs. Y. for years . . . and 
always prophesied that she would be the ruin of Mr. 
Landor some day. For the poems, no excuse can be 
offered except that he was so imbued with the spirit of 
the classical authors, that when he wished to write against 
Mrs. Y., he thought, ‘How would Horace have written 
this?’ and wrote accordingly, only that Horace would 
have said things a great deal worse. 

‘ Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong ; 

But verse was what he had been wedded to, 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along.’ ^ 

Whatever his faults are, I am sure you will feel that we 
who have known him well must draw a veil for ourselves 
over the failings of his old age, and remember only the 
many kind words of the dear old man, so tender in heart 
and so fastidious in taste, the many good and generous 
acts of his long life, and how many they are. 

1 Walter Savage Landor was tried for libel at the suit of a lady, 
to whom he had once shown gTeat kindness, but of whom he had 
afterwards written abusively. He fled from England to evade the 
severe fine imposed upon him, which, however, was afterwards paid. 

2 Wordsworth, Lines written in Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence.” 

VOL. I. — 32 
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“ I low niufh we havi* been strut'k with tlu‘ pitlv him* 
of tlu^ Swiss lakt‘s eoinpured \vitli tlu‘ hint* of thiKSi* 

of Italy.'" 


To MY Ae.NT, Fr.KANou Fatl. 

Dijon,, Se /it 12, ItSoH. Wo found Fribourg c|uit(‘ up 
to our eKpeelations, tjuitt^ worth eouung all the way round 
by Switzerland to visit. An<l tlui organ, how magnifuanit 
it is ! We went in tlu‘ (naming to Iu*ar it, wlum all the 
biaiutiful gothie (diureh was wrapped in darkn(*ss, (*>ce(‘pt 
tlu5 Holitary gleam of light in th(‘ orgau-hd't, and we all sat 
l(vng in bnnithU‘ss t*xpeetntion. Wlum tlu* musit* eame, it 
was likt‘ a story. ()nt» stauued to 1 h‘ sitting far up tlu* 
nave of s(uue grtnit eatlualral, and to lunir from the distant 
choir tlu^ ehoristcm ehaunting a litany, answiU’ing (un* 
another, and then swelling and joining in a univtu'sal 
chorus. Then, whihi tlu\v were singing, it was us if a 
great storm aros(% the hail rattled and tin* rain splaslual 
against the wnndows, the thunder crashed crverhenih and 
th(‘ wind howled around. And then a mighty eurthquakt* 
convulsed and sliook the (duireh to its very foundations. 
Ihit always, in tin* paust‘s of the storm, the sweet silvery 
voites of tlu‘ choristers w(‘n‘ heard ahovt» tint nuiring (d 
the elements, and when the storm subsich’d, they jiuned in 
thanksgiving, whicdi ditsl away in tin* faint (Hdioes of tlie 
surnmnding liills. And all this was the organ! 

We came by Momt tt» Neuchflteh It is a prtdty, 
tliough not a striking phita* ; hut the view of the vast 
mass of Mont lUanc and cd all the Olnnhuid Alps in the 
roscH'oloured glow is magnituamt. I'he motla*r imwh^ in- 
ipuries afttu’ many old accjuaintam^esd h» find immtof ihcun 
<h‘ad, and tlawe wlio W(»rt‘ still living old, old ladies (d 
ninety and cd one hundred. 

^ Slif* liiid piwHcd some thae at N«nadiittel witli liifr falht^r in 
and hiwi seen mmh td the Hcanety there. 
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“Did you ever heiir of Doubs? We eauu' tliroU|4;li it 
‘sterday, and it (‘ertainly siunned to us tiu* most nu*lun- 
ioly, ill-fated villag’e \va‘ had even* seen. Some tinu* aj»’(» 
lere livaal then‘ a boy, \vhost‘ stejHuotluu* was very (*nu4 
him — so (‘ruel that his whole aim and object in lib^ was 
obtain money (Uioug'h to sid. up for himsthf and (‘staipe 
om her tyranny. At last be sureeiaU^d, and halving his 
ther's liouse with his heart full of bitterm‘ss, lu* invc‘St(‘d 
s savintj^s in a partm‘rshi[) with tla^ owiiiu- of tlu‘ villa^iife 
fi\ wlunH‘ he ki‘j)t tlu^ aeeounts. <)m‘ day his partner 
eased him of not giving him a- fair shart^ of the protits, 
liis ma.(h‘ him pcu'iVetly frantic so furious that h(‘ dther- 
ined to avtmgi‘ himself by nothing l(*ss than (la^ total 
‘struetion of his nativt* plaet* I lit* bt‘gan by sotting tin* 
his (!af<1, but iliv alarm was soare(‘ly given when it was 
seovi‘re<l that alm<»st <‘verv otluu' houst‘ was in thmu*s. 
iu‘ inhabitants hnrritMl from tlH‘ir luuls and were bart'ly 
h‘ to savt‘ themst‘lvt‘s, their houses, ciittlt*, and goods 
rishing at <au‘ blow. Only a few houses and tla* t9mreh 
raped, in which tin* fugitivt‘s took refuge, ami wtun* 
ginning to eolhu't their emugies, when, after ten days, 
e tire liroke out again in the nighU and the rest t»f tht' 
Huge was eonsumed witli all it eontained, including a 
ild of four years. <dd. Betwcani tlu* two tirf»s eholiuii, 
d hroktm out, so that numlmrs perishtal fnna pt»stihun‘o 
wtdl as exposure. The autlior of all the mismy was 
lam aud trausporhal, hut the ttjwu is only now heginning 
rise again from its rtiins, and the people to raim* their 
irits;’ 

On reacdiing Paris, wv. found Italima aaul niy Histt^r 
the lldtel (TOxhuxl td (!and)ridg(\ (irc^nily to iny 
lief, my motlnu- decdichal that, as slu* was in pc^rfind 
alth and wcdl snppl5<‘tl with visiteax it was an 
.mirahle opportnuity for iny rcunaining abroad iu 
m\ French : this I was only too tluinkful for, as 
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it put off the evil day of my return to England, and 
encountering the family wrath about my refusal to 
take Orders. With my sister I spent an amusing 
day at Versailles on a visit to the Marquis and 
Marquise du Pr&t, the latter a daughter of the Due 
de Grammont, and a very pretty, lively person. They 
lived in an ideal house of the aiwien rkjime, where 
the chairs, picture-frames, carpets, even the antima- 
cassars, were carved or worked with the shields, 
crests, and mottoes of the family. 

After my sister left, the intrigues of Madame Davi- 
doff, whom, in compliance with my mother’s wishes, 
I had refused to visit, brought about my acquaintance 
with the Vicomte de Costa le Cerda, a Franco-Spaniard 
and ardent Catholic, who constituted himself my cice- 
rone, and amongst other places took me to seances of 
the Academie de France, of which he was a member ; 
and I should have been much interested in seeing all 
the celebrated philosophers, politicians, physicians, 
geologists, &c., if I had not been so ignorant of French 
literature that I had scarcely heard of any one of 
them before. The Marquis de Gabriac ^ (I forget how 
his office entitled him to do so) sent me a medal which 
enabled me to visit all profane, and the Archbishop of 
Paris a permission to enter all religious, institutions. 
Using the latter, I went with De Costa to the Bene- 
dictines, Ursulines, Carmelites, Petites Soeurs des 
Pauvres, and the QEuvre de la Compassion for bring- 
ing up little homeless boys. On Sundays I heard 
Pere Felix, the philosophic Bourdaloue of the nine- 

1 The Marquise de Gabriac was daughter of the Marechale Sebas- 
tiani, and only sister of Madame Davidoft. 
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i«r)8] 

tueiit.h ct'ut.iivy, preach -with his musical voice to vast 
enthralled audiences in Notre Damod 

Capital wtu'c the hnaudi lessons 1 received from the 
exeelh'ut M. Nyon, to whom 1 have always felt in- 
d(>l)t(Hl. After Italima U'l't Paris, 1 lodged with a 
Madame Uarraud, who rented a small a])artinent at 
tlu‘ ha.(dv of a court iu the Ihu^ des Saints-ld'u’es. Ilei’o 
my wretclu'd littU^ room looked out upon a hlaidc 
wall, and was as thoroughly uncomfortahle as it was 
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possible to h(‘. Tlus weather soon hecaine, hithwly 
cold, and, to priuanit Ixiing starv(ul, I had to sit almost 
all <lay in tlu^ one poor uncarpded sitting-room with 
old Madn.nm Parra, ud hm-sidf, who was a, most ex- 
traordinary (iharactm*. Without the slighhist appai’- 
ent reason, a sudden suspicion woidd seize- her, and 
shi‘ wt)uld rush off to the kitchmi. In anotlier min- 
1 .li.-a iit. Lillf. July IHSII, nged 85. 

From “ r^arls.” 
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uto she would return, wriii'j;iii‘X her hamis, ami wouhl 
fline; lu'rseir down in a eliair with — " < Hi, que je suis 
inaJheureuse I Oil, ([ue je suis niallieiireiise I ( ‘‘est 
line lille ahoininahle I'etti* Marie — eette tortile! elle 
ue sail. ])as le serviet* dii tout," and t hen, hel'ore slu‘ 
had time to laki* breath, she would run otT to iinw.s- 
tigatu the I'auses of a fresh noise in the kitehen. ^'ou 
wi're never safe from her. Kverv moment that old 
woman would dart, in like a whirlwind, just to wipe 
oil’ oiH' spi'ck of dust .she had di.seovered on the mirror, 
or to smooth some iTea.se she snspeeled in the talile- 
eloth ; and almost, before you <’ould look up .she was 
vanishing wit.h her eternal refrain of "ipie je suis 
miserable! ipte je suis malheureti.se ! " 

The one subject, of discussion till twelve o’ldoek 
was file di’-jeuner, from twelve to six the dinmny and 
after tliat the dejeiimn* of the next morning. Mat- 
ters, howeviu’, Wert* rather iinpntved when Maeletimi- 
sellt* Harraud was at home — a thoroughly .sensible, 
.sterling pi'r.son, who was generally absent on profe.s- 
sional duties, being one itf tin* first niusie-mistrt‘s.si‘s 
of the day. Sometimes .Madame ami Mailemoi.selle 
hail friends in the evening, when it was amusing 
to st‘e spt'eimens of the betti‘r .sort of thint-elass 
Parisians. 

I made very few* friemls at Paris, but the persons 
1 saw ofteni'.st were the Manpii.se dn Pregnier ami 
her old mother, who rememliereil the Heign of Terror 
and hail lo.st both her parents by the guillotine, 
(ieeasionally 1 went in the evening to the salon of 
.Mailame Mold, wife of Julius Mold, the great Orieii- 
talLst, but her, self an Hngli.shwoman, w ho had in early 
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Amu' Stanley' tin; lil'e-loiiij!; friend of Maria Hare, 
till, in the suniiiier of 1833, the tie, of siwterliood, 
which had always (‘xisled iu feelint^, hecanio a reality, 
fliroue-h her niarria^'e with Marcus H are^ tlie yoimgest 
of tht^ lV)ur (irot luH's. 

A (*hill \\iii(‘h Augusl.us lhivi\ eaaiglit whon lie was 
in for his hroilnn*' s nnirriago, w^as tlie first 

(*.a4is(‘ of his tatal illn(*ss. K. wa^s soon after con- 
si(l(‘n‘(l iH‘(‘(‘ssai’V llial. lie shoul<l s|)(ni(l tlu^, winter 
abroad with his wilV^ and it. was deeidcMl that they 
should aeeonipany Mareiis and Lucy IIaa-(^ to Ronu^. 
At. (hdiioa the illn(‘ss of Augnsi.iis hc'ea^iu^. ala.nning, 
hut h(‘ reaelu^d Ronu‘, and tluuH' h(‘ expiriul on tlui 
Mill of Ki‘hruary, ISdl, full of fa-ilJi and hojK^, a.nd 
('oinforting thos(‘ who surround<‘d him |.o th(‘ laist. 

iMy faJ.her hhf. his hroth(‘r\s loss de(‘|)ly. Th(‘y ha.d 
little in eomnion on many points, yet. t.lu^ close; tii(‘ of 
hrot Inu’hoofh whieh had (‘xisied Ixviavefm tlaun from 
earlv days at- Rologna, was such as no dirhu’eiuxi of 
opinion enuld altiny no Um<‘ or al)S(me,(^ wcaiken. 
WIhui Augustus was laid f.o r(*st. at th(‘ foot of t-lie 
p\*rainid of (tains ( Vst ius, my fatJuu’hs most/ eaaauhst 
wish was to odmfort his widovv<‘d sistnr-in-hiw, a.nd in 
tlna hop(» of arousing a.n intiaa^st^ whi(*h might still 
gi\(‘ soiiH* smuhlanet^ of an <*arihly ti(^ t-o oiu^ who 
secaiaal then upon tin* V(*!W hord<‘rland ol laaivam, Ihj 
(‘Utnaited, wium I was horn in the following month, 
that slie would heeome my godmothcny promising tJiat 
she shouhl he permitted to iullmmen my futures in 

1 Srron<l aauglilrj* <»!' Sir Jf>hn Stanhw, afU'rwards IhI, Lord Sianloy 
of Alflorl.'v, juid <»f tlx* lL‘v. ICdwanl SUuil(‘y, Maria I.(‘ycester’H 
ho ali«T‘in-’}aw, 
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I’e been intimate with (’hati'auhriand and inesimi at 
is toucliint? last, hours, when Ids I'rii'iid Madnirn^ 
i‘(*ami(‘i-, ht'antiful to the tmd, sat wat<'hin.u: lain with 
■r blind oyes. Ma<lanio Mold was a most extraor- 
inary-lookiii”; [Hmson, liki; a [loodle, with friz/lod 
lir hanging; down ov(‘r her i'a<a‘ and very short 
cirts. Ih'r .salon, at TJO Kue do Iku*, osjit'rially on 
riday (‘voniugs, was at that time <{uito one of the 
x'.ial h’aturc'S of Paris. Oiu* sa\'ant u.sed to drop in 
ftc'i’ the other and sit. round her talking in a circle, 
1(1 with a Jijtrssi> d'esprit all her own. she wotdd 
ldr(‘ss ea<-h in turn in her ((uiek sharp voice, always 
tying .something pungent or elevau'. Polities were 
It' chief topic, and though 1 reiimiidier M.ailamc 
[old once saying that ■'political .sucicty was not 
hat could he called a /a'a/vV/ha/ occiipat ion," there 
ere no refreshments, luiwever late the eoni}iany 
ayed, hut tea. and histatits. She lunl .always had a 
»rt of salon, even wluai, as Mi.ss Clarke, she livtal 
ith her old mother in a very small ap.artmeid. in the 
hh;iyc-aux-f tois. 'I'icknor speaks of her there as 
i'eping :i little hiirnti/ il'rHprlf all her own, it In 
•(lliritisf. 

One night wlaat 1 was shown into her salon, I 
amd, to my horror, that 1 was not oidy the lirst to 
;a'ive. hut that tla^ old lady wa.s so laigrosstal in 
Imiidstei'ing a violent .scaditlng to her hush.and. th.at 
a- was promenading the drawing-ntom half im- 
re.ssed, with her strange locks still iti ettrl-paper.s. 
t was a most ridietiliats .st-ene, and my premature 
ppearanee not a litth* emharra.ssing to them i»oth. I 
^treated into the pa.s.sage till .Madame .Mold w.as 
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‘■'•(louc up,” tlu)Up,'li (hat. opuratiuu was iinf ucconi- 
plishfd till uiaiiy otliur "'tu'sts had aiTivcd. 

M. dnliii.-< Mold was the great (‘s( eontrast to his 
([uieksih'er wife. lie list'd to he railed " /<■ hiutmt 
liifi/j'itisu/it," from his rough exterior and genuiut' 
kindness of lii'art. He was really ti'ii 3 ears younger 
than his wife, though slu* considered sixty-eight the 
right age for a woman to attain to, and never to her 
last (lav allowi'd tliat she had passeil that limit. 

Madame Mold was fund of ih'serihing how, when 
she was at- Paris in lu'r ehihlhood, her elder sister, 
Mrs. Kri'wt'ii, was taken 1>3‘ their mother and grand- 
niothi'i’ to the chapel royal at the 'I’nilerii's. where 
Marie Antoinette was then living in a kind of half- 
cajitivity. She was a very little girl, and a gendarme 
thought she would he (U'U.shed, and lifted her upon 
his .shoulder.^, on which she was just opposite tlie 
King and (Jueen. She renu'inhereil. as in a pieture, 
how on oni' side of them svere fii'st .Madame Ihyale, 
t Ill'll .Madame Klizaheth, then the little Dauphin. 

4 ’he eait.se which led to .Mrs. Krewen seeing .Marie 
Antoinette at that time was in it.seif ver3* eurious, 
She was returning from tlie .south with her mother 
(Mrs. ('larke) and lier grandmother. 'I'hev reached 
Hordi'aux, where thiw were to endiark for Kngland 
in a “ smack.” Their luggage was alreaih on hoard; 
hut, on the night liefore .starting, tlie grandniotlier 
had a vi\id dream that the .smack was !o.sf with all 
on hoard. In (he niurning she declared that nothing 
on earth should induce' her to go in it. The daughter 
remonstrated vigoronsl^y ahont expen.se, hut tin* old 
lady .stood firm. They were ahit* to take* oif their 
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siualliM- thinp:s, l)ut. all their larger luggages had to be 
left. Till' smack went down on the (Joodwin Sands 
and all was lost; so the, Taanily came to Paris.' 

Of all the ('vcmings I spent at Paris, tlu; most inter- 
e.sting was oiu* with the Are.hbisho]), who kindly 
invited nu^ to his old country chritc^au of Issy, once a 
])a.lace of the Prince de Oonde, and very magniruHait. 
Tlu' .Vrchhi.shop, howi'va'r, only inhahiUnl the portc'r's 
lodge, and all tlu' r(‘st was left desm'ted. Tlu^ Ardi- 
hislu>p was playing at hagatilh; with his cha, plains 
wlum W(! enter(‘d, upon which lu; s(‘ated himself o])po- 
site. to xis (l)i‘ ('osta wtmt with me) in a,n a,rm-chair. 
I hi was a fine old man with gny hair, dre.ssed in 
cardinal’s rohes and crimson stockings, with tlu* chain 
of a. (Irand .Mmoncr of Kraiu'i* round his neck. 
'1'hei‘e was only oiu* light in the high dark room, a 
lamp close* to his should(*r, which lhr(*w a. most, pic- 
tur(*s(iui* light ovt*r him, like* a. U.(*nihrandt. portrait. 
Ih* in(puri*d about, my visits to tlue dilT(*r(*nt, “ r(*lig- 
ious ’’ in Paris, and spoki* regn*lfully of the* dillicul- 
ti(*s encouut<*n*d by tlu* P(*titt‘s Hu*urs d(*s I'aiivres. 
Tlu*n he talkt*d to I)i* ('(»sta ahout his mt'dical studits 
and about phrciud(»gy. This l(*d him to tlu* gr(*a,t 
Napohion, of whose* habits he* gave* a ve'ry e*urious 
ae*e'.emnt. lie* saiel that he* hedie*ve‘el his strange* phre*n- 
ole)gie*al ele*ve*leipme*nt was eeau.se'd by his e*Ktrae)rermary 
way of fe'e-eling — that he* neve*r was kneewn t.o take* a 
re*gular me*a!, hut that he* hael a, spit e»n whle*h a 
e*hied<e*n was always reeasting at a sleiw (ire*, anel that 
whe*ne*veer bee fe‘lt ine*line*el he teieik a slieee*. Whe*n 

^ 'rhi.H uiary of i\w tlrmm whh only told rno by ih« DuoIiohh W'Uhol- 
miiit* of C'lpvoiand in Ihs7. 
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(lomolislu'd, tlu' cirn’ki-ii was instantly n-iilarcil. It 
was tin' sanu' with slncp: hn iifOT Wfiit to liml at. 
rt'milar hours, only when ho Inlt sh't'jiy. N\ n had 
ht't'u warm'll that thn Ari-h!»ishoii himsolf went to hod 
at nino. as ho always roso at four; so at nim* I y-ot 
u|) and kissed his rin”\ as wo always did thon to tho 
nardinals ut Romo, hnt tin* kiml old man insisted on 
ooining ont aftt'r ns into tin* inissayo. and sooino; that 
wi' wore well wrapiiod up in onr o;roatooats. 

In Oetohor, Aunt Kitty (Mrs. Staidoyl I'ame for a. 
few days to Paris, and goino- alsmt with Arthur 
Stanli'V was a groat jtloasuro. 

Tt) MV Morn MU. 

lU, iHaH, 1 huvn Ihumi luiifh <tiHtiirt«*d Iiy 
my iUnirt‘st moilun* s writiui^ twxvv tn AmU Kitty tn tHxn 
ujum iim thn tluty tjf iimtautlv tlnfitlini( nputi Kuim* HitUii- 
tion. It HtH*mH uhmK'hh tu nmkn uunst*lf miHrmhIn in tlm 
interval iHU’UUse Hittiittionn uinl protVaHinnH clt) imt <lrt»p 
from tlu* oIoiuIh whenev<*r om* rhot^soH |t» rail for ihenu 
You know liow I have dreaded tlu* return Kni^lumk 
nimply heeause I knew how wearinj^; the family ouHlaught 
would 1 h‘ ilireetly I aiTivt*d, and that all peaee wtiuld ln^ 
at an end, and it eertainly was not likely to mend iiiiitterH 
to write ti) emujdain tti the Stunleyn of how |(rit*voUHly I 
Iiad diHaj)|H»inted, yoiu and that therehin* I nnint deeiilt* iii» 
Htmtlly! If tny mother will eonHidt*n nhe will uee that it In 
no (jneHt.ion of eict*rtin|j^ onefielf. I know i**cae't!y whiit 
lht*re ii4 to Im had and what' there in not, and we kith know 
how e.)ctrt*iuely imjirohahle it w tltiit 1 eoitld get iiiif/l/ii'io/ 
witliont Home knowledge of moflern liingtaigeH, at' leiwi ttf 
Fretielu lliiH therefore in evidently the firnl jioitil, and 
whilst one ih employed all day long in Hlrngglitig and Htriv- 
ing to attain it, in It not ratlan* lairtt to see from 

KnglamI akmt Wiinte of time, want of efiori, &e.? 
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“ Were I to take an oHiiic in London now, the pay might 
possil)ly he as miudi as .£<>0 a year, without any vaeation, 
or any hope of advance in life, and even in the most miscn- 
al)le lodgings it wo\dd he dinieult to live in London nnder 
a y(‘ar. However, if my mother hears of anything 
whi(*h s!u‘ wisht^s me to hike, 1 will certainly takt^ it. 

‘•"Aunt Kitty has been very kind, and 1 havt^ enjoyed 
going a.l)out with Arthur. Yesterday W(‘ went to the (h)n“ 
eiergeriis where, by help of the ArchbishoiAs letter and an 





•rm-; nkuc, 


ord(‘r frotn tlu^ PiYdeeture of Police, we c,onlrived to gai!i 
ndmittuiHH^. It is in tlie c.entn^ of laniis Uu* NintlFs pahuu*, 
of which it was oma* the dungeon, and has luam very little 
alti'red. The room in whii'h Marii^ Autoimdtc^ was (*oih 
Itmal for two monilm hehu’c her execution has siairccly htam 
t^hangetl at all. There art's still the htaivy harnal dotjrs, tht^ 
brick floor, \]m t‘old damp smell, tht». tuMicitix whic^h hung 
beffjre tlic window and kneeling before whi(»h she retHUVtal 
ila^ viaticnm, tin* platat vvhert! tla^ bed stood, upon which 
the Queen could not lie d(»wn witliout being waicda'tl 
by t.he guards — who ntwtu* h^ok ihtnr (‘yes olT — frcan the 
wicket opposite. Opening out of the Queen’s prison is a 
1 From “ ParlM.” 
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small narrow rliamhm* in whioh Iu»hfSpii*rro was rtaifnircl. 
for oiu* <lav, hut w luu'o lu* mwer sh'pt hriai^lit !lu*rt‘ a t. 
tn’t^’liR tritsl at i*h‘Vt‘n, nxroutotl at four. Fliis <»|irns into 
hirj^o rot»m, mnv tlu* ohajH‘1, i»nrt* tin* jiriNtm ol Ma«iaiiii*^ 
MlizalH'th, and aflorwanls tlu* plact* in whioh tlio OiromtistH 
lu*ld t !u‘ir last innujuiU hoft>rt' i*\rrutit)n, uhni ihov 

Huni^ thf Marsuillaisi* around tht* dtstcl man «m tlu* 

HJid an* saud t«> latVi* romiH)SiMl ^ Mtutrir pour hi Faliiud 

1 0 “daiy Arthur iind 1 wont hy rail tt» W’rsnillfN aial 
tot)k a littlt* rarriat^i* thnirt* to lN*rt Itoyal. Tlu* oouniry* 
was Itivt'ly. (ho forost rod and ^jjoldon with autumnal finiK* 
In a woodod valhw, with a ).trorn lawn windiiiijf tlnaais^h it 
like a rivor, watorod hy a liltlo hrotihlol^ arr tlu* romaiuH 
of INui Ihwal, tlu* farmlumso w'hi*ro Uatdno jind Fasi'al 
livod ntul wroto, tho ilovoaot and fountain of .\Ioro Ani^d~ 
liqm% tlu* ruins of tin* idinrolu tin* rtmn*ti*ry and rros,% ami 
Mhn Solittnh*' wln*ro tin* nuns sat in soloinn rouindl 
arouml a maudlix in tin* mitldh* id tin* woods. In tin* 
Inmm* is a ('ollocticm of idd pint urns of tin* oulohriiirs r«tn>« 
nrrtt’d with tlu^ pla(*i** Artluiw of {*onrso, pooplrd tin* 
wiioh* piano in imai^^ination and dt^soriptiou with tlir liirnroH 
id’ tin* past, and insistod on onr Mvalkin|.^ in pr«»oossion' tof 
two) down tin* ruinod oliuroh. 

Wo wont on to Ihtmpiorro, a ttno old olrfituan of tin* 
Dm* do Luym*s, with ^rwn tlrivos ami avonui*s; and tfiuii 
to Cliovrouso, wln*ro wo oli}nlH*d up tin* hill to tho riiiiiotl 
oiiHtIo with maohioolatod towot^ and a wido viow ovor tin* 
m'an|(t*-i*olonrod woods, whom tin* fiunotw .Miithiiiio do 
(1n*vrouso livotld' 

Ntn\ H. ^'fho oold is alnioHt insup|wirtiiliIo ! 

lira so liooiistomod to tln*ir horrihlo oliiimto, ihiil 
Ilarraitd oiinnut undomtnnd iny fooliiiK^ it, mid I Intvo .uroiii 
diflioiilty ill gotiing ovon tin* oiio lilllo tiro wi* liii\ 4 *, iiitil 
mil oooupiod all day in shutting tho doom, wdiioli tworv oiio 
aimi tnakoM ii point, of loaviiig ojaui. Mailiinio Ilarriiiitl tin* 
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scribes her own t‘liara(*.tor exactly when she stantls in i!u^ 
middle of the room and says with a tragic voice, •• Je siiis 
juste, Monsieur, je suis l)onne; mais, Monsieur, suis 
Slie is excelltmt and generous on all great 
O(*(uusions, hut I never knew any one who had such a 
power of making p(H)ple uucomfortahle hy ])etty gric^va.nces 
and incessant hdgeting. "Fhoiigh she will give mo lifty 
times more food tlian I wish, nothing on (uirtlx would in- 
duce her to light the lire in my Ixalroom, even in the most 
ferocious wixitlua*, because it is not \so/b liahitiidr " M^a 


k 



l»OHT nOYAtJ 


bonne Providiuic.e m5i donnd un eanict^ns’ hIh? Haiti ih(‘ 
tdhtu" day, recotuiting hcn‘ hiHh)ry, ^ A vec ce earatd^^rc^ j'ai 
fait un mariage de eonvenanee avet*, M. Ilarratid: avta? t‘e 
earatdiNre, iitant viuive, j'ai pris ma petite fille tie (hnim ans, 
et Je Huis vmme a Paris pour fairt^ j(nu»r stm talt‘nt: avc*c; 
vM caractert*, tjuand les fils de men marl ndtmt fait dt‘H 
mauvaises tnurndeB, je n’ai rien dit, mais je les ai tputtds 
ptnir ioiijouju, paretaiue p n\ii {xas voulu voir le nom dt^ 
^ From “ Days near Paris.*' 
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mon niari paraitro dans des (piendlcs: je siiis boiiuc, Mon- 
sieur, jo suis juste, e’est lua nature; nuiis, Monsieur, jtt 
suis tii'vrir ; el je ne l(‘s reverrais Jamnitt.' .hist now slui 
is 2)(iss('ssed with tlu^ idea — sokily based upon her liavini^ 
a. new pair of slioc's — tliat Marie, tlu‘ maid, eerlainly has a 
lovin’ (a)neealed somewhere, and she eonstantlv ^oi’s to look 
Tor him under the kitehen Lible, in the euplioard, ike. Slu‘ 
hanp;s iq) the ehieken or ifoose for the next day's dinner in 
the little, [lassage leadin<r to my room, and in the middh^ of 
the night I hear stealthy footsteps, and a murmur of ‘Oh, 
qu'il est gras I Oh, qn’i! sera ddlieieux! ’ as she pats it and 
feels it all over.” 

At the end of November I ret.urned to England. 
Two years after, whim we were in Paris on our 
way to Italy, I went to tlui Hut! des Saint.s- Peres. 
Madame Barnuul was dead then, and her daughter, 
h'.ft alone, was lament.ing her so l)itti,‘rl}' that she was 
quite unable to atte.nd to her work, and sat all day 
in tears. Hhe nin'er rallied. Whim 1 inquired, as 
we returni’d through Paris, Madimioiselle Barraud 
had followed her mother to the grave ; lumstantly as 
she had beim se.olded by hiu’, wearisome as her life 
seemed to have beim made, the grief fur her lo.ss had 
literally broken her heart. 

During the winter we wore absent at Rome, our 
house of Lime was lent to Aunt Esther (Mrs. Julius 
Hare) and Mrs. Alexander. Two ijabinets eontiiined 
all our family MSS., which Aunt Esther knew that 
I valued beyond everything else. Therefore, she 
forced both the cabmets oiMin and destroyed the 
whole — all Lady Jones’s journals and letters from 
India, all Bishop Shipley’s letters — every letter, in 
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fjict, rolatiujj; to any imanlR'r of tlui Hart' family. 
Slu! rt'placod tlu' hd tin's to my adoptinl mothor from 
the mi'inbers of her own family in the front of the 
eahinets, and thus the faet they had nothing; behind 
them \va,s nevi'r di.seovi'red till we h'ft. Ilurstmon- 
ci'aux, two years afti'r. When asked about it. Aunt 
Kst lu'r oidy said, “ Yes, 1 did it : 1 sa w (it. to dest roy 
thi'in." It was a strauffi' and lasting h‘ga.ey of 
injustice to be((ueath, and I think I cannot be harsh 
in saying t hat only a very peculiar ti'mpi'rament I'.ould 
lainstrue such an aid. into “ right-doing.” 
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IIow can a man learn to know hiinst'lf ? By r(‘fl(H‘tion nt‘vor, only 
by action. In tlio measure in which thou Ht‘t‘k(‘st to do thy duty sludt 
thou know what is in ( hee. But what is one’s duty V 'I'he demantl 
of the hour.”— (JoF/niK. 

‘Ml est doniKi, do nos jours, k uu bitui judit nombre, nuliuo parmi 
les plus delicats et c(uix qui h‘s a]>])recient 1(‘. mituix, dt^ reeucdlUr, 
(Bordonuer sa vie H(dou ses admirations (‘t stdon h<‘h gouts, avec suilt*, 
avec noblesse.” — Saintk-Bkuvh. 

“Every man has a H(‘parat(^ calling, an (md ptHuiliar itj himself.” 

F u m > 1 ‘U u ( uv S ( ' ii n K ( } K L . 

“ I'lu^ old lord-treasunu' Burhugh, if any oiu^ can»‘ to tlu* Lor<ls c»f 
th(^ Uouncil for a licenci* to travel, In*, wcudd first t^xamim^ him <»f 
England: if las found him ignorant, would bid him stay at home 
and know his own country first.” — Uknrv Pkacham, 1022, I'he 
CompltxU Gentleman, 


Ui'()N returning to England in the winttfr of IHoH, 
1 f(‘lt more bitterly than ever thi^ want of Hynipathy 
"whie.h had fonnerly oppreuaed nie. 'I'liongh 1 had 
the moat idolatroua love for my deareat motlun*, and 
the Tnoat over-anxiona wiah to ph^aat' her, there waa 
then none of the perfeuit frumdahip between ua, the 
easy interehangci of every thought, which thisrt; waa 
in later yiiara ; for she waa still so entirely governed 
by her siatera-in-law as scarcely to have any individu- 
ality of her own. Often, often, did alie pain me bit- 
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any way she pleased, and wishing that I should be 
called Augustus after him she had lost. 

I was baptized on the 1st of April in the Villa 
Strozzi, by Mr. Burgess. The widow of Augustus 
held me in her arms, and I received the names of 
‘‘Augustus John Cuthbert,” the two last from my 
godfathers (the old Sir John Paul and Mr. Cuthbert 
Ellison), who never did anything for me, the first 
from my godmother, to whom I owe everything in 
the world. 

Soon afterwards, my godmother returned to Eng- 
land, with her faithful maid Mary Lea, accompanied 
by the Marcus Hares. She had already decided to fix 
her future home in the parish of Julius, who, more than 
any other, was a fellow-mourner with her. As re- 
garded me, notliing more than the tie of a godmother 
had to that time been thought of ; but in the quiet 
hours of her long return journey to England, while 
sadly looking forward to the solitary future before 
her, it occurred to Augustus Hare’s widow as just 
possible that my parents might be induced to give 
me up to her altogether, to live with her as her own 
child. In July she wrote her petition, and was 
almost surprised at the glad acceptance it met with. 
Mrs. Hare’s answer was very brief — “ My dear 
Maria, how very kind of you! Yes, certainly, the 
baby shall be sent as soon as it is weaned ; and, if 
any one else would like one, would you kindly recol- 
lect that we have others.” 

Yet my adopting mother had stipulated that I was 
to be altogether hers ; that my own relations were 
henceforward to have no claim over me whatever ; 
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terly by suspecting my motives and questioning my 
actions, even when I was most desirous of doing 
right ; and from the long habit of being told that I 
was idle and ignorant, that I cared for nothing use- 
ful, and that I frittered away my life, she had grown 
to believe it, and constantly assumed that it was so. 
Thus all my studies were embittered to me. I was 
quite sure that nothing I did would be appreciated, 
so that it never seemed worth while to do anything, 
and I became utterly deficient in that cheerfulness 
of disposition which is the most important element 
in all private success. 

As I write this, and remember tlie number of 
deliglitful intimates l)y whom my after years have 
been surrounded, I find it difficult to realize tliat 1 
had at this time no fiiends who, by mutual confi- 
dence, could help or cheer me. The l)est of them, 
Milligan, was now settled in London, being in fidl 
work in the Ecclesiastical Commission Office, and 
though always very kind to me, he had now fallen 
into a new sot of acquaintances and sxirroundings, 
and had no time to bestow upon me individually. 
George; Sheffield I seldom saw ; and I had no other 
friends worth speaking of. 

At this time all the intellectual impetus I received, 
and without which I, should have fallen into a state 
of stagnation, came from the house of my aunt, Mrs. 
Stanley. Her grace, ease, and tact in society were 
unrivalled. At her house, and there alone, I met 
people of original ideas and liberal conversation. In 
this conversation, however, I was at that time far 
too shy to join, and I was so dreadfully afraid of my 

VOL. I. — 33 
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aunt, who, with the kindest intentions, had a very 
cold unsympathetic manner in private, that — while 
I always appreciated her — I was unable to reap 
much benefit from her society. Perhaps my chief 
friend was my cousin Arthur Stanley, whom I was 
not the least afraid of, and whom I believe to have 
been really fond of me at this time ; also, though he 
had a very poor opinion of my present powers and 
abilities, he did not seem, like other people, utterly 
to despair of my future. 

By my mother’s desire. Archdeacon Moore (an old 
friend of the Hare family) had written to Sir Antonio 
Panizzi,^ then the autocratic ruler of the British 
Museum Library, with a view to my standing for a 
clerkship there. But this idea was afterwards aban- 
doned, and it was owing to the kindness of my 
cousin Arthur and that of Albert Way (our connec- 
tion by his marriage with Emmeline Stanley) that I 
obtained from John Murray, the publisher, the em- 
ployment of my next two years — the “ Handbook 
of Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire.” 

1 A year afterwards I had occasion to visit Panizzi upon other 
business, and I shall never forget the sharpness with which the astute 
old man, recollecting the Archdeacon’s letter, and entirely refusing to 
recognise any claim upon his time, turned upon me with, Well 
now, what do you know ? — how many languages ? what ? — answ^er at 
once ; ” and I could with difficulty make him understand that I did 
not want the clerkship. Sir A. Panizzi died April 8, 1879. It was 
this Antonio Panizzi who had the honour of being hanged in effigy 
by the Government of Modena, after having escaped from an impris- 
onment (which would doubtless have ended in his corporeal execu- 
tion), for his efforts for the regeneration of Sicily. He was declared 
liable for all the expenses of the process, and the Cabinet of Modena, 
in all simplicity, wrote to him in his security at Liverpool calling 
upon him to pay them ! 
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Tlie commission to undertake this Handbook was 
one which I hailed with rapture. The work was in 
every respect welcome to me. I had an inner con- 
sciousness that I could do it well, and that while I 
was doing it I should be acquh’ing information and 
advancing my own neglected education. Besides, 
the people with whom the work would necessarily 
bring me in contact were just those who were most 
congenial. My principal residence would be Oxford, 
associated with some of my happiest days, and where 
it was now a real pleasure to be near Arthur Stan- 
ley ; while, if my mother were ill or needed me in 
any way, there was nothing in my work which would 
prevent my returning to her, and continuing it at 
home. Above all, the fact of my having the work to 
do would silence the ceaseless insinuations to my 
mother as to my desire for an idle life of self-indul- 
gence. I knew nothing then of the mercantile value 
of my labour. I did not know (and I had no one to 
inform me) that I was giving away the earnest work 
of two years for a pitiful sum,^ which was not a 
tenth of its value, and which was utterly insufficient 
to meet its expenses. 

How well I remember my first sight of John 
Murray, when he came to dine at the Stanleys’ house 
in Grosvenor Crescent — his hard, dry questions, his 
sharp, concise note afterwards, in which he announced 
the terms of our hardly-driven bargain, received by 
me as if it had been the greatest of favours. Per- 
haps, however, the very character of the man I had 

1 Ten guineas for a sheet, containing twenty-four pages of the close 
double-columned type of Murray’s Handbooks. 
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to deal with, and the rules he enjoined as to my 
work, were a corrective I was much the better for 
at this time. The style of my writing was to be as 
hard, dry, and incisive as my taskmaster. It was to 
be a mere catalogue of facts and dates, mingled with 
measurements of buildings, and irritating details as 
to the “ E. E.,” “ Dec.,” or “ Perp.” architecture even 
of the most insignificant churches, this being the 
peculiar hobby of the publisher. No sentiment, no 
expression of opinion were ever to be allowed; all 
description was to be reduced to its barest hones, 
dusty, dead, and colourless. In fact, I was to pro- 
duce a hook which I knew to be utterly unreadable, 
though correct and useful for reference. Many a 
paper struggle did I have with John Murray the 
third — for there has been a dynasty of John Mur- 
rays in Albemarle Street — as to the retention of 
paragraphs I had written. I remember how this was 
especially the case as to my description of Redesdale, 
which was one of the best things I have ever done. 
Murray, however, was never averse to a contribu- 
tion from one whose name was already distinguished 
either by rank or literature, and when Arthur Stan- 
ley contributed passages with his signature to my 
account of Oxford, they were gladly accepted, though 
antagonistic to all his rules. 

Arthur Stanley had been made Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at Oxford before we had gone abroad, 
and, while we were absent, a Canonry at Christ 
Church, attached to the professorship, had fallen in to 
him. The Canon’s house was just inside the Peck- 
water Gate leading into Tom Quad, and had a stiff 
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narrow walk'd <i;ar(l('U bdiind, ]>buit(‘d with apple 
triH's. in the centre of which Arllmr nnuhi a hninta.in. 
It had h(!en a tronhli' to tlu! (lanon tha.t it \va.s almost 
iiapossihli' in his position to make tlu' aeipiainta^nee he 
wished witli tlu* young nuui around him, a.nd in this 
I was ahli* to lu' a Iielj) to him, a,ud in some way to n*- 
turn tlu; kindn(‘ss which ofti'n ga.V(; iiu' a second home 
in liis housii for many mouths togxdlu'r. His helpless 
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nntidin'esH, and utter iuahility to look after himself, 
wen; also trouhles wliiidi I eiadd at. h'ust. ameliorate. 
I rapidly made aeiiuaintanees in (’hrist dhundi, sev- 
eral of which developed into frii'udships, and I was 
only f(»o glad to aeeedt* to Arthur’s wish that I should 
invite them to his house, where they heeame. his ae- 
(piaintanees also. Of Ohri.st ('hureli men at this time 
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I became most familiar with Brownlow,^ Le Strange/ 
Edward Stanhope/ Stopford/ Addie Hay/ and my 
second cousin, Victor Williamson.® A little later, at 
the house of Mrs. Cradock, I was introduced to 
“ Charlie Wood.” I did not think that I should like 
him at first ; but we became intimate over an excur- 
sion to Watlington and Sherborne Castle, and he has 
ever since been the best and dearest of my friends. 
Very soon in constant companionship, we drew to- 
gether in the Bodleian and Christ Church libraries, we 
read together at home, and many were the delightful 
excursions we made in home scenes, forerunners of 
after excursions in more striking scenes abroad. We 
also often shared in the little feasts in Mrs. Cradock’s * 
garden, where we used to amuse ourselves and others 
by composing and reciting verses. 

1 frequently left Christ Church for a week or two 
upon exploring raids into the counties on which I 
was employed, and used to bring back materials to 
work up in Oxford, with the help of the Bodleian 
and other libraries. Very early, in this time of excur- 
sions, I received an invitation (often repeated) from 
Jane, Viscountess Barrington, a first cousin of my 

^ John, 2nd Earl Brownlow. 

2 Of Hunstanton, eldest son of Mrs. Wynne Finch. 

2 Second son of the 5th Earl Stanhope. 

^ How Sackville of Drayton Manor. 

® Fourth son of Sir Adam Hay of King’s Meadows. 

^ Fourth son of Sir Hedworth Williamson of Whitburn, and of the 
lion. Anne, 2nd daughter of the 1st Lord Kavensworth. 

7 Eldest son of Sir Charles Wood, M.P., afterwards Viscount Hali- 
fax, and of Lady Mary, 5th daughter of the 2nd Earl Grey. 

s Hen. Mrs. Cradock, wife of the Principal of Brazenose — formerly 
Maid of Honour. 
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real mother, to visit her at Beckett near Shrivenham. 
I had seen so little then of any members of my real 
family, that I went to Beckett with more shjmess and 
misgivings than I have ever taken to any other place ; 
but I soon became deeply attached to my dear cousin 
Lady Barrington, who began from the first to show 
an interest in me, which was more that of a tenderly 
affectionate aunt than of any more distant relation. 
Lord Barrington, the very type of a courteous English 
nobleman, was also most kind. Of their daughters, 
two were unmarried — Augusta, who was exceedingly 
handsome, brimful of very accurate information, and 
rather alarming on first acquaintance ; and Adelaide, 
who was of a much brighter, gentler nature. I 
thought at this time, however, that Lina, Lady Som- 
erton, was more engaging than either of her sisters. 
I often found her at Beckett with her children, of 
whom the little Nina — afterwards Countess of Clar- 
endon — used to be put into a large china pot upon 
the staircase when she was naughty. Beckett was a 
very large luxurious house in the Tudor style, with a 
great hall, built by Thomas Liddell, Lady Barring- 
ton’s brother. The park, was rather flat, but had a 
pretty piece of water with swans, and a picturesque 
summer-house built by Inigo Jones. Much of the 
family fortune came from Lord Barrington’s uncle, 
Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, who used to 
say he was the only licensed poacher in England. — 
“ I Shute, by the grace of God,” &c. This old bishop, 
when his nephew brought his bride to visit him — a 
wedding visit — at Mongewell, filled all the trees with 
rare cockatoos and parrots, in the hope that when she 
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heard lluau scream, she would think (lu'V W(‘re the 
native' birds of that district. Lord and Lady Larriny,- 
t.oii took me, aiuonijst. otlu'r places, to see Mr. Aitkciis 
ol’ Kingston Lyk> — “"tlu' Siiuire" in Tom lluglie.s's 
“ Scouring of tlu' White Ilor.se,” and also to see the 
cn-aturi' itsidf, which is far more like a weasel than a 
horsi'. Tlue kindiu'.ss of Lord Harrington al.so secured 
my favorahU* reception at. i‘V(‘ry other house in the 
county, and many W(*r(‘ tlu* visits 1 [laid in Herkshiri; 
at i)laces de.scrilu'd in my llandhook. 

Much kindness was also shown me hy ohl Lady 
Stank'Y of Alderly,‘ who was often very \ iolent, in- 
dei'd ((uite furious, at lout lu“r own o[»inions ; hut full 
of tlue most siiKH'ne interest and kindness towards me 
fur my mother’s sake. llolmwood, near ilt*idcy, 
whither I went s<>veral tinu^s to visit, her, was an en- 
chanting plac*e, with luxuriant lawn and llower.s, Ihu* 
trees, and heautiful distant views. .X succe.ssion of 
gra,ndchildren always Idled the house, and fonml it 
most enjoyatile, the t wo unmarried aunts -- Uianeth* 
(Maria Margaret) and Louisa — h<‘ing, :is<ineof them 
{La<ly Airlie) has often told me, "the gooil fairies <d’ 
their c.hildhood.” Like mo.st Stunley.s, they were 
pecudiarly subject to what that, family calls " fits of 
righteous indignation" with all who dilTered from 
th(*m; lad. nobody minili*d. ILaving had the most 
interesting youth fhem.selves, during which their unelf! 
(afterwartls Bishoj> Stanley) niul ttther rehdion.s were 
always inventing sonu'thlng for their ainu.semenf, 
they hatl a special gift for intertf.sting other.s. so that 

^ Mnih fljuiiclitiT of thi* Int Eiui i»f uttii wiiltiw 

<vf t-hf! I#c»rfl Sfiiult*y ctf Al<li'rli\v, 
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those who went to visit them always felt that though 
they received many and often unmerited scoldings, 
their visit cordd never be dull. How well I remem- 
ber still Louisa Stanley’s graphic imitation of many 
people of her long-ago — especially of old Mr. Holland, 
the Knutsford doctor/ who would come in saying, 
“Well, Miss Louisa, and how are we to-day? We 
must take a little more rubbub and magnesia ; and I 
would eat a leetle plain pudden with a leetle shugger 
over it!” and then, ringing the bell, “Would you 
send round my hearse, if you please ?” 

Lady Stanley herself had been the pupil of Gibbon 
at Lausanne, and had much to tell of past days ; and 
the pertinacity with which she maintained her own 
opinions about them and everything else, rendered 
her recollections very vivid and amusing. All the 
family, including my mother, were so dreadfully 
afraid of Lady Stanley, that a visit to her always par- 
took of the nature of an adventure ; but it generally 
turned out to be a very charming adventure, and I 
always look back to her with affectionate gratitude, 
and feel that there was a great charm in the singleness, 
sincerity, and freshness of her character. When I was 
at Holmwood, I used to engage a little carriage and 
go out for long excursions of eight or ten hours into 
the country ; and when I returned just before dinner. 
Lady Stanley was so anxious to hear my adventures, 
that she would not wait till I came down, but woidd 
insist upon the whole history through the bedroom 
door as I was dressing. 

If people were not afraid of her. Lady Stanley liked 

Grandfather of the fii'st Lord Knutsford. 
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them the better for it, and she always heartily enjoyed 
a joke. I remember hearing how one day at Alderley 
she raged and stormed because the gentlemen sat 
longer after dintier than she liked. Old Mr. Daven- 
port was the first to come into the drawing-room. 
“Well now, what have you been doing?” she ex- 
claimed ; “ what can you have found to talk about to 
keep you so long?” — “Would you really like to 
know what we Ve been talking about, my lady ? ” 
said Mr. Davenport. “ Yes indeed,” she stormed. 
“Well,” said Mr. Davenport very deliberately, “we 
talked first about the depression in the salt (mines), 
and that led us on inadvertently to pepper, and that 
led us to cayenne, and that, my lady, led us . . . to 
yourself,” — and she was vastly amused. One day 
her maid told her there was a regular uproar down- 
stairs about precedence, as to which of the maids was 
to come in first to prayers. “ Oh, that is very easily 
settled,” said Lady Stanley; “the ugliest woman in 
the house must always, of course, have the prece- 
dence,” and she heard no more about it. 

Another house which I was frequently invited to 
use as a centre for my excursions was that of my 
father’s first cousin, Penelope, Mrs. Warren, who was 
living in the old home of Lady Jones at Worting, 
near Basingstoke. It was in a most dreary, cold, 
wind-stricken district, and was especially selected on 
that account by Lady Jones, because of its extreme 
contrast to the India which she abominated. Inter- 
nally, however, the old red-brick house was very com- 
fortable and charming, and Mrs. Warren herself a 
very sweet and lovable old lady, tenderly cared for 



(’HII.DIKXH) 


i.;m] 
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parcMils waau* tn 1 k‘ rt‘;jL’aril(‘<l iu\ ;jra!if!" 
[)an*nis^ laa’ hrotlaa* aial j^istci* as ni\ imrli* ;iii<! 
auiii.. 

.M(‘aut iin(‘ my fat liar look his faiuil v for tla* !i«»t 
siimmua* months to onn ol* tin* lovdx \iHa> on ili** 
hi;j^*Ii s[)urs of volnauic hilL vvhi<'h siutoiuhI j/aiii* 
r«‘S(jii(‘ roniaiilic Siona. Tlioy hah nont* of ih«‘ Imiv* 
lish so(*i(‘ty lo which they liah hetm ac'cnsf(mM*h .if 
Liicca. r>alhs ami at- ( \astt‘!lainan\ lait the Sirniir-o 
ar(‘ (•(‘l(‘hral(‘(l for tlnm* hos|)itali{ys ami m\ fallai’ 
ialtmls, famous then I hroii^jiioiii flal\. cn>u!'*‘h him a 
<‘or(liaI welcome amon;i'sl llic n'all\ culfi\alc«l cir« li‘ 
which m(‘l e\'(‘ry evening' in {h»‘ (»lil !inMlia’\al palarr 
of the nali\(‘ iiohility. <)f lMi;jIi>h. 1 hc\ h;el lie* 
so(‘i(*iy of Mi\ and Mrs. l>uh\er. wIjm wm’r iutrodiicrd 
hy Lamloi\ while <*onstant inleranur.^e with I.aiehn’ 
hims{‘lf was om‘ of the <‘hief jiloa>nrc> uhi*h lie* 
family enjoyed durin^u:' lids and many sncria'diuy 
\ears. \\'i{h I’Vancis Hare he laid tin* jdan of many 
of his wi’itinos, and in his judyiuenl ami crilici*.|ii he 
liad lln^ <ja'<‘at<*sl conh<lenc(‘. To this tn* allude » in 
his little poem <jf Sernnmis Propri«sra : 


Litlli' tin they \vhn*»li)»lv tail* t»t 
Kitnw uliat thny talk , an»l wliat i ’ 

1 ‘hiiik thny ai't* if tlna ilai«’ Ut jcn » 

St’HitaH’n un hiahnr 


‘riii- Mialr aijtl a - ^ 

Know whn h.'tVf luatin Ihnid uhat tin y ai»-, afi«i 
Far trnfn tli«* itf lit** 

finli, I Inninuitnif, llar»% ihmI ui:-u' miU uiit v W'linf 
Kn(*\v at fhsi aa«i Ihn r'*5eua)!' hart I, 

Ilul th»‘ Ntrt*ft luifkiK'V'^, fni| oil laaia, 

AsHail llit‘ aiit( tb’f.tuif tht* in. an'* 
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by her sons and daughters, many of whom were 
always about her, though only one of the latter, 
Anna, was unmarried. Mrs. Warren had been the 
eldest of the daughters of Dean Shipley, and the 
only one who never gave her family any trouble, and 
who was invariably loved and honoured by its other 
members. Her character through life had been that 
of a peacemaker, and in her old age she seemed 
almost glorified by the effulgence of the love which 
had emanated from her, no single member of the 
family having a recollection of her which was not 
connected with some kindly word or unselfish action.^ 
That Lady Jones should bequeath Worting to her was 
felt by all the other nephews and nieces to have been 
most natural. “ Who should it have been to if not 
to Penelope ? ” She liked to talk of old times, and 
her reminiscences were most interesting. She was 
also very proud of her family, especially of the Mor- 
daunts, and of our direct descent, through the Ship- 
leys, from the youngest son of Edward I. It was on 
one of my earlj visits at Worting that I first made 
acquaintance with my cousin Harriet, Mrs. Thornton, 
niece of Mrs. Warren, and one of the daughters of 
Bishop Heber.^ She described the second marriage of 
her mother to Count Valsamachi in the Greek church 
at Venice, and the fun she and her sister thought it 
to walk round the altar with huge wedding favours 
in their hands. She was full of amusing stories of 
India, from which she was just returned : would tell 
how one day she was sitting next a Eajah who was 

^ Mrs. Pelham Warren died in Nov. 1865. 

2 Mrs. Thornton, a most kind and admirable person, died Jan. 1889. 
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carving a pie, and when he lifted the crust a whole 
flock of little birds flew out — Whir-r-r-r ! said the 
Rajah as they flew all over the room 3 how, one day, 
being surprised that an expected ham was not brought 
in to dinner, she went out and found it lying in the 
court, with all the native servants round it in a circle 
spitting at it ; and how one day at the Cape she was 
told that a woman was bitten by a venomous snake, 
and going out, found her eating a toad as a remedy. 
One of Mrs. Thornton’s stories, which I have often 
repeated since, is so curious as to deserve insertion 
here. 

“M. de Sartines had been brought up by an old friend 
of his family who lived in Picardy. The chS-teau of his 
old friend was the home of his youth, and the only place 
where he felt sure that all liis failings would be overlooked 
and all his fancies and wishes would be considered. 

‘‘ While he was absent from France on diplomatic ser- 
vice, M. de Sartines heard with great grief that his old 
friend was dead. In losing him, he lost not only the 
friend who had been as a second father, but the only home 
which remained to him in France. He felt his loss very 
much — so much, indeed, that for many years he did not 
return to France at all, but spent his time of leave in trav- 
elling in Italy and elsewhere. 

‘‘Some years after, M. de Sartines, finding himself in 
Paris, received a letter from the nephew of his old friend, 
who had succeeded to the Picardy property. It was a very 
nice letter indeed, saying how much he and his wife 
wished to keep up old family ties and connections, and 
that though he was well aware that it would cost M. de 
Sartines much to revisit the chtoau so tenderly connected 
with memories of the dead, still, if he could make that 
effort, no guest would be more affectionately welcomed. 
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and tliat he and Ins wife would do tluur utmost to make, 
him IVel that the friendship whieli had hcam held had not 
passed away, l)ut was continiual to anotlun’ gmun’atiou. It 
was so a h‘tter that M. de Sartines hdt that lu) ought 
not to reject the hand of friendship stnd-ehed out in so 
eonsid(U‘iit(i and touching a manner, and though it cuu'tiiiidy 
cost him a gi*eat effort, he went down to the (difiteau in 
Ihcardy* 

''■His old frien<rs lu'phew and his wihi receivial him on 
the doorstep). Everything was pn'parcal to welc.onu*. him. 
Tlu^y had impiired of former servants which room In^ had 
o(*.c;upi(Hl and how lu^ liked it arraiigc^d, and all was ready 
accordingly. They had even iinjuircd a.hout and provichal 
his favouriUi disluss at dinmu*. Nothing was wanting 
which tlu‘, most disintert‘st(‘d solicitiuh^ c.otdd (dl\‘c.t. 

‘■‘When M. (h‘, Sartines retinal to his room for tlu^ night., 
hc^ was tilled with conllicting emotions, d'lu^ blank which 
hc‘, felt in the loss of his old friimd was minghal with a. grate- 
ful stmst* of tlu‘. kindm‘SH he had riuadvtal from thi‘ ju‘plu‘w. 
Ih‘ hdt he (sudd not slet^), or would he long in doing so; 
hut having imuh^ \ip a large lire, for it was vmy (H)ld 
weather, ho went to bed. 

“In process of time, ais he lay wakefully with his head 
upon the pillow, he became aware of the figiirt*. of a litth‘. 
wiztuual old man hirpling towards tlu^ fin*.. He thought 
he must be dreaming, hut, as lu*. listened, the old man Hp(»kc^ 
— ‘II y a longtemps quo je idai vu un leu, il faut (pui jc* 
me chaufTed 

“ Tho Idood of M. de Sartiiu's ran cold within him as 
tlie figure turned slowly roimd towards the IhhI and con- 
tinued in trembling mments — ^II y a Icmgtemps ciue je 
n’ai vu un lit, il faut (pu*. je me couched 

“But every libn^ in M. de Sartim*H’ Inxly froze as the 
old man, on reaching the Imd, drew the curtains, and see- 
ing him, exedaimed- "”*- Il y a hmgtemps quo je idai vu M. 
de Sartines, il faut (pie jt^ rembrassed 
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“ M. de Sartines almost died of fright. But fortunately 
he did not quite die. He lived to know that it was his old 
friend himself. The nephew had got tired of waiting for 
the inheritance ; he had imprisoned his uncle in the cellar, 
and had given out his death, and had a false funeral of a 
coffin filled with stones. The invitation to his uncle’s, 
friend was a couio de theatre : if any suspicions had existed, 
they must have been lulled forever by the presence of such 
a guest in the chateau. But on the very day on which 
M. de Sartines had arrived, the old gentleman had con- 
trived to escape from his. cell, and wandering half imbecile 
about the house, made his way to the room where he 
remembered having so often been with his friend, and 
found there his friend himself. 

“ M. de Sartines saw the rightful owner of the castle 
reinstated, and the villainy of the wicked nephew exposed ; 
but the old man died soon afterwards.” 

Here is another story which Mrs. Thornton told, 
apropos of the benefits of consinship: — 

“ Frederick the Great was one day travelling incognito, 
when he met a student on his way to Berlin, and asked 
him what he was going to do there. ‘ Oh,’ said the stu- 
dent, ‘1 am going to Berlin to look for a cousin, for I have 
heard of so many people who have found cousins in Berlin, 
and who have risen through their influence to rank and 
power, that I am going to try if I cannot find one too.’ 
Frederick had much further conversation with him, and 
on parting , said, ‘ Well, if you trust to me, I believe that I 
shall be able to find a cousin for you before you arrive at 
Berlin.’ The student thanked his unknown friend, and 
they parted. 

‘‘Soon after he reached Berlin, an officer of the court 
came to the student, and said that he was his cousin, and 
that he had already used influence for him with the King, 
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who had desired that he should preach before him on the 
following Sunday, but that he should use the text which, 
the King himself should send him, and no other. 

“ The student was anxious to have the text, that he 
might consider his sermon, but one day after another of 
the week passed, and at last Smiday came and no text 
was sent. The time for going to church came, and no 
text had arrived. The King and the coiut were seated, 
and the unhappy student proceeded with the service, but 
still no text was given. At last, just as he was going up 
into the puipit, a sealed paper was given to him. After 
the prayer he opened it, and it was . . . blank! He 
turned at once to the congregation, and showing them the 
two sides of the paper, said, ‘ Here is nothing, and there is 
nothing, and out of nothing God made the world ’ — and 
he preached the most striking sermon the court had ever 
heard.” 

Mrs. Thornton described how old Mr. Thornton 
had been staying in Somersetshire with Sir Thomas 
Acland, when he heard two countrymen talking 
together. One of them said to the other^, who was 
trying to persuade him to do something, ^^Wal, noo^ 
as they say, ^ shake an ass and go.’ ” Mr. Thornton 
came back and said to Sir Thomas, ^^What very- 
extraordinary proverbial expressions they have in 
these parts. Just now I heard a man say ^ shake an 
ass and go ’ — such a very extraordinary proverbial 
expression.” ^^Well,” said Sir Thomas, ^^the fact is 
there are a great many French expressions lingering 
in this neighbourhood : that meant ^ Chacun h son 
godt 1 ’ ” 

Of the new acquaintances I made in Oxfordshire,, 
those of whose hospitality I oftenest availed myself 
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were the Cottrell Dormers, who lived at the curious 
old house of Eousham, above the Cherwell, near 
Heythrop. It is a beautiful place, with long ever- 
green slirubberies, green lawns with quaint old 
statues, and a long walk shaded by yews, with a 
clear stream running down a stone channel in the 
midst. Within, the house is full of old family por- 
traits, and has a wonderful collection of MSS., and 
the pedigree of the family from Noah ! Mr. and Mrs. 
Dormer were quaint characters : he always insisting 
that he was a Roman Catholic in disguise, chiefly to 
plague his wife, and always reading the whole of 
Pope’s works, in the large quarto edition, through 
once a year; she full of kind-heartedness, riding by 
herself about the property to manage the estate and 
cottagers, always welcoming you with a hearty 
“Well, to be sure, and how do you do?” She was 
a maitresse femme, who ruled the house with a 
sunshiny success which utterly set at nought the 
old proverb — 

“ La maison est miserable et mechante 
Oil la Poule plus haut que le Coq chante.” 

Mrs. Dormer was somehow descended from one of 
the daughters of Sir Thomas More, and at Coke- 
thorpe, the place of her brother, Mr. Strickland, was 
one of the three great pictures by Holbein of the 
family of Sir Thomas More, which was long in the 
possession of the Lenthalls.’^ Another place in 
the neighbourhood of Rousham which I visited was 

^ Mrs. Dormer went to live at Flamborough in Yorkshire after the 
death of her husband, and died there, Oct. 1892. 
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Fritwoll Manor, a. most. ])icturc‘s(nu> old housta rontial 
by ilu'. fathm’ of my colU'gH' i’ru'iul Foi-sylli (irant 
— “ Kyri('.” Kritwadl is ;i haunind lious<‘, and was 
inhahiUul by two familii's. Wlum tin* Kdwardos lived 
then* in tin* siimnn*!*, no ri}i;ur(* was s(*(*n, but stains 
of rn*sh blood \vi*re (*onstantly found on tin* staireasf*. 
\Vln*n tin* (Irants lived tlu'n*, for liindin”:, in tin* 
wintt*r, tln*r(*. was no bloo<l, bid. tin* si*rvants who 
wi'ut down lirst in the morning would nn*t*t on tin* 
staircase an old ma,n in a gnw drt*ssing-gown, bleed- 
ing from an ojm'U wound in the throat. It is said 
that Sir Baldwin Wakt*, a former |>ro])ri(*tor, ((uar- 
ri*ll(*d with bis brother about a lady of whom they 
W(*re both i*namoured, and, giving out that be was 
insain*, imi)rison(*d him till r(*al madness eusneil. 
His pri.son was at tln^ toji of the house, wln*re a .sort 
<if largi* human dog-ki*nnel still i*.\ists, to wbieb the 
unfortunate man is .saiil to have been ehained. 

1 maile a delightful t'Xeursion with Kyrie *' to 
Wroxton Abbey and Broughton Castle- — Lord Sayi* 
and Seh‘'s — when* wc? W(*n* invilt*d to luiielH*oii by 
Mr. Ki(*nin*s and Lady Augusta, in tin* forun*i’ of 
whom I most unexpectedly found “'rwisleton " ' — an 
old hero boy-friend of my Harrow sehool-day.s, w hom 
I rt'garded tlmn much as David Copp(>rlti*Id did 
Steerforth. The old ca.stle is very picture.s([ue, and 
the church full of curious monuint*ids. 

To MV .MeraKit. 

"■('hrint ('IniTeh^ (h-faHl, Afiri! lif>, Arthur and 

I dined lust night ut Ciinim Jclfs. He was fur thirteen 
' Aflerwanls 1 lllj Ititron .Save anil ,S<-tc. 

V(lt„ I. — .'ll 
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years tutor to the King of Hanover, and while at the 
court fell in love with Countess Schlippenbach, the Queen’s 
lady-in-waiting, who married him. . . . Dr. Jelf told a 
great deal that was interesting about the King: how, as 
Prince George, he would insist upon playing at being his 
Eton fag, brush his clothes, make his toast, &c. : that he 
was with the Prince at the time of the fatal accident which 
caused his blindness, when, in the garden at Kew, having 
just given half-a-crown to a beggar, he was whisking his 
purse round and round, when the ring at the end went 
into his eye. A fortnight’s anxiety followed, and then 
came the great grief of his dear Prince one day saying to 
him when out shooting, ‘Will you give me your arm, sir? 
I don’t see quite so well as I ought to do. I think we had 
better go home.’ Afterwards, instead of murmuring, the 
Prince only said, ‘ Those who will not obey must suffer : 
you told me not to whisk my things about in that way, and 
I disobeyed : it is right that I should suffer for it.’ 

“ He gave many beautiful pictures of the King’s after 
life : how the dear blind King, who bears no outward 
mark of his misfortune, always turns to the sun, as if 
seeking the light : of his marriage with his cousin of Saxe- 
Altenbourg, a true love-match : that he, the old tutor, was 
never forgotten, and that on his last birthday, when he 
least expected it, a royal telegram announced — ‘The King, 
the Queen, and the royal children of Planover wish Dr. 
Jelf many happy new years.’ The King always writes to 
Dr. and Mrs.. Jelf on their wedding-day, which even their 
own family do not always remember, and on their silver- 
wedding he sent them a beautiful portrait of himself. 

“ Arthur, I imagine, rather likes having me here, 
though no outsiders would imagine so ; but he finds me 
useful after a fashion, and is much annoyed if I allude to 
ever going into lodgings. He certainly does exMctly what 
he likes when I am there, and is quite as unreserved in his 
ways as if nobody whatever was present. I am generally 
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down lirnt. lie conies in pre-en^rossed, and then* is stddom 
any niorniui»* saluia.tioii. At hrt'akfast I sit (he wills it so) 
at the end of tlu* tal)hs pour out his c‘Xt*essivt‘ly weak tea, 
and put the Iu‘a.vv I)utt(‘red huns which hv. lovi\s within 
his i‘asy naieh. Wduui we arc alon(‘, I luit niy own bread 
and hiilttu* in sihnice ; hut if undt'r^radiudes hr(‘akfast 
with us, it is my duty, if I know anythin^^ about it, so to 
turn tlu‘ conversation that lu* may learn what tluhr dimes’ 
ari\ and <‘onv(‘rst‘ ac(‘ordin<^ly. (hulainly the merry non- 
sense and childlik(‘ huoyancy whi(‘h caus(‘ his hr(‘akfast 
parties to Ix^ so didightful, make tlu* contrast of his silent 
irrt‘sponsivt‘ness ra-tlu‘r tryini( when we arc* alone* — it is 
such a eoinpletc \vou arc* not worth talking to.' llowc*vi*r, 
1 have* le‘arnt to mi joy the* lirst, and to take* no notie*e of 
the oth(‘r; inde*e*eh if I e‘an do so tjuite* e‘nectuallv, it ^’i‘m*r- 
ally ends in his he*comin<j!; ph*asunter. In a-miahle mome‘nts 
he will Houu‘tiim‘s ^dane‘e at my MSS., and ^»‘ive* tlu*m a 
sane'tion like that of (’ardiiial Hiehe‘lieu " Aeec*pi, 
pre^lmhi.' Afte‘r breakfast, he* oftt*n has souu'tlun*;’ feu* nu* 
to do for him, great plans, maps, or drawings, for his h*e« 
ture‘H, on huge* slu*ets td‘ pape*r, which ta,ke a good de*al of 
time, hut whie*h he* neven* noticess excerpt whe*n tlie mome'ut 
conu*H for using tlumu All morning he Htands at his 
de*sk by the^ stmly windov¥ (vvheree I see hiin sometime*H 
from tlu* garden, whit‘h he expects me U) look after), and 
he* writes Hlu*e*t after sheet, which he sometiim*H tears up 
and flings to re*joiu tlu^ hdti*rs of the morning, whiedi <*ov{*r 
the carpet in all dirtadionsd It would never do for him to 
marry, a wife would he so annoyed at his hopelessly unthly 
ways; at his te»Hring every nc‘W Ixiok topiec'es, for instama*, 
Imeause he is too impatient to eut it open (thougli I mnv 
do a good dt*al in this way). Mf*antime, as (Jo<*the says, 
dt is the* errom of men that make tliem amiabled and I 
Iwlievc^ he is all tlu^ bett4*r loved for his peculiuntic*s. 

^ IHh lunuiwrilius; wiw ho illcgihlo that priat4vri charged half 
iHm»wa a Hlifct e*xtra for setting up each sheet of hi» ** copy/^ 
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Towards the middle of the day, I sometimes have an indi- 
cation that he has no one to walk with him, and would 
wish me to go, and he likes me to be in the way then, in 
case I am wanted, but I am never to expect to be talked 
to during the walk. If not required, I amuse myself, or 
go on with my own work, and indeed I seldom see Arthur 
till the evening, when, if any one dines for whom he thinks 
it worth while to come out of himself, he is very pleasant, 
and sometimes very entertaining.” 

My mother spent a great part of the spring of 
1859 at Clifton, whither I went to visit her, after- 
wards making a tourette by myself to Salisbury, 
Southampton, Beaulieu, and Winchester. 

Salishcry^ April 12, 1589. At I was out on bleak 
Salisbury Plain, where, as the driver of my gig observed, 
‘ it is a whole coat colder than in the valley.’ What an 
immense desert it is ! The day, so intensely grey, with 
great black clouds sweeping across the sky, was quite in 
character with the long lines of desolate country. At last 
we turned off the road over the turf, and in the distance 
rose the gigantic temple, with the sun shining through the 
apertures in the stones. It was most majestic and impres- 
sive, not a creature in sight, except a quantity of rabbits 
scampering about, and a distant shepherd.” 

The latter part of June 1859 I spent most hap- 
pily in a pony-carriage tour in Buckinghamshire 
and Berkshire with my friend George Sheffield, who 
had just past his examination at the Foreign Office. 
It was on this occasion that, as we were driving 
under a park wall in Buckinghamshire, I said to 
Greorge, “ Inside that park is a very fine old house, 
and inside the house is a very fine old sundial. We 
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After another winter at Rome, the family went to 
Lansanne, and thence my father, with my beautiful 
Albanese nurse, Lucia Cecinelli, took me to meet 
Mrs. G-ayford, the English nurse sent out to fetch me 
by my adopted mother from Mannheim on the Rhine. 
There the formal exchange took place which gave me 
a happy and loving home. I saw my father after- 
wards, but he seldom noticed me. Many years after- 
wards I knew Mrs. Hare well and had much to do 
with her; but I have never at any time spoken to 
her or of her as a “ mother,” and I have never in any 
way regarded her as such. She gave me up wholly 
and entirely. She renounced every claim upon me, 
either of affection or interest. I was sent over to 
England with a little green carpet-bag containing two 
little white night-shirts and a red coral necklace — 
my whole trousseau and patrimony. At the same 
time it was indicated that if the Marcus Hares should 
also wish to adopt a child, my parents had another 
to dispose of : my second brother William had never 
at any time any share in their affections. 

On reaching England I was sent first to my cousin 
the Dowager Countess of Strathmore, and from her 
house was taken (in the coach) by Mrs. Gayford to 
my mother — my real only mother from henceforth 
— at Hurstmonceaux Rectory, which at that time 
was as much a palace of art, from its fine collection 
of pictures and books, as a country rectory could be. 

My adopted mother always used to say that the 
story of Hannah reminded her of the way in which I 
was given to her. She believed it was in answer to 
a prayer of my uncle Augustus in the cathedral at 
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will go to see the house, and will take away the sun- 
dial ; ” and we did, though at that moment I did not 
even know the name of the people who lived there. 
The old house was the Vatche, which had belonged 
to my great-great-grandfather, Bishop Hare, who 
married its heiress in the reign of George II., and I 
had heard of the sundial from the churchwarden of 
Chalfont, with whom I had had some correspondence 
about my ancestor’s tomb. It was made on the 
marriage of Bishop Hare with Miss Alston and bore 
his arms. The family of Allen, then living at the 
Vatche, allowed us to see the house, and my enthu- 
siasm at sight of the sundial, which was lying 
neglected in a corner, so worked upon the feelings 
of Mrs. Allen, that she gave it me. It is now in 
the garden at Holmhurst. 

To MY Mother. 

“ J-ime 16. I have enjoyed a visit to the Henry Ley- 
cesters at White Place, which lies low in the meadows, 
but has the charm of a little creek full of luxuriant water- 
plants, down which Henry Leycester punts his guests into 
the Thames opposite Clifden; and how picturesque are 
the old yew-trees and winding walks of that beautiful 
place. Henry Leycester, to look upon, is like one of the 
magnificent Vandykes in the Brignole Palace at Genoa. 
Little Mrs. Leycester is a timid shrinking creature, who 
daily becomes terribly afraid of the domestic ghost (a lady 
carrying her head) as evening comes on. ‘Imagine my 
feelings, Mr. Hare,’ she says, ‘ my awful position as a wife 
and a mother, when my husband is away, and I am left 
alone in the long evenings with her.^ ” 

17, Christ Church. Last week the Dean, with 
much imprudence, punished two Christ Church men most 
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severely for the saiue offenee, but one viorc llutih the other. 
The next night the Deanery g*ar(U‘n was broken into, th(‘ 
rose-trees torn up and llower-beds destroytab tht^ eliiidreifs 
swing cut down, and the name of tln‘ injured man (ml in 
large letters in the turf. It has created great indignation. 

‘"My (jhief work, now I am at Oxford, is in tli(‘ Ibnl- 
leian, where I have mueli to look out a,nd rtd’tn* to, and 
where everything is made delightful by Mr. (’oxe, tlu* 
librarian,^ who is not only the most ac.ciirati^ and l(*arned 
person in the world, but also tlu‘ most sympatludic, livt/ly, 
and lovalde. ‘Never mind, (U‘ar boy,’ lu^ always says, tin' 
more trouble I give him. Anything mort^ unlike* tlu* cut- 
and-dried type of Oxford Dons (*annot ho imagimal. 
has given me a plant (Linaria purpurea) from tlu* tomb (d' 
Oieero. 

“ I should like to take my Master's dt^grcH*, but tlu*. hH‘s 
will be al)out £20. I could then voU^ at the (dcH*tion. 1 
shmxld certainly vote against (Hadstone, though Arthur 
says he should vote for him ‘with l)oth bunds and both 
f(‘et.’ ... 1 have great satisfa(*.tion in Innug luu-e now, in 
feeling tint 1 can l)e usedul to Arthur, in prt'paring diaw- 
ings for his l(‘,etures, A-e., also that he rt‘ally prefers my 
preseiKiC to my absemje.” 

“fA//// 4. I sat(^ up till twt‘lv(‘ last night [irepuring 
Hhe bidding prayer’ for Arthur (who was to preach the 
‘Act Scu’inon ’ to-day at St. Mary’s) ™imnu‘nHeIy long, as 
the whole, of tlu? founders and b(‘n(‘facioi*H havt* to 1 h» num- 
tioned. Imagine my horror whtm, afttu* tla* s(*rviei*, tlu^ 
Vice-Chancellor came up to Arthur and demanded 
know why he had not bemi jiraytal fori I had uetually 
omitted his name of all others! Arthur said it was all the 
fault of ‘ Silvanus.’ In his Bcrmon on De!)oruli, Arthur 
described how the long vacation, " like tint amuent river, ilia 

1 The imiverHally beloved Henry OetaviuH Foxe, lk)dlf»y*i 4 lihrariim 
and Rector of Wytham, born IHII, died July 8, IH8L 
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river Kislum,’ was about to form a barrier, auil might wash 
away all the past and supply a halliiig-jilaee I'rom which to 
begin a new lih^ : that the bondage eause<l by concealment 
ot‘ faults or (h'bts might now be. brokcui: that now, when 
undergraduates werii literally ‘going to their fathiu-,’ they 
might apply tlu‘ story of tilu' Urodigal Hun, a.nd obtain that 
friH'dom which is truth.” 

In .hily I ])a.id a first visit to my cousins, the 
Ilihcr Porcys, at Ilodnct Hall, in order to meet 



IKIIIVKT OUailCH. 


(lountess Valsamachi (Mrs. llebcr Percy’s motlnu').’ 
Tlie old Ilodnet Hall was a long, low two-sl.oried 
lionst*, like an imnumse (aittagis or ratln'r like a 
beehive, from the abundant family lift* wbieb ov(*r- 
erowded it. 'riit* low ilining-room was full of curious 

i C’nuiitPHS ValHiinuiflii, ftiniM‘rly IVIra. Rc‘g’nial(l Halmr, wan 
cHir UiP thn*n ilaughUH'H t*f Diuiu Shlplpy, and firnt fouHiu to luy 
fa till' r. 


;■):!() 'rilK STORY OF MV IJFF, 

jiicfitrrs (if I Ilf V(‘rti(ius, whosi' heiress married eiie 
of the lleliers, hut whtMi thi* pietun's had lieeii sent 
uji to I.oadon to he eh'aued, the eleatier had cut all 
tlii'ir lep's oil’. .\t this tinu‘ a deht of i’ltt.tKKt 
(‘xisttnl upon the Iloduef estate. Mr. 1‘erev’s fathiu", 
the Bishop of Carlisle, had promised to pa_v it otT 
\vh(‘U eertaiu fees eaiue in. At last the fees wen* 
paid, and tlu' papers were in the hou.se, oidy await iup; 
the signature of tht' Bishop. 'I’hat day he fell down 
dead. When it was fold to his children, they oidy 
said, ** ft is the will of (lod; we must not complain. ’* 

I had much eon\'er.sHtion with Lady \ alsamaehi. 
Talking of odigion, she spoke of an atheist who oma* 
gnunhh'd at the dispensation of a gourd having such 
a shmdm* stem, while an iU’orn was supported hy an 
oak. “ Wlum In* htid done speaking, the acorn hdl 
upon his nn.se; had it heen the gourd, his nose would 
liavt! hi'cn no jimre ! ” 

We walkeif to when* Stoke had heen, .so tenderlv 
eoiineeted with past day.s. All was altered, except 
the 'I'erue llowiug through reedy meadows. It w.is 
le.ss painful to me to see it than on my hast visit, hut 
cost me nuniy pangs. 

I joined my mother at d'oft, where our dear cousin 
('harlotte Leyeester was acting ,'is mistress of the 
hou.se, timl gave us a cordial welcome to the old fam» 
ily hoim*. Creatly did niy mother enjoy heing there, 
atid the .sight of familiar things ;ind peoi»le, Mspe- 
cially Wits .she welcomed hy an old womat! n.tmed 
Betty Strongitharm ; I rememher how this old woman 
.s.’dd, “When I am alone. I think, and think, and 
think, and the end of all my thinking is that Christ 
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is all in all . . . but I do not want to go to heaven 
ilone* I want to take a many others along with 
ne.” 


Fournal. 

“ When we left Toft, we went to our cousins at Thorny- 
n-oft. At Thornycroft was a labourer named Rathbone. 
3ne winter day, when his wife was in her confinement, she 
yas in great want of something from Macclesfield, which 
ler husband undertook to get for her when he went to his 
vork in the town, but he said that he must take his little 
yirl of ten years old with him, that she might bring it back 
)o her mother. The woman entreated him not to take the 
ihild, as the snow was very deep, and she feared that she 
night not find her way home again. However, the father 
nsisted, and set off, taking his little girl with him. The 
purchase was made and the child set off to return home 
vith it, but she — never arrived. 

“When Rathbone reached home in the evening, and 
bund that his child had not appeared, he was in an agony 
)f terror, and set off at once to search for her. He traced 
ler to Monk’s Heath. People had seen her there, and 
lirected her back to Henbury, but she seemed to have 
ost her way again. Rathbone next traced her to a farm- 
louse at Peover, where the people had had the barbarity 
;o turn her out at night and direct her back to Henbury. 
Chen all trace of her was lost. 

“At last Rathbone was persuaded by his friends and 
leighbours to apply to a woman whom they called ‘the 
iVhite Witch’ at Manchester, and to her he went. She 
old him to look into a glass and tell her what he saw 
here. He looked into the glass and said, ‘I see a man 
lolding up his hat.’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘then go on with 
rom search, and when you meet a man holding up his hat, 
le will tell you where your child is.’ So he returned and 
vent again to search, taking another man with him. At 


{);>8 TIIK STOltY OF MY LIFK [IK.-jii 

as they \vor(‘ down a laiia, h’athlioiu' t>x- 

(daiiufd, -'riuTi' he is I' ' Who ’ s;iid tho <Miniiianion, tor 
he only saw a man lainninij and holdin^: up Ins lia(. 'riiat- 
man told tlimn that he had just fouml tlif lioily of a idiild 
under a trei‘, and tlu're, near a pond, fro/.eii to dealti. lay 
ItathlKiue's little j,drl. 

“When we, were at 'I'hornyeroft, iJuthhone was still 
overwhelmed with contrition for what he eon.sidered the 
sin of havino; eiuisulteil tlu‘ witch.” 

From (llieshirt' ua* wamt to tlie Fnjj:lish Lakes. 
The eiirioits old Kiiif^'.s Anns Inn at Laneaster, <le- 
serihed !iy Dickens, was then in existeiiee. anil it was 
a phxisiiri' to sleep there, and walk in the tnornino; 
npou the hi^h terrace in front of tlie I’hureh and 
ciistle. From Amhleside, we spent a delij;htfnl dav 
in makinii thi* round hy l)un;j:eon (iliytl and Hlea 
Tarn, where wa* drew fin* .soft p:rey jieaks of Laiiitdalt* 
Pikes, framed in dark heat hei-eovered rocks, and in 
the foreoronnd the Idne tarn sleeping amid the pas- 
tures. From Keswick 1 ascended Skiddaw, and had a 
glorious view across the hillous of mountains to the 
st'aand the faitd. outlines of the I.>h‘of Man. Another 
delightful day was spent with the mother and Lea in 
Borrowalale. One of the most heaittiful elTecIs I have 
ever seen was in ero.ssing to Unttermen* hy Dorrow- 
diUe Hawse, ti fremendotis wild mountain elia.sm, info 
which the .setting sun was |»ouring Hoods of erim.son 
light as we di'.si’ended, smiting into hlood the waters 
of tin* little torrent. \vhh*h Wiis struggling down he.nide 
ns through the rocks. We arrivt'd at Buttermere very 
liiti*, and found not ji single room unoccupied iti the 
vill!ige,so had to ndurn in the ihirk night to Ke.swiek. 
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W(i were luueh intc'roHted in Dumfries, iu many 
ways oiu^ of tin; must foreiffn-lookiug towns iu Britain, 
when^ we rt'maiiuHl sevcu’a.! days, making; excursions 
to the (‘Xi(uisit.ely <i,'rac.eful ruins of IjimilmUiU Abluy ; 
to New Al)lH‘y (glorious in (colour), found(al by Devor- 
g'ilda to (‘.ontain the heart of John Baliol ; to the 
Irouj^ray (Jiureh, where Helen Walker, tlui original 
of Jeaimi(‘ Deans, is burk'd, and where, on a rocky 
knoll under souu' old oaks, is a desolate Cov(mant(U’'s 
gra\'e ; to Mllisland, tluU primitive eottag(‘-honu'. of 
Burns, overlooking tin* purple hills and (J((ar rushing 
Nith ; and to the great d{\solat(U!astl(! of (laerlav('roc.k 
lU'ar Solway Firth. 'I'lu'. old c,hurchya.rd of Dumfric^s 
remiiuh'd us of Per(^ la (Ihais(' iu it.s forest, of tiomhs, 
but. was far mort' picturesipu'. Burns is buried t lu'n', 
with all his fa.mlly. Tlui (^xagg('rat.e(l worship wlfaJi 
follows Burns in Scot land rallu'r s('ts oiu' a.gii,inst. him, 
and shows how many a saint got. int,o t.h(! ( la.le.n(la.r ; 
for lla'i’c are many there whost; privabi lives would as 
little hear inspection as his. His son, formerly a 
<'.lerk in Somersc't House', had long hc'cm living at 
Dumfries upon a pi'iision, and die'd tlneni thri't' yea.rs 
hefon' our visit.. Ma.ny an* tine old nul sandstoiue 
gravi'stones in Dumfrie's a.nd its lueighborhood lu'ariug 
in.scriptious t.o ( lovenanti'rs, belling how tlu'y w('r<' 
“ martyrs for adhering to tine word of (lod, (Ihrist.'s 
kingly govcrnnn'ut in his hou.se', and tine (eov(enant.ed 
work itf Iveformatiou against tyrannic, perjury, ami 
piH'lai'ii'.” 

Amongst our Homan frkends had been Mrs. Foth- 
eringham of Fotheringham, wlnein we visibed at tine 
soealli'd Fot heringham (Ia.stle, a eomfortabhe modeim 
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house', ill Koffarsliin'. ^Yo wont witli her to spoiHl a 
(lay with tlu' ch.armiu^ old 'riioinas Krskiuo.' author 
of tli(' “ Kssays," and sinoo well known IVoin liis 
“ hottors.” With him lived his two lioautiful and 
voiiorahh' old sisters, Mrs. Stirling and Mrs. rater.-<on, 
and tlieir home of Linlatheii eontaiiu'd many noble 
Italian pudures. Anotlu'r excursion was to \ isil Miss 
Stirling (Iraha in at, Duntriine, a beautiful place' over- 
looking th(' Ithu' (irth and bay of St. Andrews, Mi.ss 
(Iraham was tlu' authore.ss and lu'roine of Mystili- 
cations,” intimately bound up with all tlu' literary 
a.ssociations of Kdiiibiirgli in the first half of the niiie- 
tei'iith ('('ntury. She was also tlu' nean'st surviving 
ri'lation of (Ilavc'rhmisc', and Dunfrmu' was tilled with 
n'lios of him." She was a grt'at liee-fancicr and iiei*- 
friend, and would allow the bet's to settle all over her. 
“ My dt'ar, wlu're ((un you have lived all your life not 
to know about Itees?” she said to a young lady who 
askt'd ht'r .somt' simpU' tpu'.stions aliout tliem. At, 
Fothi'i'ingham, the principal rt'lic is a portrait of “ the 
k'lowt'r of Yarrow " (.said Ity Sir Walter Scott, to have 
bet'll such an ugly old woman at seventy), singing 
from a |ii('ce of music. Thte la.st canniltals in Scot- 
land lived in a glen near Fotheringham, where carters 
and ploughmen vvt'rt' perpetually di.sappt'aring. 'I'lie 
glen was known to be the abode of robber,s, and at 
la,.st a strong force was .sent against tln'in. and they 
were all killed, e.xcept one litth' girl of ten years old, 

^ Mr. I'hrnniw Er«kiiHi ditnl March ‘JH, having «firvivci| huih 

Ilk 

Mks ('liniifutina (iraham died iit Ihudruiii% Aui^iwt ‘idy 

IS77, agcil uhictydivc. 
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whom it was thought a shame to destroy. She had 
not been with her preservers many days before she 
said, “ Why do you never eat man’s flesh ? for if you 
once ate that, you would never wish to eat anything 
else again.” My mother made an excursion from 
Fotheringham to see Panmure, where the house- 
keeper said to her that her Lord ^ was “ very bad, for 
he had not killed a single beast that year.” 

To MY Mother. 

August 22. I went early by rail to Stonehaven and 
walked to Dunottar. The sea was of the softest Medi- 
terranean blue, and the walk along the edge of the cliffs, 
through the cornfields, looking down first on the old town 
and then on the different little coves with their curiously 
twisted and richly coloured rocks, most delightful. The 
castle is hidden by the uplands at first, but crowns the 
ridge of a magnificent rock, which runs far out into the 
sea, with a line of battered towers. In the depths are reefs 
covered with seaweed, between which the sea flov/s up in 
deep green pools. 

‘‘A narrow ledge of rock, of which you can scarcely 
make out whether it is natural or artificial, connects the 
castle with the mainland, and here through an arch in the 
wall you look down into a second bay, where the precipices, 
crested by a huge red fragment of tower, descend direct 
upon the water. High up in one of the turrets lives the 
keeper, a girl, who said that she was so used to climbing, 
that she could go anywhere where there was the least rest 
for the sole of her foot ; that she did not care to have any- 
thing to hold on by, and had never known what it was to 
be giddy. The ‘ Whigs’ Vault ’ is shown, in which a hun- 
dred and twenty Covenanters were chained, and, beneath 
it, the awfully close stifling dungeon in which forty-eight 
^ Earl of Dalhousie. 4 
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confiiUHl, and many <4* tlunn suiLunittal. T'la* plac'a 
still rmnains wlu*rt‘. tlu‘y wvvv ltd down fnau tin* mon/ airy 
vault ahoviN and alsn tha holu thn)U];^li wliiah tludr ftaal 
was transmittt‘<l in tluum (du nnt* sitU* uf tla‘ dunt»;ta»n is 
tlu‘ well of hrat'kish wattu* whieh is sai<l (as in the prison 
of St. Ihder) to have sprnn^if up in out* night to tpientdi 
tladr thii^^t ; tm tin* tdluuv tlu* huh' wlui*la in tluur agonisetl 
<lesiHU*at5on, tluw serattdual with tluur hainls thmugh the 
walk and hy whitdi fivt*»aud-twenty tried tt> t‘Heaptu hut 
were all dashed to pietavs against the rot'ks or takeiu eX(H‘pt 
two; whihu if tlu^ dark night hatl only alhnved thtun to 
set‘ it, tluu'e is a litth* ftadputh nt*ar, hy which they might 
all havt‘ passed in safety. In tlu‘ eusth* also an* t!u^ 
(‘hamlHU’ in which the Rt‘galia of Sc(»tlund wen* conctadtul, 
ami the widl ontu^ supplied hy pipes, the tuittitig of wlutdji 
hy (’nnuwell (aiused tlu^ surrender <d’ the garristmd' 

^'‘Avi/nM 2H, Etr/vH Manirmr. dliis is a clainuing 

platan htdonging to Kyrie's ^ father, and of wliitdi lu* is the 
hi*ir. Miss (irant dn)V(5 lut^ to-day to Dcuifemdla, a lH*au- 
tiful raviiu^ of trenumdous <lepth, when* a h*vely hern 
dashes over a precipice, and tluui rushes away to the sea 
through di*pths of rock and f<*rn, aruitl which it makes a 
succession of det*p shadtnvy pocds. Kudless are tlu* Sc«»t- 
tish Ht4nieH alnnit this plmu*: 

‘"That Queen Feui'lla - the fairy tpteim - tirsi waslied 

her clothes in tlm bright shining Moriuu and then walked 
on tlu% t4>pH of the trees, hy whieli nuuuis slu* escaped. 

‘‘llmt Quetui Fiuudla, liaving murdered her Intsliand, 
fled to Denfenelhi, where she flung !u*rself over tlie rocks 
to ese-ape justictc 

^"That Queen Fenella, wiilow of Kiumeth IIL, after the 
dtudh of her Imshand and her own esea|H* from the eiistki 
of Kineardiiuu fled to Denfenella, where she was taken and 
put to death. 

^ Mj eell«!ge frieiul Frederick For«ytli Oraiit. 
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QiU‘ou F(.‘iU‘lla loved a Ueautiful youth, but that 
lu‘r (‘ueniit^s tried to forta^ her to marry a,uothcr ; and tliat, 
rather than do so, she tied from hen* fa.tlu‘r\s eastle, whicdi 
is at an imnu‘ns(‘ distanet‘ from this, hut, on rt‘a(*.hin<>^ 1 >(01" 
fiaudla, she ft* It that farthm* esea.po was hoi)eless, and hd. 
herself tloat- down tht^ stream and he carried awa^y oven* tlui 
waterfall into the*. sc‘a. 

All the storii^s, howi^ver, agree in om^ fa^et, that at mid- 
night thi^ lu^autiful Kmndla still always walks in the brauvs 
wlu‘rt‘ slu‘ di(‘d, aind still waishes her clotlu^s in the bright 
shining IVIormu 

\Vc‘ went on to tlu* ^ Uaun(‘. of IMaitlun-s,’ a wild eovi*. on 
the seaishore with at ruin(‘d eaistle on tht‘, hirth(\st point of 
an imie.cessihle preeipiens Ixmeath which the grtam watvass 
rush through dcH'p rifts of tlu‘ ro(‘k, which is worn into 
caves aind airclH*s. t'he SherilT of th(‘se pants wais oneii 
veu’v unpopulair, aind tlu‘ laiirds comphiin(‘d to King damu‘s, 
who saiid in ai jok(* tluit it wtmld he at vc'ry good tJiing if 
the SherilT wert‘ hoiUal aiml cut up aind nuuU^ into browser 
Whtm tlu* laiirds lu‘ard this, they In^guiltal tlu‘, Shcu'ifT to 
(Jaivoch, where tht‘y haul a huge, caldron prepairial, into 
which th(‘y imnualiaiUdy popped him, auid hoihal him, and 
mat him up. 'Hum, litm’ailly to lairry out tlu^ King's words, 
they i*aich aite ai pairt of him. Having doiui this, they vvi*re 
all HO dreaidhdly afraid of King Jamc‘H, tluit th(*y sought 
evmy possihh* meains of escaijas aind the Laird of ArbuthnoL 
who haul hiam ont^ of the most forward in boiling tlie 
Sheriff, built this impregnabh^ castle, where he livcut in 
didiatnet* cd' tlie King. 

Beneaith the c'ustle is at deep chdt in the ro<*k, whiidi 
semim midless. It is said to continue, in ai subtenunean 
paHsagt' to laiurmtom 'rhe ilrummer of laiuriston once 
went up it, and tried to work his waiy through, but lu^ 
never was stam again ; and at night, it is said, that the 
drummer of Lauriston is still heard heating his drum in 
the cavern laineath.’^ 
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Upon loavinp; l'j(‘cles Chvig, 1 joinrd niy ni<itli(‘r, 
:ui(l went with luT to Ht. Audn'ws, whicli 1 liad 
always greatly desired that she should see. Kviai 
iii(ir(' than the; waauU'rt'ul ehariu of tlu- plaet' at. this 
tinu' was that of seeing mneh of tht‘ gi'uial, witty, 
('(■(■('utric Provost, Sir Hugh l,yon Playfair. He first 
eam(‘ up to me wlum 1 was drawing — an old man in 
a cloak — and iuvitt'd me into his garden, whither W(! 
ndurned st'V(‘ral tinu's. 'I’hat garden was the mo.st 
e.xtraordinary phn^s repres<mting all tlu^ important 
facts of the history of the world, from chaos and 
the creation of tin* sun down ti> the Reform Bill, 
“wheiu'e,” said Sir Hugh, “ymi may date tlu^ decline 
of tin* British Kinpire.” On tin; same chart wen; 
marked the Imigths of all tin* principal ships, while 
repn'sentations of tin; planets indicated their distanet; 
from tin* sun ! No verbal de.s(;ription, howawer, can 
recall tin; genial oddity of the garden’s ownt;r. On 
Saturdays In; used to open his garden to tin; ]mhli(!, 
and follow in tin; e.rowd to h(;ar their opinioji to him- 
self. lie said tiny would often say, “ Ah! tin; poor 
Provo.st, he has mort; money than brains ; he is sadly 
delieient ln‘re,'’ pointing to the forehead. Once some 
of tin; peopli; said to him, “ W<; do so want to sei; the 
Provost; how timtld it hi; possible to sei* Sir Hugh?’’ 
— “Oh,” he answered, “ I think you had better go 
and look in at tin; window.s, and you will he sure to 
see him.” So they all crowded of the windows, hut 
tln*re was no one to he seen. “ Oh,” he said, “ I ’ll 
tell you why that is: that is because he is undt;r the 
table. It is a way Sir Hugh has. He is so dread- 
fully shy, that whenever he hears any one coming, he 
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ways fijoi's under tlu' talih^ directly.’' Prc'scudly, ou 
)in*;' out, tluy met an oHie.ial, who, eomiii”' up, 
luehed his hat and said, “ 11' you pleasi;, Mir llui;'h, 
've spokt'u to that pulic(‘mau as you ordma'd nua” 
id tlie horrified people discovered tlu'ir mistake, to 
ir Hu'i,li’s iutcuse, amusemeut. 

U’KN'Al,. 

'' A III/ list RO. A stormy day, but 1 went by tiain to 
yuehi“a<l for (’riehtou. 'I'wo old ladies of iiiuely }j;ot into 
if carriage after me. An old gentleman opposite, nuule a 
vil speech to one of them, upon whieh shi^ tart ly ri'pliial, 
don't hear a word, for I thank Almiglity (iod for all Ills 
ereies, and most of all that lie. has made me (jiiite deaf, 
r if I heard I should be obligcid to speak to //e«, and 1 
m’t wilt to apeak to you.’ 

“Criehton is a reil ruined castle on a bill, with adist.anee 
[turple moorland, and inside is the courtyard so exactly 
•seribeil in ‘Marmion.’ With storm raging round it, it 
as awfully desolate, ('lose by is an old stumpy-towered 
loroughly Seoteh church.” 

After !t visit t<» the; Dalzels at North Tlerwie.k, my 
lotht'r went south from Durham. I turned baek- 
ards to pay my first visit bi Mrs. Davidson — the 
(lousin Susan " with whom I was afterwards most 
itimate. “ 'I'lie beautiful Lord Strathmore',” my 
reat-grandmotlier’s brother, so ofi.en painted by 
mgeliea KaufTiminn, who married “the Unhappy 
imntess,” hatl two daughters, Maria and Anna, 
dter lauly Strathmore was released from lu'r brutal 
•cond husband, the one thing she had the greatest 
orror of for her daughters was matrimony, and she 
id all she (!ould to prevent thi'ir seenng any one- 

¥IIL. I. — 
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But Laily Aiiiia luiwcs. whik* Iut mutluT was livin'^' 
in Khuiyrr Struct, inadt' tin* auquaiiitancu of a ytiiinj^ 
lawyer wild livtal on the other side the way, and jter- 
rorined the extraordinary aeruhatii’ feat of walkiii”' 
across a [dank sns[ten<led across the street to his 
rooms,' wlu're sht* was married to him. 'I’he niar- 
riaffc* was an iudia|i|iy one, iuit Mr. .Ie.sso|) diil not 
survives lonij:, und left Lady Anna with two younj^ 
daughter.s, (d‘ whom one died early: the other was 
“(’ousin Su.saii.” Lady Anna wa.s ^iven a hometdi 
hou.si! ailjoininj.^ the [lark at (iihside) Ity lier lirother, 
dohn. Lord Strathmore, and her daii,uhters were 
hrougdd n[) in sister-like iidimaev with Ids (illeeiti- 
mat(‘) son, .hdm Bowes. Susan .le.ssu[i afterwards mar- 
ried Mr. David.son of Otterhnrn, who, heingti very rieh 
liiiui, to jdea.se her, hou^ht iUid endowi'd her with tin' 
old Ridley jiroperty — Ridh'y Hall on South 'lyne. 

(lousin Susan was an active, ltri«>:ht lit Ik* woman, 
sdwtiys heautifnlly dre.sst'il, and with the mo.st perfect 
ligma* imajijinahk'. No one e.xee[)t Mr. Bowes knew 
lutw old .she was, and ho wonkl not ti'll, hut she likeil 
ti» Ih' thoufiht very young, tunl .still danced at New- 
ea.stle halls. She was a capital manager of her largi* 
estah', entered int(» till hnsine.ss ((iiestions her.self, and 
would walk f(»r hours ahont her woods, marking tim- 
ber, [damnng bridges or summer-hou.se.s, ami contriv- 
ing walks tind .stairciises in tin; most ditlieult atnl 
ap}i!irt*ntly inaec('.ssiltle jtlaees. 

Ridley Hall was tlu! nuwt ititense source of pride 
to Oousin Su.san, and though the hou.se was very 
ugly, the place was indeial most Iteautifnl. The 

^ Thin in in Lctrtl Aurkliunrii C‘iirrisf4|*tiiitltntt‘«, 
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)US(' stood on a i;Tassy liill ahov(^ tlio South Tyiui 
ailway, with a larm* llowin-jiardi'u on Ihu other 
h‘. when', ihronji'h tlu' whok' sununcr, thn'o hnn- 
•cd and sixty-live llowi'r-lu'ds wen^ hri^'ht. with every 
ilour of till' rainliow. I lu'ver saw such a us(^ of 
umals as at Ridley Hall — there wen' perfeidi shei'ts 
('olinsia, Nemophila, and other eonuuon thinL!;s, 
om which, in the seed-finu', Honsin Susan would 
dher what she <'alkMl her harvest, which it took 
■r whole «‘\t‘idnii's to thresh out and arrane;e. A 
uy inner eanlen, eoiau'aled l)y tn't's and roukwork, 
ould havt' heen (juite (tharndng to childn'u, with a 
iniature thatched eottaije, tilled with the smallest 
irnifure that eoukl he. put into use, ho<ik<'as('s, and 
etures. I'tc. Beyond the jfarden was a. lovady view 
iwards tin* moors, (‘\‘er varied hy the hlia^ sluidows 
<duuds (ieetino across tlu'iu. Tlu'nee an avtmut', 
ioh alH)V(i the river, led to tlu! kifehen-'fardtm, just 
lu're the rushin)i Alk'ii Water, seem through a suc.- 
'ssion of gn'im areht's, was hurrying to its junction 
ith the 'Fyiu'. Here one enhu'ed upon tlu^ wood 
alks. whk'h wound for live miles up and down hill, 
u'otigh every ex((uisit(! variety of sccnu'ry — to Bil- 
■rry Hill Moss IRmse, with its views, across tluf 
o(h1s, lip till* gorge of the Allen to the old towi'r of 
(award Reel — to the Raven’s drag, the great yel- 
iw sandstone cliff crowned with old yi'w-t rees, which 
rerhangs the river — and across tin* delicately 
viing chain-hridge hy the IVirkie Brat* to a. lonely 
urn in tlio hills, returning hy the Swiss Hottage and 
le Craggy Pass, a steep staircase uniler a tremen- 
nis overhanging rock. 
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During my first visits at Kidh'y Hall, words would 
fail to express my enjoyment of the natural Ix'uuf ies 
of tlie place, and I passed many delight rul hours read- 
ing in the mossy walks, or sketching amongst the 
huge rocks in the be<l of the shallow rivc'r; hut at. 
Ridley more than anywhere else I have h'ariit. how 
insufficient mere beauty is to fill one’s life ; and in 
later years, when poor Cousin Susjin's age and inlirni- 
ities increased, I felt terribly the desolation of llu^ 
place, the miles and miles of walks kept up for no 
one else to enjoy them — the hours, and days, and 
weeks in which one might wander for ever and never 
meet a human being. 

During my earlier visits, howevcu'. Cousin Susan 
woiild fill her house in the summer, ('specially in tlu' 
shooting season. There was nothing partieidarly 
intellectual in the peoj)lo, luit a large party in a bciiu- 
tiful place generally finds sources of enjoyment : 
which were always sought on foot, for there was 
only one road near Ridley Hall, that along tlu* Tyne 
valley, which led to Hexham on the east and llalfr 
whistle on the west. Constant guests and grejit 
friends of Cousin Susan were the two old Miss Coul- 
sons — Mary and Arabella — of Bletikitisop, primi- 
tive, pleasant old ladies, and two of the most kind- 
hearted people I have ever knowm. Cousin Husan 
delighted in her denomination of “ the Great Lady of 
the Tyne,” and, in these earlier years of our inti- 
macy, was adored by her tenantry and the people of 
the neighbouring villages, who several times, when 
she appeared at a public gathering, insist(M on tak- 
ing out her horses and drawing her home. Witli 
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T nriji'lilnuirs nl' a hi”:luT class, Oousiu Susan was 
ways very exai-tini:,' of attenUun, and very apt to 
ke otTeiU'e. 

But no account of Uidlcy Hall can he eoini>l(‘t(^ 
ithout alludhi”: to tlie <logs, (d' which llu'rc wito 
■ eat muuhiTS. treated (luiti' as luiniau heinp;s and 
irt ot tile iaiuily. An <‘Xtra dop; was ueveu' eonsid- 
ed an infliction; thus, when Bousiu Susan eu”;ap;ed 
n<*w servant, he or she was always told that a dog 
ould he <>spccia!ly annexed to them, and considered 
licloug to them. When the footman came in to 
it on the coals, his dog came in with him; when 
at nu't the housemaid in the passage, she was 
•companied hy her dog. On the first day of my 
•rival. Ooitsin Su.san said at dessert, “.John, now 
■ing in the hoy.s,” and when 1 was expecting the 
Ivent of a numher of unknown young cousins, the 
otman thri'W open tlu; door, and volleys of little 
(g.H rushed into the room, but all white Spitzes 
ict'pt the ( 'howdy-Tow, a most comical .Japanese, 
hureh .service at Bidley Hall wjis ludd at the Belt- 
igiiam Ohapid, where Oousin Susan was suprenu*. 
h<‘ miserable little clergyman, who u.sed to pniy for 
ueen<Vict(*ri-a,” was never allowi-d to begin till she 
ill eiiten'd the chureh .'Uid taken her place in a .sort 
’ tribune on a levid with the altar. Many of the 
igs went to church too, with the .servants to whom 
ley were annexed. This was so completely consul- 
•ed a matter of eonr.se, that I never ob.served it as 
iiything aijsnrd till one day when my (umn(K:tions 
le Seotts (danghtiTS of Alethea Stanley) eanu' to 
le chajH*! from Sir Bdward Blackett’s, and wm'C 
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received into Cousin Susan’s pew. In the (.!oufessi(tn, 
one Miss Scott after another ht'caiiH' ov<‘r\vhelni(‘d 
with un(;ontrollal)le fits of lauji;ht(a'. W hen 1 looktsl 
up, I saw tile black uosi's and whiti' (‘ars ol a row 
of little Siiitz dogs, one over ('acli ot tla* prayia-books 
in the opposite seat. Cousin Susan was furiously 
ai\gry, and declared that the Seotts shoidd never 
come to Ridley Hall again: it was not becuusi' they 
had laughed in church, but because tliey had laughed 
at the dogs ! 

Upon leaving Ridley Hall, 1 paid another visit, 
which I then thought scarcely less interi'sting. My 
grandmother’s first cousin, .John, Earl of Strathmore 
(who left ,£l(),f)(){) to my grandfather), was a vi'ry 
agreeable and popular man, but by no imnuis a moral 
character. Living near his castle of vStri'atlam was a 
beautiful girl named Mary Milner, daughter of a 
inarket-gardcner at Staiudrop. With this girl he 
went through a false ceremony of marriagi*, after 
which, in all innocence, she lived with him as his 
wife. Their only boy, .lohn Bowes, was sent to Eton 
as Lord Glamis. On his death-bed Lord Stnithmore 
confessed to Mary Milner that their marriage was 
false and that she was not rc'ally his wife. She said, 
“ I understand that you mean to marry me now, but 
that will not do : there must be no more secret, mar- 
riages ! ” and, ill as he was, she had every one witliin 
reach summoned to attend the ceremony, and she 
had him carried to church ami was married to 
him befoi'e all the world. Lord Htrathmore died 
soon after ho I’e-entered the house, but ho left !u*r 
Countess of Strathmore. It was too late to legitimiir 
tise -Tohn Bowes. 
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Lady Stratlimon; always hahavtnl well. As scaai 
shf was a widow slu‘ sai<l to all liaopU* wliom 
t' had kiuiwu as luT luishand’s relations and 
lends, that it they likisl to keep uj) h(>r ae(|uaint- 
let', she slioiild he v(‘ry grattd’id to them, and 
ways glad to s«‘e tlunn when they eaine to her, hut 
at, she shouhl never entt'r any houst; on a visit 
lain; and she never did. My grandmother, and, in 
ter years, “ Italima," had always appoeiated La<ly 
rathmore, an<l so had Mrs. Davidson, and the 
ndness they showe<l her was met with unhoumh'd 
■atitude. Daily Strathmore thend’ore reeeived with 
e greatest elTusion tny pro|)osal of a visit, to (lihside. 
le was a st;itely woman, still heautiful, and slu* had 
Ineated herself sinee her youth, hut, from lu'r ([uie.t 
e (full of unostentatious eharity), she had liecome 
•ry eeeentrie. < )ne of iier oddities was that her only 
easurement of time was one thoii.sand years. “ Is 
long sinee you have seen Mrs. Davidson?” I said. 
Yes, one thousand years!” — ‘‘ Have you had your 
»g a long time?” — “A thou.sand yi'ars.” — 'riiat 
list he a very old pieture.” — ‘‘ Ve.s, a thousand 
*ars old.” 

Seeing no one hut Mr. Hutt, the agreeahle. tutor of 
•r son. Lady Strathmore liad married him, and Ity 
•r wealth and influenee his heeame member for 
ate.shead. He was rather a prim itiati, hut could 
ake himself very agreeahle, and he was va.stly civil 
» me. I think he rather tyrannised ovit Lady 
■rathmore, hut he was very w'cll behaved to her in 
ihlie. Soon after her d»-ath ' he married again. 

> III May I Hint. 
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Gibside was ;i heautifal place. 'I’Ik* !(>u|.!.' mauv- 
orielled battUMuentcd was )-ca<-hcd tlu-nuj;'li 

ex(]in,sito woods fca.tlu'riuif down to tlit' Dt'rwcnt. 
A tall oolunui in the park coiumcinorate.s the victory 
of George Bowes (the father of the unhappy hlh 
Lady Strathmore, who married a Blakiston, the lieiress 
of Gibsido) ovei“ Sir Robert Walpole at a Newcastle 
election There was a (diarining paiudled drawing- 
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room, full of old furnitiinv atid [lietiires. The house 
had two ghosts, one “in a silk dress," being that 
Lady Tyrconnol who dit'd in Hu* house while living 
there on somewhat too intimattt terms with .John, 
Earl of Strathmore. He gav(‘ her a fiUHTal which 
almost ruined the estate. Her hiee was piiintisi like 
the most brilliant life. He dre.s.st‘d her head himself! 
and then, liaving decked Iut out in all Inu' jewels, 
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Chalons, when he dropped some money into a box 
“ pour les femmes enceintes,” because h.e knew how 
much she wished to have a child. His eldest brother’s 
wife was then enceinte, and I was born soon after- 
wards. 

Froin MY Mother’s Journal. 

“On Tuesday, August 26, 1835, my little Augustus 
came to me. It was about four o’clock when I heard a 
cry from upstairs and ran up. There was the dear child 
seated on Mary’s (Mary Lea’s) knee, without a frock. 
He smiled most sweetly and with a peculiar archness of 
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expression as I went up to him, and there was no shyness. 
When dressed, I brought him down into the drawing-room: 
he looked with great delight at the pictures, the busts, and 
especially the bronze wolf — pointed at them, then looked 
round at Jule and me. When set down, he strutted along 
the passage, went into every room, surveyed all things in 
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and covi’ml liar will) linissc'ls lac(' from lu'ad to foot, 
lu‘ Hi'iit her up to London, causing; Ix-r to lit' in state 
at ov('ry town upon tlx> road, and linally to ho huriod 
in Wostniinsti'r A!)I)(‘y! 

At tho end of tlx' ”;ardon was the chai)ol, honojifh 
whic.li many of my Stratlnnoro ancestors an* hui-iod 
— ii lu'antifnl huilding (■xl(‘rnally, hid, liidi'ous within, 
with tlio pulpit in tho oi'idro. Diirinp; tho sorvioe 
on Sundays a most oxtraonlinary olToct was produood 
hy tin* clerk not only juiviny; out the hymns, hut 
sinjring thi'in ontiri'ly throu]j:h afterwards hy himst'lf, 
in a harsh nasal twiiiiii:, without Hh? very slightost 
help from any momhor of tho con”;rop;ation. 

After we parted at Paris in the autumn of ISdS, 
Mrs. Haro and my sist<*r, as usual, spout the winti'i* 
at Romo, returning northwards hy the si-at of tho 
war in Lomhardy. 'riienee Esmeralda, wrote: — 

“ Turin, Mill/, '2f), iSatt. InsU'iid of a liolrr fur iiirn/r 
at Frascati or AUhuio, wi' havt! Itccn listi'iiingto the roaring 
of eanuoii. 'I’lic AustriiuiH are said to he fourteen miles olT, 
hut there is n<i apparetit exeiteinent. in the town. 'I‘he 
juggler attniets a erowd iiround him as usual in the piaz/ji, 
the luilies widk ahout with their fans and Kiuelling-hotlles, 
the nu*n .sing ririiH. 'I'hi! town is guarded hy ihv i/intri/ in 
firitr ; all the regular troojis luive left for the hat tie lie Id. 
'I’ht' nohilily an* either shut up or walk ahout in the 
streets, for itll their earringt^ anil riding horses luive heen 
taken from them for the use of the army. Bulletins iire 
puhlislusd twice a day, and give a short account of the 
engiigements. 'I'lu* Piedmontese ttri^ eonlident of ultimate 
success: fresh French troops are {louring in every day. 'I'he 
lancers came in this morning with Hying colour.s, splendidly 
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in()uni(‘cl, luul \vt‘m nnHnvrtl with tluuidtn'iiii** applaust*, tin* 
people shoutiiii( and elappin,i( their hands, wavin*^^ tladr 
haiHlk(‘rehit‘hs, and decorating them widi hoin|Uets and 
wn^aths of tlo\vt*rs. 1 ht*ar tlu* Kiuperor has hetm waiting 
for the arrival of this reginumt io hegin war in earnest, and 
a great hattli* is exp(*cted on M(»nduy. . , . \Vt* lidt (h*noa 
at night, and came on by the Itm o'clock train ft) llie seat 
of war. The Fr(‘nch were mounting guunl in AU^ssandria, 
— tlie Zouaves and Turctm in tludr Afritain tlress huinging 
at the railway station. 4'lu* Austrians had Inam n*pulsi‘d 
the day htdon* in trying to cn^ss tint river; tin* cannon Innl 
been rolling all day, hut tlie onUH*m were chatting as gaily 
as if nothing had happ(‘ned, and wen* hadung into the 
raihvay carriagt*s hu’ amusmnent. I longtal to stop at 
Alessandria and go to st't* the cumiu htti Mama wand<l not 
hear of it. There were tnaips imcampcc! at distiUiccH all 
along the line. • . . We have hatl m» difhcidty in (anning 
by land, though people triiMl to frighten us. We procce<lrd 
hy rdlunno to Siena; everytliing was ipnet, and we met 
troops (d volunt<‘ers singing ‘Viva rifulia' so radiant, 
tluw seminal to ht* starting for a festival. Five hnndreil 
voluntet*rH went with us in tin* same train, and when we 
arrivi'd at Pisa, more volnutecu*H were parading the streets 
amid the acedamations of the peegde. At (#emiu, hnndrtals 
of Fn*neh siddim’s were walking alwint the town, looking 
in at the sliop-winchnvs. Priina* Nupfdet»n Boiiapiitle was 
walking alKuit the Via. Balhi with his liamls in his poekels, 
fcdhnved by great C'nnvds. 

^‘We pmdied uj> everything kdori* leaving Pfdir/?,o 
Fansaiii, in ease wa* should not he atdi* in rtd..iirii there 
next winter. ! will not tliink of tin* misery of litdiig kept 
out of Rome; it wouhl he too grtait. Ptadiaps ymi wall set* 
ua in England this yen.i% hut it m not at all j.irri!jalile/" 

Alas! my sisttw did not rcitiirn to lloiiif* tliiit ymir, 
or for many years alter. IVliomme siigilt* et Dieii 
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le mene.” ^ Parisani was never again really her 
home. A terrible cloud of misfortune was gathering 
over her, accompanied by a series of adventures the 
most mysterious and the most incredible. I should 
not believe all that happened myself, unless I had 
followed it day by day; therefore I cannot expect 
others to believe it. As Lucas Malet says, “ English 
people distrust everything that does not carry ballast 
in the shape of obvious dulness,” and they are not 
likely, therefore, to believe what follows. But it is 
true nevertheless. In narrating what occurred, I shall 
confine myself to a simple narrative of facts : as 
to the source of the extraordinary powers possessed 
by the lady who for some time exercised a great 
influence upon the fortunes of our family, I can offer 
no suggestion. 

When Mrs. Hare and my sister arrived at Geneva 
in June, 1859, though their fortimes had suffered 
very considerably by the Paul bankruptcy, they w’^ere 
still in possession of a large income, and of every 
luxury of life. To save the trouble of taking a villa, 
they engaged an excellent suite of apartments in the 
Hotel de la M^tropole, where they intended remain- 
ing for the greater part of the summer. 

Soon after her arrival, Italima (Mrs. Hare) wrote 
to her banker for money, and was much astonished 
to hear from him that she had overdrawn her 
account by £150. Knowing that she ought at that 
season to have plenty of money in the bank, she 
wrote to her attorney, Mr. B. (who had the whole 
management of her affairs), to desire that he would 

1 Fenelon. 
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pay the rest of the money due into Coutts’, and that 
he would send her £100 immediately. She had no 
answer from Mr. B., and she wrote again and again, 
without any answer. She was not alarmed, because 
Mr. B. was always in the habit of going abroad in the 
summer, and she supposed that her letters did not 
reach him because he was away. Still, as she really 
wanted the money, it was very inconvenient. 

One day, when she came down to the table-d’hOte, 
the place next to her was occupied by an elderly 
lady, who immediately attempted to enter into con- 
versation with her. Italima, who always looked 
coldly upon strangers, answered shortly, and turned 
away. “Je vois, Madame,” said the lady, with a 
most peculiar intonation, “ que vous aimez les prin- 
cesses et les grandeurs.” “Yes,” said Italima, who 
was never otherwise than perfectly truthful, “you 
are quite right; I do.” And after that — it was so 
very singular — a sort of conversation became inevi- 
table. But the lady soon turned to my sister and 
said, “ You are very much interested about the war 
in Italy : you have friends in the Itahan army : you 
are longing to know how things are going on. I 
see it all : to-morrow there will be a great battle, and 
if you come to my room to-morrow morning, you 
will hear of it, for I shall be there.” — “Yes,” said 
Esmeralda, but she went away thinking the lady 
was perfectly mad — quite raving. 

The next morning, as my sister was going down 
the passage of the hotel, she heard a strange sound 
in one of the bedrooms. The door was ajar, she 
pushed it rather wider open, and there, upon two 
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chuirs, lay the lady, (j[uite rigid, her eyes distended, 
speaking very rapidly. Esmeralda fetched her 
motlu'r, and ilu're thi‘y both remained transtixed from 
10 A.M. to d I'.M. Tim lady was evidently at a great 
bat th' : slu' d(‘serih(ul the movements of the troops : 
slu! 1 ‘e.hoed the commands: she shuddered at the fir- 
ing and t he slaughter, and she never ceased speaking. 
At d I'.M. she grew calm, her voice ceased, her mus- 
tdi:s became Ilexible, she was soon quite herself. My 
sister spoke to her of what had taken place : she 
seenuid to have: scarcely any remembrance of it. At 
(i I'.M. they went down to dinner. Suddenly the 
lady startled the. t.able-d’hote by dropping her knife 
and fork and e.xclaiming, “Oh, I’Emperenr! I’Em- 
pereur ! il est en danger.” She described a flight, 
a. confusion, clouds of dust arising — in fact, all the 
final act. of tlu! batt.le of Holferino. That night the 
ttdegrams of Solferino came to Geneva, and for days 
aft.erwanls the details ke|)t arriving. Everything 
was what, tla* lady described. It was at the battle 
of Solferino that sh(^ had Ikhui. 

When my sister qiu^stioned the landlord, she learnt 
that the lady was known as Madame de Trafford, 
that, she had betm life Mademoiselle Martine Lar- 
inignac (do IWrinagnac V), and that she was jiossessed 
of what weri^ supposed to he suju'rnatural powers. 
Esmeralda herself di'scrilies the next incident in her 
acquaintance with Madame de 'Pralford. 

“■One day when we were sitting in our room at Gesneva, 
a lady tuune in, a very pleasing-looking peison, perfectly 
ijrafuum\ <*ven dtHtiiu/ii/r. She sat down, and then said 
that the object of her visit was to ask assistance for a 
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charilv; that MadaiiH' tl(‘ I'niiTonh who was livini*’ ludow 
us, had luu' sixty francs, an<l that she lamped we 

should not refuse It^ lu*r sonu»thiu»4’ alst). 'Kheu slu* 

told us a story of a haukt‘r's family at Ihiris wlio Imd hei*u 
t(»tally ruined, and who wen* redtleed to the utniosl 
penury, and liviny^ in t!u‘ greatest dt‘stitution at Latisnnne. 
Slu* 1‘UtertHi into tin* dt‘tails of tlu* story, dwtdlin^^ uptm 
till* hcaiuty (}f tiu* <duldnui, their etTorts at sclfdadp, and 
vjirioUH othiU' details. When slu' had iuuled. Mama said 
slie n‘t(ndttal that sht‘ was unahle t(» g'ivt* her nau’e than 
ttm francs, hut that s!u* should In* jL^lad to coutrihutt* 
much, and I was (pate uHVetiMl by the story, which was 
most beaut iftdly told* 

Meantiita*, Madame de IVaftord, by her Hcctaubsight, 
kiunv (hat she was }^<an^ to be niblasl, yet sla* w«»uld md 
her ustml custom of k(M*pin^ a large sum id’ mom*y 
by lier, Slu* \vrappe<l up a parecd of bunk-mdes ami Si>im* 
napidtaum in a piece of tiewspapi*r, ami tiinwv it upiuii tlie 
top of a wanlndH* in wldeli her ilresses were hung. Slie 
told me* id this, and said sla* hiitl hiilden the miunw sii well 
that it was unUkidy that any <uh* (nnild ttml it. 

‘‘Mu a, few ilays, tla* huly i'amt* again !*» fell ns t>f tla* 
impnwimumt in tin* poor family, ami hIiu also went to 
HtH» Mathune <U* TralTorih Slie was nhme with her, and 
Madanu* <I(» d'ralTord told h<»r ulKUit luu’ namey, ancl 
slmwed lier the plaee wherti sht* lunl put it, asking lier if 
she iliil tmi think it well eoneealed. 

**Home iiays after, when we <*ame U|» from dinner, we 
hnnid the same lady, the qu(HrHm\ walking up and down 
the gallery fanning lau'self. Slie Hiiid she had Iren wait- 
ing fill’ .Miiflamt* lie 'rrailord, but bml fouml her iiparitnetit 
HO hoi, sla* had left it to walk alnmt tlit^ pasHiige. Wt^ jdl 
wmit int4> the public* sitiing^romn togetlier, liut Maiiiii and 
I Htayed to read the piijiem, %vlulHt the Indy piissed on with 
Madame de^ 'rralTord to ht*r niom Iryond, as she Kidd slie 
wislied to speak to her. Soon she retutiiiiil iiloiiei and 
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began talking to us, when . . . the door opened, and in 
came Madame de Trafford, dreadfully agitated, looking 
perfectly livid, and exclaiming in a voice of thimder, ‘ On 
m’a vol^,’ and then, turning to the lady, ‘ Et voila la 
voleuse.’ Then, becoming quite calm, she said coldly, 
‘Madame, vous dtiez seule pendant que nous dtions k 
table; je vous prie done de vous . . . d^shabiller.’ — 
‘Mais, Madame, e’est inoui de me soupconner,' said the 
lady, ‘mais . . . enfin . . . Madame . . But she was 
compelled to pass before Madame de Trafford into the 
bedroom and to undo her dress. In her purse were ten 
napoleons, but of these no notice was taken; she might 
have had them before. Then jMadame de Trafford gave 
the lady five minutes to drop the notes she had taken, and 
came out to us — ‘ Car e’est elle ! ’ she said. In five 
minutes the lady came out of the room and passed us, 
saying, ‘Vraiment cette Madame de Trafford e’est une 
personne trfes exaltde,’ and went out. Then Madame de 
Trafford called us. ‘ Venez, Madame Hare,’ she said. We 
went into the bedroom, and in the corner of the floor 
lay a bundle of bank-notes. ‘ Elle les a jetds,’ said Madame 
de Trafford.” 

Of the same week my sister narrates the follow- 
ing:— 

“ One Sunday morning, the heat was so great, I had 
been almost roasted in going to church. In the afternoon 
Madame de Trafford came in. ‘Venez, ma chfere, venez 
avec moi k vSpres,’ she said. ‘ Oh, non, il y a trop de 
soleil, e’est impossible, et je vous conseille de vous garder 
aussi d’un coup de soleil.’ — ‘ Moi, je vais k l’4glise,’ she 
answered, ‘ et aussi je vais a pied, pareeque je ne veux pas 
payer une voiture, et personne ne me m^nera pour rien ; 
il n’y a pas de charity dans ce monde.’ And she went, 

“ When she came back she said, ‘ Eh bien, ma chfere, 
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je suis all^e a vepres, mais je ne suis pas all^e a pied. Je 
n’^tais que sortie cle Thotel, quand je voyais . tous ces 
cocliers avec leurs voitures eii face de moi. ‘‘ Et que feras 
tu done, si tu trouveras la charity en cliemin ? ” me disait 
la voix. Je Ini domierai un napoleon.” Eh bien, nn de 
ces cochers, je le sentais, me menerait pour la charity : je 
le sentais, mais j’avangais toujours ; et voila que Pierre, 
qui nous avait amend avec sa voiture Fautre journde, me 
poursuivit avec sa voitui'e en criant, ‘‘Mais, madame, oii 
allez vous done : venez, montez, je iie veux pas vous voir 
vous promener comme cela; je vous menerai pour rien.” — 
“ Mais, Pierre, que voulez vous done,” je dis. “ Mais 
montez, Madame, montez ; je vous mdnerai pour rien,” il 
rdpdtait, et je montais. Pierre m’emmenait a I’dglise, et 
voila la voix qui me dit, “ Et ton napoldon,” pareeque 
j’avais dit que si je trouvais la cliarite en chemin, je lui 
donnerais im napoleon. Mais je n’ai pas voulu lui donner 
le napoldon de suite, pareeque cela pouvait lui faire 
tourner la tdte, et j’ai dit, “Venez, Pierre, venez me voir 
domain au soir. Vous avez fait un acte de la charitd: 
Dieu vous rdcompensera.” ’ 

“ Madame de Trafford always wore a miniature of the Em- 
peror Napoleon in a ring which she had : the ring opened, 
and inside was the miniature. The next morning she 
showed it to me, and asked me to get it out of the ring, as 
she was going to send the ring to a jeweller to be repaired. 
I got scissors, &c., and poked, and thumped, and pulled at 
the picture, but I could not get it out of the ring : I could 
not move it in the least. 

“ In the morning Mama was with Madame de Trafford 
when Pierre came. I was not there. Pierre was a dull 
stupid Swiss lout of a cocker. ‘ Madame m’a commands de 
venir,’ he said, and he could say nothing else. 

“ Then Madame de Trafford held out a napoleon, saying, 
‘Tenez, Pierre, voil^t un napoleon pour vous, pareeque 
vous avez voulu faire un acte de la charitd, et ordinairement 
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il a y a pas churite (Ians ca luoiule.’ . . , But as Madame 
(k‘ I'rafUaHl stivtclual forth her hand, the ring flew open and 
tht‘ pcairait \aaisluMl. It did u<»t slip out of the ring, it 
vanishtal! it, eeased to exist! ^ Oh, le 
{Halrait, le portrait I’ cried Madame de Trafford. She 
Hcrcamcd : .sta* u as imi'vrily frantic. ^ Quel portrait ? ’ said 
Pi(‘rrc, for la* had seen none: he was stupefied: he could 
not think what it all nu‘ant. As lor Mama, she was so 
tcirihcd, sin* tnslicd out oi tin* room. She locked her door, 
she declared nothing should indue.e her to remain in the 
Hunie room w ith Madanu* (U* H'ratTord again. 

'“I went (hwvii to Madanu* d(‘ d'rafford. She offered a 
napoleon to any om* w ho would liml the portrait. She was 
wild. I never saw her in su(*h a state, never. Df course 
i'Very tuie hunted, y/7/rsw/rw7nuy/7;r6s/every.one, but 

in»t u traee of the portrait could any one Ihul. At last 
Madame de TraiTtu’d lH*canu^ (piite cuilm ; slursaid, Me 
Hium quo dans tnie Hciuaine j'aurai mon j)()rtra\t, et je vois 
ipte c'c sera un dc.s hravtss du grand NapoltJon (][ui me le 
rapporterad 

I tliought this vt'ry (uxtraord inary, and really I did 
md rciniiuUer that then^ wais any soldier of the old Niv 
polemi in tlie lionse. I wuh ho atuaisionuid to Fdlix as our 
old servant, it m*vcr wa»uld have (Hanirnul to me to tliinkof 
him. Tla* week paHStsl. ^(resi la lin de la semaine,’ said 
Maftaiiie de Traflord, u*i thnnain j’aurai mon portrait.’ 

We liuil never told Vietoire about the portrait, for she 
was HO superstitiotiH, wa^ thought she might refuse to stay 
in the lionne with Mudanu^ de 'Frafford if we told her. 
Hut tlie lie VI morning she eame to Mama and said that a 
idiiht who was jilaying in a garnd at tlu^ toi) of the house 
liiul hiiind amongst some straw, tlie smallest portrait 

t*ver seem iiiid had given it to Fdlix, and Fdlix had shown 
it to her, saying, " Voila tdt*st hien fait ga; qa n’est pas une 
hiigal*4lie; t;a idest pas im jonjou ea!’ and he had put it 
iiwavv ** Wliv, it is the lo.st portrait,’ said M,anui. ^ What 

I, — ail 
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portrait?’ said Victoire. Then Mama told Victoire how 
Madame de Trafford had lost the portrait out of her ring, 
and F^lix took it back to her. It was when F(51ix took 
back the portrait that I first remembered he had been a 
soldier of the old Napoleon, and was even then in receipt 
of a pension for his services in the Moscow campaign. 

“ F^lix refused the napoleon Madame de Trafford had of- 
fered as a reward ; but she insisted on his having it, so he 
took it, and wears it on his watch-chain always : he almost 
looks upon it as a talisman.” 

As Italima and Esmeralda saw more of Madame 
de Trafford, they learned that she was the second 
wife of Mr. Trafford of Wroxham in Norfolk. He 
did not live with her, because he said that when he 
married her he intended to marry Mademoiselle Mar- 
tine Larmignac, but he did not intend to marry 
“ Maricot,” as she called the spirit — “ the voice ” — 
which spoke through her lips, and live with Maricot 
he would not. He showed his wife every possible at- 
tention, and placed implicit confidence in her. He 
left her entire control of her fortune. He constantly 
visited her, and always came to take leave of her 
when she set off on any of her journeys ; but he could 
not live with her. 

One day Italima received a letter from her eldest 
son Francis, who said that he knew she would not 
believe him, but that Mr. B. was a penniless bank- 
rupt, and that she would receive no more money from 
him. She did not believe Francis a bit, still the letter 
made her anxious and uncomfortable : no money had 
come in answer to her repeated letters, and there 
were many things at Geneva to be paid for. That 
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it with an air of adiairaUnn aial iiiijMiitaiirr, aii<i ijnihina 
seemed to t‘St‘a|.H* oIist‘r\'ali<*ii. I la* ni all ai»*uiisi 

and the annisemtail ho found at iir>t in makr him 

foi'o'et <mr 1 stran^U’t* rs. I h<* nt-x! da\ li»‘ u.emi hnjf 
less at home. His foaturos aro mufh tormad aial im 
uncommon intidliufeia't* oi counttuianri' Inifi an mM* i 

look than his a^^'t*: his dark rsfsaitd o\rla'*ljr'% wrll |tani* »l 
nose and t‘X])ressive liioutli makr hi*^ a \fi \ [•ii fli ««ii» ; 
hut lie has at |>n*s(Mit hut litth* hair and fh.il \rr\ Nifaielu 
and liuht. Ilis Hnihs aiu* Mnall and la^ ]•«* \*'i\ ihin and 
liglit, but holds himsi'lf very ojert. lie laii mu ahMiii 
very readily, and within a wrek af!«*r tamiiicf eoidd y|.| 
upstairs liy himself. In talking, lie s^'oins to U- haid»war<L 
and exe(*pt a few words and noi>r> of aidinah, nuihiii:,: 
intelli< 4 'ihlt‘. Number seems to !«* a ^nal ehariii !»» him 
a great many ajiph'S, and ae<»nis t»* 1«* j»iii in .ual luit »»t a 
basket. He has gn'at ilelighi in llmveis, bn! gonti in 
only snudling at those in tie* garden, gathers all he ran 
])iek up in the iu*i{ts, and generally has ids hands full of 
stii'ks or wa‘ecls when In* is out. lb* wriiits to b* laiiglii 
oh(*dienet‘, and if his way is thwarted or he t aiinoi imini*- 
<natt‘ly liavt* what la* wants, he gin-s info a \iii!i iii hi ul 
passion. Sometimes it is sot»n t»ver ala! lie again 

dirt‘etly, hut. if it^ goi*s on he will ndl iiiul Heri-Tuit on the 
lloor for luilf-un-hour logetliel*. In these rasi's we le.iu* 
him w’itlmut spiniking, ats everything adds to the iiTil.aliom 
tiud he must find out, it is usi-less. Hut if bv 
such a fit may Im* avoided it,. is buter, aiml ilarv last is 
v(uy ingenious in hm* pivventiiigd’ 

^ OH. 4. .Aitgustus improves in <ib«dieiiee alreiiify. .Ilis 
great dedight is in tlirowing his playtliings intu n jug nr 
till) of wa,t.t*r. Having b*en told not to fin so in iirv 
he will walk round the tub when full, look iit: ,\fiiris llifUi 
at me, and tli(*ii at tlie tub with ii umst eoiiiiiMil expressinig 
but if eallt*d a.waiy Irfore to<> long will resist the 
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day she came do\vn to the table-d’hote looking very 
inuchL harassed. Madame de Traffiord said to my 
sister, “ Your mother looks very much agitated : what 
is it ? ” Esmeralda felt that, whether she told her or 
not, Madame de Traiffiord would know what had hap- 
pened, and she told her the simple truth. Madame 
de TrafEord said, “ Now, do not be surprised at what 
I ana going to say ; don’t be grateful to me ; it ’s my 
vocation in life. Here is £80: take it at once. 
That is the sum you owe in Geneva, and you have no 
money. I knew that you wanted that sum, and I 
brought it down to dinner with me. Now I know all 
that is going to happen : it is written before me like 
an open book, — and I know how important it is that 
you should go to England at once. I have prepared 
for that, and I am going with you. In an hour you 
must start for England.” And such was the confi- 
dence that Italima and Esmeralda now had in Ma- 
dame de Trafiord, such was her wonderful power and 
influence, that they did all she told them : they paid 
their bills at Geneva with the money she gave, they 
left E^lix and Victoire to pack up and to follow them 
to Paris, and they started by the night-train the same 
evening with Madame de TrafEord. 

That Avas an awful night. My sister never lost the 
horror of it. “ Madame de TrafEord had told me that 
extraordinary things often happened to her between 
two and four in the morning,” said Esmeralda. “ When 
we went with her through the night in the coup^ of 
the railway-carriage, she was very anxious that I 
should sleep. Mama slept the whole time. ‘Mais 
dormez done, ma chere,’ she said, ‘ dormez done.’ — 
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‘• Oh, j(“ (lonuinii hicutot,’ I .•ihvuys ri'iirKHl, hut I was 
(h'lcnuiiu'd to kucji awaki*. It was very dn-ad- 
ful, I tlH)U”;ht, hut if anythinj;' (//</ happru, 1 would .st*i‘ 
w’hat it was. As it dri'w iu>ar two o'clock I fell the 
most awful scu.satiou of liorror come over uu*. 'I’licu 
a c-old perspiration broke out all over me. Then I 
heard — oh, I eamiot. de.serilie it ! a. most awful sound 
— a voi(H‘ — a sort of stpieak. It spoke, it was a 
la.uf^uafi;t5 ; tint it was a. lan,u,'ua}i;e I did not under- 
stand,' and tlu'u somethin, u; eanu' out of the mouth of 
MadanuMh* TralTord — hur-r-r-r ! It pa.ssed in front 
of m(‘, lilae.k l)ut misty. I ritslusl at it. Madame de 
TraiTord sthzed nu! and footed uu! hack upon the .seat. 
I f(‘lt as if I should faint. Her e.\prt‘.ssion was ipult^ 
awful. No out' knows it Imt Mama. Some time 
after, Mr. TralTord spt)ki‘ to me of a Itunehhat'k in 
Mulihre, who had a vou^e speakinj; inside him, ovtu' 
which lu* had no <!ontro!, and tlu'ii he .said, - What my 
wife has is lib' that.’ ” 

As they drew n(*ar Paris, .Mad:mte de 'I'ralTord iH>- 
gan to describe her apartments to m,v si.ster. It was 
like, a (h^seription of Alaildin’s pahn-e, and Hsmeralda 
did not helievf* it. Wdien tliey reaehed the station, 
Madame de TralTord said, “ I liave one- peeidiarity in 
my liou.se: 1 have no servants. I u.sed to liuve them, 
hut I did not like them; .so now, whim I am at I'ari.s, 
I never have them : therefori*, on our way from the 
station, we will stoj) as we pass through the line St. 
Honort*, and buy the bread, and milk, and candles-— 
■in fact, all the t hings we want." And so they did. 

1 Hit*, vtiimi whinh piiHHiMl Urn Upji tif tin IVttfftiril %vai 

often Hk« thi? mmm of tho IrvhiglUm. 
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Tlu' caiTiagi' stopfRid bcd'oro a fwrU' (‘ocJtvre in the 
(/hanij).s Kly.sai's, whan^ Madaiui' dci Traffonl got a 
kt‘y from the coiuru'rgo, and pn'ci'ded her giussts np 
a. staircases Wlicai slue unlockeRl tlui d(H)r of the 
apartuKMit, it was (|uit.c! dark, and hot a,nd stuffy, as 
clost'd r(H)ms an', hut \vh(>n tlus shutters \V(>n> opiuied, 
all tluit Madainee d(^ Tralford had said a.s to the 
inagniliceuce of the furnitune, &c.., was uione than 
realist'd — only tlu're wane no serva,nts. NhuhinuMle 
'i'ratl’ord lu'rself brought down ina,ttr(‘ss(‘s from the. 
attics, she ainal and made tlui beds, a.ud she* lighted 
tlu( (ire u,nd hoih.ul the ketlhe for suppeu' and 
hri'akfast. 

Of that (ivcuiiiig my sisteer wrote;: — 

“ I shall ueveer feerge^t a sea'iie; with Miielaini; ele; 'Truffeerd. 
1 hael gene; to re*st iii euy l•elo^u, hut I eliel iieit vt'nUire; te) 
stay leetig. She; also hael Ikhsu up all night, hut that was 
nett.hing tei ht'r — jiKri'ssr was wluit she; eaudel ne*V(U' emehire'. 
Whem I we-at inhi htu' reieun, she; hael the e-.oneue'rgi; with 
her, hut she; was greaitly eexeateed. Khe; was ewe-n them eaui- 
lemeliiig with he;r spirit. ‘ Taiseiz-vems, Meirie'ot,’ she; was 
cxclaiining. ‘ Voule-z, -veins vents taire; : taiser/.-vous, Mariemt.’ 
1 saw Unit the; emnciiergt; wtis geitting veiry angry, epiitc heiil- 
ing with inelignation, feir tluire; was no <inc else* prewnt, 
tmel she* thought Maelunii! dei TratTorel was talking tei h(>r. 
‘ Miiis, inadainc, inaelanie;, je; ne; ptirle; pits,’ she- Siiiel. But, 
Maeliunt! elc 'I'nitToril went on, ' Va-t’em, Mariemt: va-t’en 
elone.’ ‘ Mills, niiielame, je suis temte prete,’ said the 
concierge, anil she went out, hanging the eloor hehiud 
her.” > 

^ Sooit*thtii*H Miwtaiim ilo TrafTord npokt^ of h(*r HpiritH an ** I^tH 
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Madame de Trafford told my sister in Paris that 
her extraordinary power had first come to her, as 
it then existed, many years before in the Church 
of S. Roch. She had gone there, not to pray, but to 
look about her, and, as she was walking round the 
ambulatory, there suddenly came to her the extra- 
ordinary sensation that she hnew all that those 
kneeling around her were thinking, feeling, and 
wishing. Her own impression Avas one of horror, 
and an idea that the power came from evil ; but 
kneeling down then and there before the altar, she 
made a solemn dedication of herself ; she prayed that 
such strange knowledge might be taken away, but, if 
that were not to be, made a vow to turn the evil 
against itself, by using it always for good. * 

People suddenly ruined — whom Madame de 
Trafford called “ the poor rich ” — she considered 
to be her peculiar vocation, because in her younger 
life she had twice been utterly ruined herself. Once 
it was in England. She had only a shilling left in 
the world, and, in her quaint way of narrating 
things, she said, “ Having only a shilling left in the 
world, I thought what I had better do, and I thought 
that, as I had only a shilling left in the world, I had 
better go out and take a walk. I went out, and I met 
a man, and the man said to me, ‘ Give me something, 
for I have nothing left in the world,’ and I gave him 
sixpence, and I went on. And I met a woman, and 
the woman said to me, ‘ Give me something, for I 
have nothing whatever left in the world.’ And 
I said, ‘ I cannot give you anything, for I have only 
sixpence left in the world, so I cannot give you 
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anything.’ And tlui woman said, ' But you ai'O nmcli 
richer than 1, hn- you are well dressed; you have a 
good homu't, a gown, and shawl, while I am clothed 
in rags, and so you must give me something.’ And 
1 thouglit, ‘ Well, that is true,’ so I gave her the 
si.\j)(‘ne(‘, and I wtmt on. At the corner of the street 
I found a. sovinaugn lyiiiig in the street. With that 
sovi'H'ign 1 paid for food and lodging. The next 
day I had remittane.es from an uncle 1 had long 
suppos(‘d to he dead, and who c'xpres.sed the wish 
that 1 should come to him. lie dicul and left me his 
h('irt‘SH: moiu'y has sinc(^ tlum alwa.ys flowed in, and 
I go ahouf. to look for the ])oor rich.” A presenti- 
ment would come to Madame de Trafford, or ihci 
voie.i‘ of Marieot would tell her, wlu'rti she would he 
ntaaled, and slu^ would s('t out. Thus she went to 
(hmeva to help some oiui unknown. Hlui moviul 
from hotel to hotel until she found tlu^ right oiu*. ; 
and .sht^ sat hy person after pen-son at the tahle-d’hotee, 
t.ill sh(‘ IVlt .sln^ was sitting l)y t lue right om; ; then 
she waited epiiedly till the monunit came, when slus 
elivined what was wanted. 

'I'he mi truing after tlunr arrival in Paris, Madanui 
de ’rralTord stood hy my sister’s hedside when she 
awoke, ready dressed, and having afrinuly put away 
most of the things in flue apartminit. As soon as 
hreakfast was over, a carriage ca-me to take t,hem 
to the .station, and they set off for Bmdogne, where 
Mailaiuede 'rratTord set her gui'sts afloat for England 
with .GUI in their pockets. Thus they arrived on 
the scene of action. 

Htraighf. from Ismdon Bridge! vStation tiny drove 
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to Mr. B.’s office. He was there, and apparently 
delighted to see them. “Well, Mr. B., and pray 
why have yon sent me no money ? ” asked Italima. 
“Why, I’ve sent you quantities of money,” said 
Mr. B., without a change of countenance. “ If you 
write to Messrs. 0. & L., the bankers at Geneva, you 
will find it’s all there. I have sent you money 
several times,” and he said this with such perfect 
sangfroid that they believed him. Italima then said, 
“ Well, now, Mr. B., I should wish to see the mort- 
gages,” because from time to time he had persuaded 
her to transfer £46,000 of her own fortune from 
other securities to mortgages on a Mr. Howell’s 
estate in Cornwall. Mr. B. replied, “Do you know, 
when you say that, it would almost seem as if you 
did not quite trust me.” — “ That I cannot help,” 
said Italima, “but I should wish to see the mort- 
gages.” — “There is no difficulty whatever,” said 
Mr. B. ; “ you could have seen them last year if you 
had wished: to-day you cannot see them because 
they are in the Bank, and the Bank is closed, but 
you can fix any other day you like for seeing 
them,” — and they fixed the following Wednesday. 
Afterwards Mr. B. said, “Well, Mrs. Hare, you do 
not seem to have trusted me as I deserve, still I 
think it my duty to give you the pleasant news that 
you will be richer this year than you have ever been 
in your life. A great deal of money is recovered 
from the Paul bankruptcy, which you never expected 
to see again ; all your other investments are prosper- 
ing, and your income 'will certainly be larger than it 
has ever been before.” Italima was perfectly satisfied. 
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lilt, (‘vi'uing she nuide niy sisti'V write to Mrs. Julius 
ill'll iuul siiy, “We iire eouviiuied thiit Mr. !>. is the 
st friend we luive iii the world. Aui>;ustus w;is 
Wiiys tiilkinij; iigaiust him, <uid we luive been 
ou<j;ht. to Kuifliiud by ii niviiif^ mad Kr(m(Jiwomiin 
lo Wiirued us agiiinst him ; but we will uevm- doubt 
mistrust him any more.” 

When the Wednesday eiime on whiiJi tlu'y wm'e 
sei' the mort^’ii^c's, Italinui Wiis not ivell, iind she 
id to my sistm’, “ I am ([uite ghid 1 iim not well, 
liiiuse it will be <ui I'xeuse for you to ^o and fetch 
(! mortgiigi's, when we ean look tlu'in ovm' (luietly 
^ether.” My sister went otf to l/me.oln's Inn, but 
fori‘ going to Mr. B., slie (uilh'd iit the hou.si' of 
.other liiwyer, whom she knmv vi-ry well, to iisk if 
hiid heard iiny rei)ort.s jibout Mr. B. “ 1 ])r!iy to 
1 ( 1 , Miss Ilari', that you iiri' s;ife from tluit. man,” 
IS ill! he Siiid. Slu' ruslu'd on to the olllee. Mr. 
was gone : the wboh“ [ilace wan .sof.fo-nopiyt ; evm'v- 
ing was gone ; tlu>re were no mortgages : t here 
IS no Mr. Howell’s astiite : then* Wiis no moni‘y: 
1)0,001) was gone: there w'iis iibsolutely nothing left 
liitever. 

Ni'Vt'f Wiis ruin more complete ! Itidinui iind 
iineriildii hiid W///7/// left : not a lojif of bri'iid, not 
penny to buy one — nothing. My sisti'r siiid she 
lived within lu'rself as to how she could possibly go 
ek iind t(“ll lu‘r mother, iind it .seemed to her iis if a 
lice .said, “(Jo biiek, go biiek, tell lu'r iit onet*,” and 
e went. When she reached the door of Klli, son’s 
)tel, where they were .staying, the waiter siiid a 
■ntleman Wiis sitting with h(*r mother, but it seemed 
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as if the voice said, “ Go up, go up, tell her at once.” 
When she went in, her mother was sitting on the 
sofa, and a strange gentleman was talking to her. 
She went up to her mother and said, “ Mama, we are 
totally I'uined ; Mr. B. has taken flight : we have lost 
everything we have in the world, and we never can 
hope to have anything any more.” The strange 
gentleman came in like a special intervention of 
Providence. He was a Mr. Touchet, who had known 
Italima well when she was quite a girl, who had 
never seen her since, and who had come that day 
for the first time to renew his acquaintance. He was 
full of commiseration and sympathy with them over 
what he heard ; he at once devoted himself to their 
service, and begged them to make use of him ; the 
mere accident of his presence just broke the first 
shock. 

Lady Normanby was at Sydenham when the 
catastrophe occurred ; she at once came up to London 
and helped her cousins for the moment. Then Lady 
Shelley, the daughter-in-law of Italima’ s old friend 
Mrs. Shelley (see chap, i.), fetched them home to her 
at Boscombe near Bournemouth, and was unbound- 
edly kind to them. Sir Percy Shelley offered them a 
cottage rent-free in his pine-woods, but they only 
remained there three weeks, and then went to Lady 
Williamson at Whitburn Hall near Sunderland, where 
I first saw them. 

Everything had happened exactly as Madame de 
Trafford had predicted. My sister wrote to me : — 

“The most dreadful news. We are ruined. Mr. B. 
has bolted, and is a fraudulent bankrupt. Nobody knows 
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\vlu‘r(! lu‘ is. \Vc arc lu'arly wild, (iocl help u.s. I hanlly 
know whul I am writing'. What is to hccoimi ot‘ Krancis 
aiul William? Wn hardly know what we. havt^ lost. I 
fear 15. has seized on Mama’s mortgages, kray I'or us.” 

\V(‘ n'ceivod this h'tU'r wlu'.u W(‘ W(‘i‘ti staying at 
Fotheringliaiu. We were V(>ry imieh shocked, l)ut 
we said that when my sister talked of absolute nun, 
it was only a ngure of speech. Hhe and lun- mother 
might he vi'ry mue.h poorer t.han they had hium, 
but t here was a eonsid(n‘a.bl(! jnarriagt^ s(^ttlement ; 
that, we imagined, B. c.ould not have possi'sseil 
himself of. 

But it was too tnu! ; Ins had ta,ken (nu'rything. 
Tlu‘ marriag(! settlmmud. was in favour of younger 
(diildren, I lu'ing oiui of tlu' tlirtHS who would haves 
benefited. Sonus yesu’s besforc', Mr. B. had liesen to 
Italima and persnadi'd lusr to gives up , €21)00 e»f my 
Isresthe-r William’s peirtiesn, ehiring hesr life*, in esrde'r to 
p:iy his eh'bts. On he*!' eissenting tes this, Mr. B. luid 
subt ly e'lite're'el tins wlusle sum me'utiesne'el in thes se‘t- 
tle'nu'iit, inste-ad e>f .€2000, in thes eh'e'el e>f re*le‘ases, anel 
the fwe) treiste'e's luiel signe*d wit head. :i. epie>stiem, se» 
implie'it was tlu'ir faith in Mr. B., whes pa.sse‘d not 
euily for a ve-ry luuusurables, bid. for :i vesry re-ligious 
man. Mr. B. h:nf nse'el the* .€2000 to p:i.y Willieim’s 
eh'bts, ;uid h.'iel take*n all thes re'st eif thes moni*y for 
him.''ie*lf. .\bont Italima’s eswn fortune* he* heul be‘i‘n 
<‘ven le.-'is .sesrupidous. ,\lr. ilowi’ll's e*sta.te* in Ooni- 
WJill hiiel nevi*r i*xiste*el at :dl. Mr. 15. h.ad ta.ke*n tlm 
€-10,000 for him.se'lf ; t lu're* liad bi*e‘n no mort.gage*s, 
but he hiid paid tins itde*re‘st 4as usiuil, iuiel the* robbe*ry 
hael pas.'ee*el uneh'tei'te'il. lie* hael ke*pt I hdinui, from 
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coining upon him during tlu‘ last sumnuu' by cnit.ting 
oir luu’ snpplit\s, and all might, luivc goiu‘ on as usiuil 
if Madanu‘ dc^ Traitord had not brought his vudimsto 
Englamh and Italima had not insisl(‘d upon scaling 
tlu^ mortgag(‘s. 

Tlu‘ n(‘xt details \V(‘ rec(*iv(‘d w(U‘(‘ from my aunt 
Eleanor Viinl 

Srpf. E IHoiL B. is bankrupt and 1ms ahsenndt*!!. 
think lu^ is geiu^ to Swedtai. T'lu^ first day tluu-e \vt‘r(‘ 
hills IiUhI against him far the. second day for 

XKHkOOO nion\ all niomy that he swindhal ptaiple out of. 

I have not sulTtnual ptu'soimlly, as the instant I luatnl there 
was anything against him, I vvamt to his houst\ dimuinded 
my scHUirities, put tlunn in my poek(‘t, and walktal away 
with them. But I fear B. has made away with all the 
mortgagees your mothtu’ and sister w(U‘e suiipoHisl to hav(\ 
or that tlu^y nenau* exisUal, as they an^ not forthi‘oming. It 
is supposed that lu^ has also made away with all tlu^ trusts 
money, lH‘sid(‘s tlu* XoOOO left to your sishu* by hm* aunt 
At this monumt- they are* pminihsss. . . . Your mother 
Wiuit to B. as soon as sla* arrivial and desirisl to hav(^ tlu^ 
mortgages. Ili‘ promiscal to have thmn nnidy in a fmv 
(lays, and nuaintinu* ht* talktal her ovm\ and made lu‘r 
belitu'e luj was a most honourable mam Before the day 
emnui he had bolted, , . 

I went from (Jibsidt^ to Whitburn to be thiux^ whmi 
Italima arriv(*d. Her despair and misery were! t(‘rri- 
bli^ to witn(‘ss. 8lu^ did nothing all day but lament 
and wail over lu*r fat(% and was most viohmt to my 
sister, who horti her own loss with tln^ utmost c‘alm- 
nc‘ss and jiatimna!. Nothing i*ould ctxeaHd Lady Wil- 
liamson’s kindness to tlnum Hlu^ pressed them to 
stay on with heu', and cand for theun with imwearied 
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tiou. Me is very impatient, but sooner quiet than at firat: 
and a tear in one eye and. a smile in the other is usually to 
1 h! seen. His great delight lately has been picking up 
mushrooms in the fields and filling his basket.” 

It w<as in October tliat my mother moved from the 
Rectory to Lime — our own dear home for the next 
livu-and-tweuty years. Those who visit Hnrstmon- 
eeaux now can hardly imagine Lime as it then was, 
all is so changed. Tire old white gabled house, with 
clustered chimneys and roofs rich in colour, rose in 
a brilliant flower garden sheltered on every side by 
trees, and sciparatcd in each direction by several fields 
from the highroad or the lanes. On the side towards 
the Ri'ctory, a drive between close walls of laurel led 
to tlu! old-fashioned i)orch which opened into a small 
low double hall. The double drawing-room and the 
(lining-room, admirably proportioned, though small, 
lookcid acros.s tlu; lawn, and one of the great glisten- 
ing [tools whudi belonged to an old monastery (once 
on th(i .sit(! of the house), and which lay at the foot 
of a very ste(![) bank carpeted with primroses in 
.spring. Beyond the pool was our high field, over 
whic.h the stmn[)y .s[)ire of the church could be seen, 
at about a mile and u half distant, cutting the silver 
liiKt of tint seta. Tht‘. ca.stle was in a hollow farther 
.still and not visibhi. On the right of the lawn a 
gras,s walk bdiind a .shrubbery looked out upon the 
wide ex[)an.s(( of li*evensey Level with its ever- 
va.rying lights and .shadows, and was sheltered by 
tlui immen.sely tall abele trees, known as “the Five 
Hist(irs of Lime,” which tossed their weird arms, 
gleaming silver-white, far into the sky, and were a 









n;cMU‘r()sit y during tlu‘ first ttui months of tludr di\sti- 
tution. Many othm* friimds oilVa’tMl hihp, and tlH‘ 
Liddt‘11 cousins pi’oinist‘d an annual subscription foi* 
tlu‘ir maint(nanc(‘ ; but tlu‘ gtncrosity \vhi(*h nurst 
(‘anu^ bomi‘ tn tlu‘ir lH‘arts was that of tht‘ir old 
Iloinan friend Mr. Willuun Palnua*, who out of liis 
vc'ry small inctnit‘ [)rt‘ss(Hl upon thtun a (‘hiMpu* for 
XloO. In this, as in all otlua* (*as(\s of tlu‘ kind, 
thos(‘ who luid h‘ast gavt^ most. Out* itlt^a. was 
to (obtain admissitn for tluan to St- (Mtlu‘rim*'s Alms- 
house's for ladit's of good family, but this was unwisc'ly, 
though gi'mtrously, (Opposed by my Aunt Kk'anor. 

'■"I am imdiiUHl to (pmrrt'l with ytai for t'Vc'r nuaitioniiig 
the word *' Alumlumsc.' I have livtMl with my sisttu* during 
her riclu'r tlays, and fertninly eh> not mean to desert her in 
her distress. 1 only wish slie eould think us I do. \Xv. 
i*an live in a smaller domain vt*ry happily, and if tin* wcerst 
cumu* Ui the worst, I have .£dt)n a yt'ar, and if tlu' laddedl 
family allow Xldt), that, with tlu‘ collit*ry share's, woultl 
maki' up a year laUwenn us: and I have' ew<*ry pros- 

peed of riH'ovming at leaist a pendion ed* my forttnus and if 
I do, sliall have! .£*i00, pc*rhaj»H XdOO a ye^ar more', making 
XHiHk Kmnvtng this, I think it wrong te» make om'se'lf 
iniseralile*. Frane*is and William must work: tla'v liavti 
lead their share of the fortune. I am cady waiting till 
Home'thiiig is se'ttled witli tngard U} my ulTairs, but ch*se*r- 
tlon has never fen* a moment e»nti*n‘d my Iniiin, and 1 he>pu 
you nevm* gave! me eri'dit for anything He» harhartniH.’' ^ 

^ f/usetHr ruunea! 
ho segintui felit’O 
C^uaatr t*m It <*ii*!o 
Alle tiaii|»oHfe ia waio 
Vfi^lio .Hi»aaiiiii aaeor: 

A i. ..o ...... ** 
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To MY Mother (before seeing Italima). 

‘‘ Whitburn Hall^ Sept, 13. Nothing can exceed Lady 
Williamson’s kindness about Italima. Though she can ill 
afford it, she at once sent them <£110 for present necessi- 
ties. . . . She does not think it possible they can ever 
return to Rome, but having to part with F^lix and Victoire 
is the greatest of their immediate trials. In addition to 
her invalid husband and son. Lady Williamson, the good 
angel of the whole family, has since her father’s death 
taken the entire charge of his old sister, Mrs. Richmond — 
^Aunt Titchie.’ Victor and I have just been paying a 
visit in her bedroom to this extraordinary old lady, who 
was rolled up in petticoats, with a little dog under a shawl 
by way of muff. She is passionately fond of eating, and 
dilated upon the goodness of the cook — ‘ her tripe and 
onions are de-hcious ! ’ — ‘I like a green gosling, and plenty 
of sage and stuffing, that ’s what I like.’ 

‘‘ She is a complete Mrs. Malaprop. ‘ I was educated, 
my dear,’ she said, ' at a cemetery for young ladies ; ’ but 
this is only a specimen. She is also used to very strong 
language, and till she became blind, she used to hunt all 
over the country in top-boots and leathern breeches, like a 
man. When her husband died, she went up from Mrs. 
Yilliers’ house at Grove Mill to prove his will. Adolphus 
Liddell met her at the station, and helped her to do it, and 
then took her to the ‘ Ship and Turtle ’ and gave her real 
turtle — in fact, a most excellent luncheon. He after- 
wards saw her off at Euston. She is blind, you know, and 
took no notice of there being other passengers in the car- 
riage, and greatly astonished they must have been, as he 
was taking leave of her, to hear the old lady say in her 
deliberate tones, ‘ Capital turtle ! de-e-licious punch ! Why, 
lor bless ye ! I ’d prove my husband’s will once a week to 
get such a blow-out as that.’ 

“ I thought this place hideous at first, but it improves on 
acquaintance, and has its availabilities, like everything 
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tlu‘n^ is a line si‘a with beautiful sands, and the 
ViU’-ufurdeu is radiant." 


In. I luni( for you to know laidy Williamson, 
all I havt‘ known, slu^ has tlH‘ most fnilt/ 

ristiau powcu' of seeing’ tlu^ virtut‘s of evm’v oni^ and 
sin^‘ (n't‘r tluar faults, Slu* also has to [KU'ha'tion the 
-hearing, not sta'ini^* knaek, which is the most eonve- 
nt thin|.( possil^lt* in siieh a nuKed family cureh^ 

" Uharlii* WilHumsoti urrivtal yesU*rday, and, with the 
st jovial entiulainiuji^ manner, has all his m<»th(‘r's (hdi- 
y <d‘ fei'lin^ ami (‘Xeessivt^ kindm‘ss of hiairt. Wluai he 
,rd of tht* 11. taitaHtroj)lu\ ht‘ wind up at onet* from Ald- 
la^t to sm* Itulima in laauhm. ‘ Your motlau’ was (juite 
slunk' lu* says, ^ but us for your dtair sisUn*, thmH‘ is n't a 
I in Kngland has the pluek h1u‘ shows. Slu' mwen* W5is 
vn ft»r a monumt, not h1u‘: no, slu^ was as elunuw as 
isible, and said, Mama, it is dime, and it is not our 
It, HO W4* must learn to make the. best of it." Pinjple 
y say what they Ukt\ but sht^ is real downright 
1 no mistake about it.’ 

'•I have bi»en with Victor to Smiton Delaval— the 
rdly Seaton I)t‘htvul' of ‘ Marmiond semuMd many of 
- iiiiqtiiiies of the last Ia>rd Ihdaval. It is a nui^nilieimt 
tse, Imt tin* inmtre is now a ruin, havin^^ heim hurut 
mi ei|^!itv ytairs u|^o, Iw the eonnivane.e, it is said, of its 
ni owner, Sir .bieoh AHth»y. Tliere is a Nornuin ehapi*!, 
1 of h!ac*k etli^deH of knights, wdiicdi loi^k us if they wm'o 
ved out of i'oak and in one <»f the wings is a numlHU* of 
lures, inehiding Ia»rd DeluvaPH four Inniutiful daiigliters, 
' of wluati married the village bakmv while anotiuu* was 
Li Liuly IVreorinel who <lied at (lihside. 

1 hope I shall know all tlu*se eemsins In^tter some day. 

jireseni, from their having quite a different Hi*t of 
imds and assoe in lions, I always feel as if I had not- a 
gle thing to say to- them, and I am surt* they all think I 
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am dreadfully stupid. « . . But I am enchanted with 
Charlie Williamson, his tremendous spirits and amusing 
ways.” 

‘'‘Se;pt. 17. At 8^, as we were sitting at tea, Lady 
Williamson put her head in at the drawing-room door and 
said, ‘ Come down with me ; they are arriving.’ So we 
went to the hall-door just as the carriage drove up, and 
Italima got out and flung herself into Lady Williamson’s 
arms. . . . Both she and Esmeralda looked utterly worn 
out, and their account was truly awful. . . . Lady Nor- 
manby came at once to their assistance — but what touched 
them most was the kindness of dear good Charlie William- 
son, who came up directly from Aldershot, bringing them 
all he had— £50.” 

‘‘ Sept 18. It has now come out that Mr. B. was the 
person who had Francis arrested, and he kept him in 
prison while he plundered his estate of £17,000. It has 
also transpired that when, on a former occasion, Sir J. 
Paul gave Mr. B. £1000 to pay Francis’s debts, he never 
paid them, but appropriated the money. B. has robbed Ital- 
ima of the whole of her own fortune besides her marriage 
settlement. Two years ago he arranged with the trustees 
and Italima to sell £2000 of the settlement fund to pay 
William’s debts, and presented to the trustees, as they 
supposed, papers to sign for this purpose. They trusted to 
B. and did not examine the papers, which they now find 
empowered him to take possession not only of the £2000, 
but of the whole fund! ” 

Sept. 19. Italima’s state is the most hopeless I ever 
saw, because she absolutely refuses to find hope or comfort 
or pleasure in anything, and as absolutely refuses to take 
any interest or bestir herself in any measures for the recov- 
ery of her lost fortune. . . . When any one tries to elicit 
what she recollects about the mortgages, she will begin the 
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Httu’v, aiu! tlu ‘11 hury horselt in the sofa-cushions, and say 
wt‘ arc killin|L»’ luo* l)y a,skiii^ her (questions, and that if we 
<lo net want- lun* to dii^ slu^ must be quiet. She is furious 
witli nu‘ hi'eause I will not see that the ease is quite hope- 
h‘HS, and (|uit(‘ a, ids up to her promise of never regarding 
nu‘ with tlu‘ slightest alTeetiou. . . , Tlie state of Italima 
is appalling, hut my sister is perfectly calm. Lady Wil- 
liamstm is kindiu^ss itself; and as for (Tiaiiie, I never 
km*\v his (‘({ual for goodness, consideration, and gener- 
osity. 

*•‘1 wish you could Invar Lady Williamson sing; even 
whtm hIu* was a little girl, (kitalaui said that her voice was 
hidtcr than her own, and that if it were necessary for her 
to sing [ud)licly, slu‘. would he the lirst singer in Emope.” 

21. Italima is daily more entirely woe-he-gone, 
anti ln*r way of rcciuving luu- misfortunes more hitter. . . . 
It Hcmns a trouhh* to luu* even to see her cousins so pros- 
per! ms, whilt' sh(^ . . . ! '’Fln^ Normauhys are here and 
nn»st kintl, thougli much out of patience with her. . . . 
Old Mrs. Uiclinnmd, who has been very kind throughout, 
stmt ftu* my sisUu* the otluu* day to her room, and gave her 
ptnmds to htiy winter (dothes, and lias sent for pat- 
terns it* Edinburgh for a warm dress for her. 

SfUidhidiM IlalU 24. I left Whitbnrn yester- 

<lay, very stjrry to fiart with the dear kind cousins, with 
wlitan I had a Umdtu* leave-taking — not so with Italima, 
wlio to(»k no intum notitm of my departure than she had 
done of my visit."’ 

T!ic* oidy c»vent of our homo-autumn was the death 
of tin* Ihndtir of Ilurstnioncmaux^ who had succeeded 
iiij \nw\i\ and tlu! aiipointinont of the charming old 
Dr. Welleslt'y^ in his place. In November I was 

I Priiiripal of New Inn Hall at Oxford. 

wa., I. — Si 
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at Harrow with the Vaughans^ meeting there for 
the first time two sets of cousins^ Lord and Lady 
Spencer/ and Sir John Shaw-Lefevre/ with two of 
his daughters. With the latter cousins 1 made a 
great friendship. Then I returned to Oxford. 

To MY Mother. 

“ Ohrist Churchy Dee. 6, 1859. My whole visit here 
this time has been enjoyable. Arthur is always so very 
good and kind, so knowing in what will give one pleasure : 
which I especially feel in his cordiality to all my friends 
when they come here. Then it is so interesting and 
delightful being perpetually examined by him in different 
parts of history, and charming to feel that I can in a small 
way be useful to him in looking out or copying things for 
his lectures, &c. Victor Williamson and Charlie Wood 
come in and out constantly. 

“Mr. Richmond the artist is here. I quite long to be 
Arthur, going to sit to him : he is so perfectly delightful : 
no wonder his portraits are always smiling.” 

In the winter of 1859-60 I made a much-appreci- 
ated acquaintance with Sir George Grey, author of 

Polynesian Mythology.” 

Journal. 

“ Dec. 15, 1859. At the Haringtons’ I met Sir George 
and Lady Grey. I was very anxious to make acquaint- 
ance, but much afraid that I should not have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, as I was never introduced. As they 
were going away, I expressed regret at having missed 
them before, and he hoped that we should meet another 
time. I suppose I looked very really sorry for not seeing 

1 Our cousins through the Shipleys and Mordaunts. 

2 Grandson of Helena Selman, my great-grandmother’s only sister. 
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»re t»r Ifuiu for, afUT a (Muisultatiou in tlu‘. passage, lu^ 
;m* hai*k, and asktul if I would walk part, of the way with 

n. I waiktal with him all tlu‘ way to Windmill Hill, 
a*rt* la‘ was staying: lu‘ walktal honu^ with nu‘ : I walkiul 
me with liim ; and lu^ lumie with me for tlu^ third 

ae, wtam I was truly sorry to iukv leavts so V(‘ry inter- 
ing was he, ami so easy to talk to. We lH‘ga.n about 
dyneHiun Mythology tlum poetry — tlum Murray, who, 

said, luui just paid Dr. Livingstoiu^ X10,(H)0 as Iria 
are td* tlit* pridits on his hook — tlum of Lord Dillon, 
lo, la* said, luul led them the most jovial rolli(dving lift‘ 
am lie wimt to Ditehley to look ovtu' iMSS., so that lu^ 
<1 done nothing. 

*'‘d1um he talked of th(‘ ('hureh in tlu‘ (k)lonies. He 
id that High ( ‘hurehism had pemd rated to tlu* (^ipt^ to 
e greatest extimt, and that tlu* two or Uuhh' (‘hurehes 
liere it was eurried out wviv throngtul as fashionabh‘ : 
at one of tlu* vimvs pnatehed was, that, ndigiou was a 
lief in whatever you faneiiul w'as for your good, so that 
you faneied that, our laird lieing om* with (lod, it 
mid 1 h‘ wtdl for you to have a nuuliator betweim yourstdf 
id Him, you ought then Ui Indicwe in that nusliator, and 
invoke your guartUan angcd as the mediator most nat- 
al Another tenet was that prayer was only Mi. traeter’ 
ilriiw down tlu' blessingH of Hod — that, as tluu'e wtu'o 
ree kinds of prayer, so then* wen* three kimis of tniet(‘i*H 
iliiit iiidivitUial prayer woidd drawdown a l)h*Hsing on 
e indivitlmd, family prayer on a family, hut that puhliti 
iivt*r, as proeeeding from tiu^ mouth of a prit’st, e.mdd 
'liw itown II blessing on the wliole state. Sir HiHirgc^ 
id htitrd a sermon on ^ is needful For you that I go 
ray from yottd Aa.%, proving iliat it wan mHulfnl, IxHUiUse 
not, Hlirist would liave to liavi? remaiiuul as an earthly 
ng, have hud to negotiate with other kings, nuuldh‘ in 
Mm of state, &e. — also' bimause he would have been 

adt* ‘a UoiL of perhaps have heetmu^, an objeid. of pil- 

’iiiiiige, ki\ 
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‘^Sir George said that the Wesleyan Methodists lived 
a holier, more spiritual life in the Colonies, but then it 
was because religion was there so easy to them; in London 
it would not be so ; that London, the place in the world 
most unsuited to Christianity, lived on a great world of 
gambling-houses, brothels, &c., as if there were no God ; 
no one seemed to care. He said what a grand thing it 
would be if, in one of the great public services in St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey, the preacher were to shout out as his 
awful text — ‘ Where art thou, Adam ? ’ — and show how 
the Lord would look in vain for His in most parts of 
London — where, where had they hidden themselves ? 

“Sir George told me an anecdote of a dog in New 
Zealand — that two officers were walking by the shore, 
and that one of them said, ‘ You declare your dog will do 
everything. I ’ll bet you he does not fetch that if you tell 
him,” and he threw his walking-stick into a canoe lying out 
at some distance in the shallow water, where the natives 
wade up to their waists to get into them, and where they 
are secured by strong hempen cords. The dog, when told, 
instantly swam out, but, as the man who made the bet 
had foreseen, whenever he tried to scramble into the canoe 
to get the stick, it almost upset, and at length, after 
repeated struggles, he was obliged to swim to shore again 
and lie down to rest. Once rested, however, without a 
second bidding, he swam out again, and this time gnawed 
through the cord, pulled the canoe on shore, and then got 
the stick out, and brought it to his master.” ^ 

I told Arthur Stanley much of this conversation 
with Sir George Grey. Some time after, he was very 
anxious that I should go to hear Dr. Vaughan preach 

^ I wrote to Sir George Grey several times after this meeting, but 
never saw him again till 1869 in Miss Wright’s rooms in Belgrave 
Mansions. 
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feature in all distant views of Hurstinonceaux. On 
the left were the offices, and a sort of enclosed court, 
where the dogs and cats used to play and some silver 
pheasants were kept, and where my dear nurse Mary 
Lea used to receive the endless poor applicants for 
charity and help, bringing in their many complaints 



LIME. 

to my mother with inimitable patience^ though they 
were too exclusively self-contained to be ever the 
least grateful to her^ always regarding and speaking 
of her and John Gidman, the butler^ as ^^furriners^ 
folk from the shires.’’ 

]So description can give an idea of the complete 
seclusion of the life at Lime^ of the silence which was 
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in a j^rcaf {uililia. scrvict* midcr the dome of St. Paul’s. 
I went, and was startled by tlu* text — “ Wlierc art 
tluni, .\damV” 

In .lainiary IStH) 1 paid a (Udightful visit to Sir 
John Shaw-Lefevre at Sutton IMaee, near (iuildford, 
a heaid iinl ohl hrie.k house' with lerra-i'ot ta oruanuiuts, 
which iin<-e belonged to Sir Praneis Wi'ston, Anne 
Bohwn’s iH'puU'tl lovt'r. Ilesides tlx; large' ph'asajit 
family eif the* heittse', Ijetrel Kv'e'rsh'y aiiel his elaughte'r 
we-re* the-re'.anel Se>phia,elaughte're)f Henry Pe'fevre, with 
Mr. Wie'khani, wheem slue se)e)u afterwarels married. 

** Jitn. H. Kvta’Hlt'v liaH lHu*n talking 

c»f llrHiiwhilU iltn aUl homu of Priuoo Ilonry, wlu'n^ An*.h- 
hinhoji Ahhott nhot u kin*iH‘r by aocidtait, in (uinstMiuontHMif 
wliioh it IwH’iiino u quontion whtdhtM’ (HmH(*cration ra- 
roiviHt at Iuh ImndH won* valid. Lord KvorHli‘v did not 
Indiovo that tho oak in tho park, from which tlu^ arrow 
glant*rtl (witli tla? hiuiic cfTcct in the of Ilufun), wan 
tint real trci\ it wan iao old ; oakn hi^yond a ci^rtain 

agt% aft4*r the t*ark haa maiKial U) he nmooth, do not allow 
an iirrtiw l<i glance and relHnmd. 

‘‘The Ilnictona «ent me a ihtktd for Lord Mm^aulay'H 
fitnerah hni I wonltl not leave Snthm to go. Sir John 
weiit^ attil deHcrilnal thaU an ofttai in tlm v.im*. of funm’alH 
and iitlier Hinl cerenionieH, people, by a redjotunh be(*ame nv 
iitiirkiilily merry and atnuHing, and that tla^y had otaniphul 
the time ttf waiting !w tidling a nnmlmr of uiicannmonlj 
good atorb-H. The night of lately Ihdland^ and her dangle 
tew iiiiioii^t the nionrtiew had nqirodiuaid the lM,m-mot of 
II w. Ciroie, %vho, when aaked how this Lady Holland 
wiw ki ki ilktiiiguished from tlie original person of the 


* Hanih’H ditiighmr. 
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name, said, ‘Oh, this is New Holland and her capital is 
Sydney.’ 

“Apropos of Macaulay, Sir John remarked how extraor- 
dinary it was in growing age to see a person pass away 
whose birth, education, public career, and death were all 
within your memory. 

“He said how unreadable ‘Roderick Random’ and 
‘Tom Jones’ were now. A lady had asked to borrow 
‘ Pamela ’ from his library, saying she well remembered the 
pleasure of it in her youth; but she returned it the next 
day, saying she was quite ashamed of having asked for 
anything so improper. 

“ Yesterday was Sunday, and I groped my way through 
the dark passages to the evening service in the Catholic 
chapel, which has always been attached to the house. An 
old priest, seated on the steps of the altar, preached a kind 
of catechetical sermon upon Transubstantiation — ‘ My flesh 
is meat indeed ’ — ‘ and the poor Protestants have this in 
their Bibles, and yet they throw away the benefit of the i'ii- 
deed.^ The sight was most picturesque — the dark old- 
fashioned roof, only seen by the light of the candles on the 
richly decorated altar, and the poor English peasants 
grouped upon the benches. It carried one back to the 
time before the Reformation. In his discourse, the old 
priest described his childhood, when he sat in the east 
wing of the house learning his catechism, and when there 
were only two Catholics in Guildford; and ‘what would 
these two solitary ones say now if they had seen the crowd 
in St. Joseph’s Chapel at Guildford this morning? Yes, 
what would old Jem Savin say if he could rise up and see 
us now, poor man ? ’ ” 

To MY Mother (after I had returned to my Handbook explorations). 

Aldermaston Hall, Berks, Jan, 14, 1860. I came here 
from Newbury. The weather was so horrible, and the 
prospect of a damp lonely Sunday in an inn so uninviting, 
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that I ()vt‘r all aiid impossible houses in 

tlu‘ ueiR*lihourhootl, and iinally dtH-ided tipou Aldermastoii 
as the and havi‘ taken it by storm. 

It was the dumpesi and dn‘anc‘Htof mornin|^s as I eanui 
from the staticm, hut this plaee looked iHututiful in spite of 
it- -a wihl pieturi‘S(jut‘ park, and a larg'e housi!, full of 
eohnir iusidis like a restored Freueh ehrdeau. Mrs. 
ford Burr (who seems to live more in Italy tlian liertO 
weam a sort of (ireutk dress with a girdle and a. broad gold 
hem. ... I was at onee, as I rather expected, invited to 
stay pt r P (Ufut/r (f lUtlitt^ and my luggage, sent for. I'his 
afternotm Mrs, Burr, who is a most trenumdous walker, has 
htken nu» to Upton Uourt, the houie of Arabella Kermor 
{Pope’s Belinda) a eharming old houH(‘, with a ghost, whicdi 
the farm-peoph^ (hwrihed jw ‘‘eoming a-elinkerin tipstairs 
right up(m un loikca’ ” 

Christ Churrh, Frb. 4. I have liad a terribly cold totir 
to I)rayt<m«I$(iiU(4iamp, Ashridge, Aylesbury, Ana Tlu^ 
pleaHanti‘Ht feature was a warm wt‘leomt‘ from Mrs. I5ar« 
Hard, wife of th(^ great yt'oman-farmer at (’rt*slow Ihistures, 
the ruy%\ haaling^grounds from tla^ time of KlizaUtdh to 
(diarh*H IL, with a lovely and interesting old house over- 
hmking Uhrist Low (Urn Christ’s Meadow) and ILniveids 
Ltav (Heaven’s Meadow). Thenee 1 wtmt to North Mars- 
ion, where was the shrine of Sir John Sluu’m*, a sainted 
reetor, who prciservial his eongn^gation from sin by ‘‘eon- 
Juring tlie devil into his btH)t.’ Bu(‘kinghamshire is full 
of these {luaint Htori(»H. 

"^Arthur has just lanm making gr(‘at scmsation by a 
splendid sermon at St. Mary’s, given in his most animated 
manner, his em*rgies gradually kindling till his whole*, Ih*- 
ing was on fin*. It was on, Why stand ye* hen^ idle all 
tin* day hmg? — tln^ first shall he* tin* last and tin* last lirstd 
HVhy stand ye here* idle, listh*Bs, in tin* (juadrangle, in 
yenir own rooms, doing nothing; so that in the years to 
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come y(»u will iu‘Vi‘r 1 h‘ abli* hnik luu‘k aiul sa\\ ‘•‘•In 
siu‘h a. yt‘ar, in siu*h a- tt‘rnu I learnt this nr that - that 
i(i(‘a,that honk, that thtm| 4 :ht then lirntHtrunk int^ Ihn’haps 
this may 1 h‘ a. vnirt^ h> tlu* wimls, perhaps thnsi* tn whom it 
W(ml(l tunsi apply an* (*vt*a now in their plaees (»f resort, 
sian(!in| 4 ' idle: pn^huhly even those wlio an* hi*re would an- 
HWtU’ to my ipiestion, Bta’anse no man hath hired us/'’ 

""'riu*n he deserihed the powem, ohjinds, and advantai^ns 
of Oxford. Then tlu^ pt‘i-souK wlio had passed away 
within the year, hatviui^ gaps to he tilled up ~ thi sevcm 
gn*at masti*rs of tlu* Knglisli lauguugt*d the (lermau poets 
and phil(^sophi‘rH,‘*^ tla^ Freiieh philosopher,^— "and tlunr 
praistj shall go forth from gt*m*ration t-o generaiiond Then 
he dwidt on the ditTerent duties of thcM*(Uuing life to he 
prepared for, and he dt^serilKsl the tnodel eountry-tdergy- 
inaii ^(Ptuu’Hon), the modtd teaeher (Jowett), the model 
tuuintry-gentleman. Then a beautiful and pietorial 
passage alH>ut the eleventh hour and th(% forelKHling of the 
awful twelfth. The eongregation was inuuense, and 
listened with hrcnithless interest. When the Higna,turt*s 
were being eolleetcKl for the dowett appeal, Arthur was 
hard at work upon thtun on Sunday wIn n Mr. .lowidt eana^ 
in. Arthur said, ‘You need not mind my lading at work 
today, for I can assure you it is (piite a Sumlay O(‘(*upation, 
a work of Justice, if not of nuu’(*y/ — JowtUi, 

‘ I see how it is : an ass has falhm into a pit, and you think 
it right to pull him out on tins Sahhutlwlayd 

Arthur Sttmley usml to sec* a gr(‘at deal of Mr. 
tfowett during tlvis year — far too imieh, ruy lucdher 
thought wlien slie was staying with liim at Oxford; 
for Jowett — kind and unselfish as a sahit*— was 

^ Frcseott, Wash i agio ii Irving, Hir . 1 . Stfphriu I^tigh Hunt, 
Quiiu‘t*y, Maonilay, Halliun. 

Eittar, Iluinholdt, Ariult 


® Tcaa|UiwiUi:i. 
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only “('hristiau'’ in so far tliat he believed the cen- 
tral lij-ht of riirisluinity to spring from the life of 
(’lirisf. lie (K-casionally iireached, but his sermons 
wore only illiistraf.ivo of practical duties, or the 
lessons to be learnt, from holy and unselfish lives. It 
was ihiriug this year, too, that the English Church 
riH'ognized with surprise that it was being shaken to 
its foundations by tin; volume of — mostly feeble and 
dull • “ I'/Ssays and Ih'vitwvs.” But to turn to a very 

diilerent religious phase. 

At*, 

Feh, I came here yesterday over 

dreary Hau\v-H[)riukl(‘d dowun. Wantage is a curious little 
iinvii Harnmndiiig a cnicifonn chiii-ch, in the midst 

uf a dihsrrt. Vicar (Rev. W. J. Butler^) welcomed 

Hit* at tlu* d<H>r of the. (iotluc vicarage, and almost immedi- 
ately a cU*ritntl proct'ssion, c.onsistmg of three curates, 
Hch«>tdiituHtt‘r, organist, and scrijituro-readcr, filed in (as 
they tio everyday) to diiimu*, and were introduced one by 
oiits *rht^ tall agna*ablc V^iear did the honours just as a 
Hrhot»Iiimi4tt*r wttuld U> his boys. There was such a look of 
daily Hi*rvict% chanting, and disciplme ovidv the whole party, 
that I t}uit4» ft*lt as if Mrs. Butler ought also to be a clergy- 
iiiaii, anti m if tht^ two little girls would have been more 
ii|H»ro|iriately attired in black coats and bands. 

**• After tliniier, in raging snow and biting east wind, we 
sallied tmi t<» Htirvt‘y tint nmnerous religious institutions, 
whitdi liavt* bct*n almost entirely founded by the energy 
and jierscvcrance of this Vicar in the thirteen years he has 
k*eii at Wantagt*. The church is magniftcent. There is 
nil oltl gnmimar-ticliool in honour of Alfred (who was born 
here), ii Xalittnal School painted with Scripture frescoes by 
Ffilteii, liiirgon, a training school under the charge of 
I Afn‘rwar<lH I)<‘aa of Lincoln. 
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Mrs. Trevelyan, a cemetery with, a beantifiil chapel, and 
St. Mary^s Home for penitents. At seven o’clock all the 
curates dispersed to various evening services, Mr. Butler 
went to St. Mary’s Home, and Mrs. Butler and I to the 
church, where we sat in the dark, and heard a choir chant 
a service out of what looked like a gorgeous illumination. 

“ I was aghast to hear breakfast was at half-past seven, 
but as I could not sleep from the piercing cold, it did not 
signify. At seven a bell rang, and we all hurried to a 
little domestic chapel in the house, hung with red and car- 
peted with red, but containing nothing else except a cross 
with flowers at one end of the room, before which knelt 
Mr. Butler. We all flung ourselves down upon the red 
carpet, and Mr. Butler, with his face to the wall, intoned to 
us, and Mrs. Butler and the servants intoned to him, and 
all the little children intoned too, with their faces to the 
ground. 

‘‘ Now there is to be full church service again, and then 
- — oh ! how glad I shall be to get away.” ^ 

The society of Mrs. Gaskell the authoress was a 
great pleasure during this term at Oxford. I made 
great friends with her, and we kept up a correspon- 
dence for some time afterwards. Everybody liked 
Mrs. Gaskell.^ I remember that one of the points 
which struck me most about her at first was not only 
her kmdness, but her extreme courtesy and deference 
to her own daughters. While she was at Oxford, the 
subject of ghosts was brought forward for a debate 
at the Union ; she wished to have spoken from the 

1 The Rev. W. J. Butler, then Dean of Lincoln, and his wife, died 
within a few weeks of each other in Jan. 1894. 

2 Wife of the Rev. William Gaskell, Unitarian minister of the 
Chapel in Cross Street, Manchester. He died June 1884, aged eighty. 
She died very suddenly in Nov. 1865. 
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ga!l4*r\\ uiul if slu‘ liacl, would probably have carried 
the luuticai ill favour of ghosts at once. Here is one 
<it hi‘r |H*rsonal expia’iences : — - 

'vMrn. (iaHki‘ll was staying with some cousins at 
Slraihn’thon-A YOU, who took luu* over to see Compton 
Whiityates. On their return slu‘. stayed to tea at Edding- 
ton with ht‘r cousins — eousins who were Quakers. 
Compton Whiuyatt's naturally led to the subject of spirits, 
and Mrs. (hiskidl asked the son of the house whether there 
weri^ any stoih'S of the kind about their neighbourhood; 
upon whirh the futluu’, who was a very stiff, stern old man, 
reproVisl thmn bir vain and light talking. 

AfUn* tea Mrs. (hisktdl and her (ainsins went out to 
walk about tlie phiee with the younger Quaker, when the 
subjin‘t of the s u pttr natural was renewed, and he said that 
their aitentitm lunl laUdy betm called to it in a very singu- 
lar inaninn*. dhat a woman who was a native of the place 
had many years ag<i gom^ as a lady's-maid to laindon, leav- 
ing tier lover, who was a earUu*, behind lier. While in 
laiiidoin Hh(4 ftn’gni lun* earteu* and married some one else, 
hut afi<*r somt^ yearn her husband diesh heaving her a largo 
eiiinja*tetic»e, and she aiinm bie.k to spend th(4 rest of her 
life in Imr nativt' village. There she rcau^wiMl luu* acupiaint- 
iiiire with tlie earttuy to whom, after a fortnight’s renewal 
of eiiitilship, she was tiiarrie<l. AfUu* they had hecui mar- 
ried II few weeks, hIu' said she must go up to London to 
set! ill! the property she ha<l there, and eonu‘ down to settle 
fiiiiilly ill tlie (umntry. She wislied her husband to go 
with tier, and urgently mitreated liim to do so; but ho, 
like malty i'ouitiryinen in that part, liad a horror of London, 
fiiiieiril it was the^ nmt of all wickedness, and tliat those 
wdiif wa,uti there never tumid come bat^k salt^ : so tdie woman 
%%mii alone, but she did not return. Home time after lier 
liiiskitid lieitrd that site liad Ixien found in the streets of 
Loinhiii — dead. 
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‘‘ A few weeks after this • the carter husband was ob- 
served to have become unaccountably pale, ill, and anxious, 
and on being asked what was the matter with him, he com- 
plained bitterly, and said that it was because his wife 
would not let him rest at nights. He did not seem to be 
frightened, but lamented that his case was a very hard one, 
for that he had to work all day, and, when he wanted rest, 
his wife came and sat by his bedside, moaning and lament- 
ing and wringing her hands all the night long, so that he 
could not sleep. 

Mrs. Gaskell naturally expressed a wish to see the man 
and to hear the story from his own lips. The Quaker said 
that nothing could be easier, as he lived in a cottage close 
by ; to which she went, together with five other persons. 
It was like a Cheshire cottage, with a window on each side 
of the door, and a little enclosure, half-court, half-garden, 
in front. It was six o’clock in broad summer daylight 
when they arrived. The door was locked and the Quaker 
went round to try the back entrance, leaving Mrs. Gaskell 
and her friends in the enclosure in front. They all, while 
there, distinctly saw a woman, of hard features, dressed in 
a common lilac print gown, come up to the latticed win- 
dow close by them on the inside and look out. They then 
saw her pass on and appear again at the window on the other 
side of the door, after which she went away altogether. 

When the Quaker appeared, unsuccessful in opening 
the back-door, they said, ‘ But there is some one who could 
have let you in, for there is a woman in the house.’ They 
tried unsuccessfully, however, to make her hear. Then 
they went to the adjoining cottage, where the people 
assured them that the man was gone out for the day, and 
that there could not possibly be any one in the house. 
‘ Oh,’ said Mrs. Gaskell, ‘ but we have seen a woman in the 
house in a lilac print gown.’ ‘ Then,’ they answered, ‘ you 
have seen the ghost : there is no woman in the house ; but 
that is she' ” 
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It was w'!u‘u I was at ik'akott, just before Eask'r 
IStiO, that 1 was first told that we should have to 
h'ave our dear home at. Ilurstmoue(^a,u.\. Many years 
helon*, there had lieen au altirm, and my mother 
would then have hou^'ht the Limi' [iroperty, hut that 
tlie [iriee askt‘d was so }j;reatly tihove its value, ami 
iio other [Utri’hasers eame forvvtird. So she was sat- 
istied to o'o uu ri'utinj^ Lime tuid the surrounding 



0>.t> lIKKettKK, IlIIltHTMOSCItADX 1>A»K. 


fields for a small sum, I'SjH'cially as she had a promise 
from those who h:ul i-htirgii of tlus stile tliat no other 
olTm* sliotdil he aeeepted without giving h(>r the pref- 
m-eneis. In the spring of 1 Hfd), however, Mr. Arkeoll, 
ii rieh old Hurst immceiui.K fjirmm- and (duirehwardim, 
ilied. lettving a large fortune to his nephew and a 
eousidertihle sum itf reaily money to buy a house netir 
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bis property. Lime had long been as Naboth’s vine- 
yard in the younger Mr. Arkcoll’s eyes, and before 
we knew that the uncle was dead, we heard that the 
nephew was the purchaser of Lime, the promise to 
us having been broken. 

My mother immediately offered Mr. Arkcoll a 
much larger sum than he had paid to save Lime, 
but not unnaturally he was inexorable. 

Thus it was inevitable that at Michaelmas we must 
leave our dear home, and, though I had suffered 
much at Hurstmonceaux, and though our position 
there as a ruined family was often a dismal one, yet 
we felt that nothing could ever replace what Lime 
itself was, where every plant was familiar, and every 
tree had its own little personal reminiscence. And 
there was also the great difidculty of finding a new 
home within our small means, and yet large enough 
to house our many books and pictures. 

I met my mother at Bournemouth to talk over 
plans and possibilities for the future, and we went 
on to Weymouth, where we remained some weeks. 
It was bitterly cold weather, but I always liked 
Weymouth, and the pleasant walks in Sandyfoot 
Bay, and excursions to Bow and Arrow Castle, Corfe 
Castle, Abbotsbury, and Lyme Regis. In April I 
was again at Beckett. 

To MY Mother. 

“ Beckett^ April 8, 1860. Yesterday I went with Lady 
Barrington and Lady Somerton to Ashdowne (Lord Cra- 
ven’s). It is a most awfully desolate place, standing high 
up on the hare downs. Four avenues approach the house 
from the four sides. It was built by a Craven who was 
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only broken by the cackling of the poultry or the 
distant threshing in the barn, for the flail, as well 
as the sickle and scythe, were then in constant nse 
at Hurstmonceaux, where oxen — for all agricultural 
purposes — occupied the position which horses hold 
now. No sound from the “world,” in its usually 
accepted sense, would ever have penetrated, if it 
had not been for the variety of literary guests who 
frequented the Rectory, and one or other of whom 
constantly accompanied my uncle Julius when he 
came down, as he did every day of his life, to his 
sister-in-law’s quiet six-o’clock dinner, returning at 
about eight. Of guests in our house itself there 
were very few, and always the same — the Norwich 
Stanleys ; Miss Clinton, a dear friend of my mother ; 
after a time the Maurices, and Mr. and Mrs. Pile — 
an Alton farmer of the better class, and his excellent 
wife : but there was never any variety. Yet in my 
boyhood I never thought it dull, and loved Lime with 
passionate devotion. Even in earliest childhood my 
dearest mother treated me completely as her com- 
panion, creating interests and amusements for me in 
all the natural things around, and making me so far 
a sharer in her own spiritual thoughts, that I have 
always felt a peculiar truthfulness in Wordsworth’s 
line — 

“ Heaven lies about us in ou.r infancy.” 

If my mother was occupied, there was always my 
dear “Lea” at hand, with plenty of farm-house 
interests to supply, and endless homely stories of 
country life. 
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Lord Mayor of London, and who, flying from tlie great 
plagiu% rode li(‘rt‘(dy on and on, till upon tins bleak down 
lu‘ saw a dt‘solat(‘. fa-rinhouse, where he thought that the 
j)lagiu^ (*ould not ptmetratc, and there he rested, and there 
lu‘ t^vimtually built. The four avenues, and the windows 
on evioy side, wcn*e intended to let the plague out in one 
dir(H*ti()U it it eaine in at the other. Inside the house are 
grmi stag’s horns whieh Elizabeth of Bohemia brought 
with hvY from (Uuauany, and portraits of her, Prince 
Kuptu’t, Prini*e Ma,uriee, and the four princesses her 
daughters, paintt^d by one of them. The young Ladies 
(h’uvim showtal us tluj house amid shouts of laughter 
ut tluur own ignorance about it, which, certainly was 
most (hmsi*. 

went <m by roads, which were never meant for a 
cuirriug(*, to a point wlumec^ Lady Barrington and 1 walked 
ticrcjss tlu^ down to " Waylaud Smith’s Oav(g’ a very small 
cromltH’h, in whitdi Waylaud could hardly have stood 
U[)nght wlum uscul it for a forge.” 

Ilrndred Ifovsf\ April 15. It is a proof how necessary 
it is for tlit^ wu’itiu* of a Handbook to S(^e himself all that 
he. writi‘H about, that I found East Hendred, of which I 
had luuird nothing, h) one of the most roTnantic villages 
I tnau* saw — groups of anciemt gable-ended houses, black 
and wlult* or black and red, with turreted ehimneys — a 
ruiiual uums-grown chaped dt‘dunited to ‘Jesus of liethle- 
ht*m’ -a liiu*! old grey tdumdi in a glen- — and a beautiful 
('utholi(! chap(d attached to this quaint old house, which 
eontaiim a gri‘at. HoIIhum of Sir Thomas More and his 
family, Ids cup, a portrait of Cardinal Pole, and the staff 
upon whieh Bishoi) Fisher leant upon the scaffold ! ” 

My next vinit was to Dr. ITawtrey, the Provost of 
Eton, to whom I became mucb attacluvi. Being in 
the honst‘ with him was a constant inttdlectiial feast;, 
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he was so accomplished as well as learned. Beauti- 
ful and interesting books were produced to illustrate 
all he said, and it would be hard to say how much 
Latin or Italian poetry he daily read or repeated to 
me. It was impossible not to be perfectly at home 
with him, he was so easy and natural. Of the two 
old sisters who had resided with him, and who were 
known by Eton boys as Elephantina and Bhinocerina, 
only one was still living, in a gentle and touching 
state of childishness, keeping up all her old-fashioned 
habits of courtesy and politeness 5 the mind now and 
then taking in an- idea like a flash of light, and 
immediately losing it again. The Provost’s attention 
to this old sister was quite beautiful, and her affec- 
tion for him. When she was going to bed she would 
“pack up” and carry off all the things upon the 
table — books, envelope-boxes, &c., which were soon 
sent downstairs again. 

I went with the Provost to dine at New Lodge 
(Mr. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister’s), and 
found there the Dean of St. Paul’s and Mrs. Mil m an, 
he most bright and animated, she “icily bland 
and coldly amiable as ever.” I was quite delighted 
with the Van deWeyers, especially the* second son 
Albert (who afterwards died young). M. Sylvain 
Van de Weyer, through life the trusted friend and 
representative of Leopold I. of Belgium, had the 
expensive hobby of books, collecting rare editions 
and the earliest printed classics, a taste inherited 
from his father, who kept a circulating library at 
Louvain. When he showed us two shelves of books 
in his library he said, “ I have read aU these whilst 
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wait'ni.i^ lor diniH'r. I am always down pnnctnally, 
and my j;'U(‘sls always latcn From my library 
1 s(‘<^ tlinm arrive, and lu'ver join them till a good 
many an? eoint^ : thus 1 have; got tliroiigh all these.” 
Madame Van de Wi^ym- was immensely fat. She 
had latidy bemi wh.li her husband to a concert at 
Windsor, and been much jostled, at which she was 
very indignant. “Why, they take us for pages,” 
she said to her husband. “No, my dear,” he replied ; 
“ t hey ta,k{! me for a page, but they take you for a 
vuluimn” 

On lh(i last oc.(^a.sion on which I saw the Provost 
llawtrey btd'on; his death, lui said to me that he 
knew 1 e.olh'cte<l c.urious storkis, a.nd that there was 
one story, intimahdy e.onnected with his own life, 
whicdi ht* wished that I should write down from his 
lip.s, and read to him wlum I had written it, that he 
might Hot', that it. was perfectly correct. 

Here is tlu^ story as he gave it: — 

“ In tilt' tiuHi of my youth one of the cleverest and moat 
jign<eiihle wonmn in ICnrope was Madame de Sails — the 
Countess tie Sails — who had Ikicii in her youth a Miss 
Ftister, tlaughter of the Irish Bishop of Kilmore. As a 
girl she hail Ihs'ii most beautiful and the darling of her 
pari'iits' hearts, hut she marrieil against their will with the 
Count de Sails. He was a Swiss Count, but he took her, 
not to Switzerland, but to Florence, where he hired a villa 
at Bellosguariio. 'I'here the life of Madame do Sails was a 
juost miserable one: she hatl many children, but her hus- 
Ismil, who cut htir off from all communication with her 
friemls, was e.xeeedingly unkind to her. She was marritid 
to him for st'veral yeais, and then she was mert;ifully 
itdeast'd by his death. It wtis impossible for her to pro- 
voi.. I. :js 
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tend to be sorry, and she did not pretend it : she hailed it 
as the greatest mercy that could have befallen herd 

“Madame de Salis went back to Ireland, where her 
parents, the old Bishop of Kilmore and Mrs. Foster, were 
still alive, and welcomed her with rapture. But she had 
left them a radiant, beautiful, animated girl ; she returned 
to them a haggard, weird, worn woman, with that fixed 
look of anguish which only the most chronic suffering can 
leave. And what was worst was that her health had 
completely given away: she never slept, she never seemed 
able to rest, she had no repose day or night : she became 
seriously ill. 

“All the best advice that could be procured was hei‘s. 
There was a great consultation of doctors upon her case, 
and after it had taken place, the doctors came to the 
Bishop and said, ‘The case of Madame de Salis is an extra- 
ordinary one; it is a most peculiar, but still a known form 
of hypochondria. She cannot rest because she always sees 
before her — not the horrible phantom which made her 
married life so miserable, but the room which was the 
scene of her suffering. And she never will rest; the 
image is, as it were, branded into her brain, and cannot be 
eradicated. There is only one remedy, and it is a very 
desperate one. It will probably kill her, she will probably 
sink under it, but it may have happy results. However, 
it is the only chance of saving her. It is that she should 
see the real room again. She can never get rid of its 
image : it is engraven upon her brain for life. The only 
chance is for her to connect it with something else.’ When 
Madame de Salis was told this, she said that her returning 
to Florence was impossible, absolutely impossible. ‘At 
any rate,’ she said, ‘I could not go unless my younger 
sister, Miss Foster, might go with me ; then possibly I 

1 It is right to say that a very different account of Count de Salis 
is given by many of his descendants from that which I wrote down 
from the narrative of Dr. Hawtrey. 
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think of it.’ Ihit to this Dr. and Mrs. Foster would 
not consiad, The happiness of their lives seemed to have 
htnai (‘Xtini(uislu‘d when their elder daughter married Connt 
di^ Salis, and if tluhr lH‘autirul younger daughter went 
al)roa(h ptu’haps sh(‘ also would marry a foreigner, and then 
what good would tludr lives do them? llowcwer, Ma,dame 
de Sails gn‘W daily worsts; her life was evidently at stake, 
and at last luu* parimts said, Well, if you will make us a 
solemn promis(‘ that you will never, under a-ny (dreaim- 
stanees whatevm*, eonstuit to your sisters marrying a 
foroigiHU’, Hh(‘ shall go with you;’ and she vv(Uit. 

"** Madana* de Salis and Miss Foster went to Florenee. 
They riuited tlu‘ villa at Ihdlosguardo whieh had been the 
setuie of tlu^ tiU’ribh*. tragedy of Ma.damc de Salis’s married 
life. As tluw ent(‘rc‘d tlu‘ fatal room, Madame de*. Sails fell 
<lown insensible upon tlu* thr(\shold. Wlum she eame to 
herself, slu‘ |)asst‘d from om^ U‘rribl(‘. convulsion into an- 
t^thiU’: slu* had a brain lever: she struggled for wetdes 
btdwetui lift* and <h‘ath. Ibit natures is strong, and when 
h1u‘ dicl rally, the opinion of tht^ Irish doctors was justifuaL 
Instixul (d* tlu' terribh‘ companion of lu^r fornuu’ life and 
the constant, dread in which sh(‘. liveal, slui had the com- 
panionship of her beautiful, gentle, alTeadionate sister, who 
watched over hm* with unHjHaikable tmulerness, who antica- 
patml her evt*ry wish. . . . The rooixi was associated with 
something else! (Jradually, very giudually, Madame de 
Salis dawmal bacdc into aedive life. She bt^.gan to feel her 
tbnm*r interest in art; in time she was abl(‘. to go and 
paint in the galltuh'S, and in time, wlnm her recoveiy 
lM»cami* known, many of those who had mwer dared to 
show their sympathy with her during luvr (‘.arlier sojourn 
at FloreiUHs but who liad pitual her int(ms(dy, hastened to 
visit In*r; and gradually, as with returniug health her 
liriiliant cumvtnmiioual powem came back, and her extra- 
orilinary gift «»f repartee was restonul, her salon hecame 
the most reeherM and the most attractive in Florcmce. 
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Chief of all its attractions was the lovely Miss Foster. 
When, however, Madame de Salis saw that any one espe- 
cially was paying her sister attentions, she took an oppor- 
tunity of alienating them, or, if there seemed to be anything 
really serious, she expressed to the individual her regret 
that she was unable to receive him any more. But at last 
there was an occasion on which Madame cle Salis felt that 
more stringent action was called for. When a young Count 
Mastai, in the Guardia Nobile, not only felt, but showed the 
most unbounded devotion to Miss Foster, Madame de Salis 
did more than express to him her regret that untoward 
family circumstances prevented her having the pleasure 
of seeing him again; she let her villa at Bellosguardo, 
she packed up her things, and she took her sister with her 
to Rome. 

“ The reputation of the two sisters had preceded them, 
and when it became known that the Madame de Salis who 
had had so romantic a liistory was come to Rome with 
her beautiful younger sister, all that was most intellectual 
and all that was most remarkable in the old Papal capital 
gathered around them. But now the scene had changed. 
It was no longer Madame de Salis who was the invalid. 
Miss Foster grew pale and languid and unable to occupy 
herself, and gradually she became so pale and so changed, 
and the cause of it was so evident, that Madame de Salis 
felt that she must choose between two alternatives: she 
must either break her word to her parents and save the 
life of her sister, or she must keep her promise to her 
parents and see her sister sink into the grave. 

“And she decided on the former course. She wrote 
two letters — one letter to Count Mastai, telling him that 
he might come back and see her sister again, and the other 
letter to the Bishop of Kilmore and Mrs. Foster. She 
said to her parents that she knew they measured a foreign 
marriage by her own dreadful life with Count de Salis: 
that in Count Mastai they must imagine the exact opposite 
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of (\)vui[t do Siilis : that lie was lioiumrabUs noble, cdiival- 
rous, goiuo'ous, disintorostod, — in faet, tbat ha,d she to 
seek tbroULj'h the wholti world the persoji to wliom with 
llu^ greatest csouiidtaiee she could eonnnit her sister’s luip- 
iaiu‘ss, she could not do othenvise than choose (k)mit 
Mastai. This letter she Si‘ut too late to have tlu‘ nd'iisal 
which she knew it would l)ring. Count. iMastai tl(*w to 
the fet‘t of tlie beautiful Miss FosUu-, and was a.e(H‘i)te.<l at 
once. The wedding-day was lixed, th(‘ wedding-dr(‘ss was 
nuuU\ tla^ wt‘dding-h‘ast was })rej)aredd 

When tlu* day (‘anie, all the fricnids of Madanu^ de 
Sails i*ollectt‘d in the Church of San Luigi (Ua Fraiuu'si, 
wh(»re tlu; nuirriagt* was to take place. According to the 
custom of brides in Jtome, Miss Foster, a(u;ompanied ly 
Madame (U; Sails, came first to tlu; altar and wailed for 
the bnd(‘groom. lie nev(;r came — lu; nev(;r canu; at 
all - -lu' nevm’, m‘vt*r, m‘ver was luuird of again. And 
that is the mid of tlu* first part of the story. 

'•‘'The second part of the story is (piitt; diff(*r(‘nt. It 
was tlu; time of the great famine and pc;stilcnct; in the 
Basilicata. Tlu; mis(‘ry was most int(*ns(*, hundr(;ds p(;r- 
ished daily (*verywlu*re. Every om; who could g(;t away 
did ; those* who could went to Switzerland, otliers wtmt to 
Sicily; hisliopH abundomul their dioceses, pri(‘sts aban- 
doiu*d their docks : there was a g(*neral stampcule. 

But in tliat t(*rriblo time;, as in all H(;asons of great 
national sulTering, tlu*re were instances of extraordinary 
di‘Votion and lu*roism. '’riiere was one young bishop of a 
Nt*apcditan dioct*H(*, who was absc'ut in Switzerland at the 
time, who canu* back like San ('urlo Borromeo ov(;r tlie 
Alps, who sold his libniry for the poor, wlio sold Ids (;ar- 
nagt;H, wlm sold at last ovem his eiiiscopal ring, who 

* Blm. Fane ile Hahn told uu; (in IBDl) tliat la;r moila'r^helaw had 
deaeriht*d Iti tier h<‘ing with Minn Fc)Htt*r on tin* Pincio wlu*n the; haiid- 
«om** giiardinian, C*cmut MaHt4il came courting. 
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walked day and nigkt in the hospitals, and by whose per- 
sonal devotion many lives were saved, while thousands 
were cheered and encouraged by his example. The con- 
sequence was, that when the famine and the pestilence in 
the Basilicata passed away, at an early age — at a much 
earlier age than is usual — that young bishop was made a 
cardinal. 

The third part of the story is again quite different. It 
was when Pope Gregory XVI. lay upon his deathbed. 
There was the greatest possible difficulty about who should 
be his successor ; one member of the Sacred College was 
too old, another was too young, another was too much 
bound up with the princely families : there seemed to be 
no one. The person who was of most influence at that 
time was Count Rossi, the French Ambassador, and he 
was very anxious for a liberal Pope, for some one who 
would carry out his own liberal views. One day as he 
was walking pensively, filled with anxieties, down the 
Corso, there passed by in a carriage that young bishop of 
the Basilicata, once Bishop of Iraola, now Archbishop of 
Spoleto, who had been so distinguished during the famine. 
And when Count Rossi saw him, he felt that is the man — 
that is the man who would further my ideas and carry out 
my views. And by the wonderful influence of Count 
Rossi on separate individuals, and by his extraordinary 
powers of combination in bringing the mind of one person 
to bear upon another, that person was chosen Pope. And 
on the day on which he mounted the Papal throne as Pius 
IX., he revealed that he was the person who, as Count 
Mastai Ferretti in the Guardia Nobile, had been engaged 
to be married to the beautiful Miss Foster. He had 
belonged to a Jesuit family: he had been summoned on a 
Jesuit mission from which no one can shrink : his value 
to the Church had been estimated : he was sent off to the 
West Indies: letters were intercepted, and he was induced 
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to believe that Miss Foster had ceased to care about him : 
he was persuaded to take Orders ; he became bishop in the 
Basilicata, Bishop of Imola, Archbishop of Spoleto, Pope 
of Eome — and Miss Foster lived to know it. 

“ ‘ Now,’ said Dr. Hawtrey, ‘ if you ever tell that story, 
recollect to say that it is no mere story I have heard ; it is 
part of my own life. Madame de Salis and her sister 
were my relations, and I was most intimate with them. 
I was there when Madame de Salis made her miserable 
marriage ; I was there when she came back so terribly 
changed. I shared in the consultations as to whether her 
sister should go with her: I was with Dr. and Mrs. Foster 
when they received the letter about Count Mastai : I was 
there when they heard of the disappearance of the mysteri- 
ous bridegroom: and I have lived to think of Irim as 
Pope.’” 

I am surprised to find no letters recording the long 
and happy visit which I made during the latter part 
of April 1860 to Chequers, the beautiful old house of 
Lady Frankland Russell, to whom I had been intro- 
duced by Lady Sheffield, who was her cousin. With 
this most interesting old lady I made great friends 
and received the greatest kindness from her. Owing 
to the marriage of Sir John Russell of Chequers with 
Mrs. Rich, youngest daughter of Cromwell, the house 
was perfectly full of Cromwell relics, and in its 
grand old gallery hung portraits of the Protector, 
his mother, brother, his four daughters, two sons-in- 
law, secretary, &c. Here, also, enclosed in a cabinet, 
was a very awful mask taken from Cromwell’s face 
after death, which Lady Frankland used to uncover 
with great solemnity. In the garden was a wonder- 
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ful wych elm, said to have been planted by King 
Stephen, and behind rose the Chiltern Hills, the most 
beautiful point of which — Velvet Lawn, covered 
with indigenous box — was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

All through the summer of 1860 we were occupied 
iu considering our new home. We sent for all the 
London agents’ lists of places to be let or sold south 
of the Humber, and many of these, in Kent, Surrey, 
Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
I went to see, either with or without my mother. If 
she were not with me, I wrote to her long accounts, 
always concluding with saying, They are not like 
Holmhurst, not in the least like Holmhurst,” — 
Holmhurst being the ideal place in the unwritten 
novels which my mother and I had been accustomed 
to narrate to each other in our long journeys abroad. 
My being difficult to satisfy gave the aunts an un- 
usual handle for abuse, and plentifully did they 
bestow it upon me. “ What can it signify whether 
you have a view or not ? No one but you would care 
to waste your time in always looking out of the win- 
dow,” &c., &c. Especially was indignation roused by 
my refusing to consider an old house which the Stan- 
leys were determined upon our taking in Oxfordshire,^ 
and which was to be had very cheap because no ser- 
vants could be persuaded to stay there on account of 
a frightful apparition which was supposed to haunt 
it. At last we almost despaired of finding any place 
to suit us, and determined to take the farm of Bel- 
hurst at Hurstmonceaux to put our furniture in, and 

1 Hazeley Court. 
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Urf. 2-F Is:'),*). My littlr Auu’UStus \\;is II 
ast ( hy tht‘ cliaiin'r nf laaisf, and In an* a! 

as if afraid nf moviiiu’ aua\. 'Fha lirsi rwniiiy la* ki 
na* ovrr aial nvi*r aL»aiia <is if to rniafnrt and asMiir iii 
his afft*(*ti<ai.'* 

:21 . Aun'usttis has yn’ctun niurh iimra uln-di 
and is raady In his innd (*)■ |»la\ l hinn's in oil 

Snnit* tiiiii* anfn 1h* was iniudt <hdiuhl<‘d uilii lla* siyii 
thr iiinnin and calhal nut ‘ iiinnn, mnuin ’ as i; 

anuid not hal|> it, NfKt day hr ran In thr windnu in i 
for it, and has rvrr sinrr talked of it rrpratrdlv. 
liriohtoii hr railed llie lamps in the streets Mnot*}!/ 
th(‘ relleetion <d* thi‘ randies or lire on the uinch»\v la* * 
thr same. He is always merriest and tjiosl amiahle w 
without jilaythin^s: his miml is tlam free to art f»tr il 
and finds its own umnst*ment : and in piopoii ion as 
j>hiythint.(s are artilieial and leave him nothin^ lt» ilt« 
{|narre{s (tr i(ets tired of tlamn l!e takes oivat mnie 
anythin^ of art the llowc*rs on the elnna and plates, 
all kinds of pietures.'' 

"ASVe/r iitefnrif, Jtfti, 7, iJiiriiiy^ oiir stay i 

tlie Peiirhyns at Sheen, Bahy was wa iiimdi aiiinsed In/ 
variel\’ of persons and thiii^o's to attraet iitteniioii, liiaf 
orew very impati«*nt ami fretful if eonlra«lirliaL Siiire 
have Iwam at Stoke la* has iwim iimeli iiiiire ynuitle 
f>lH*dient, searetdy <*ver eries ami amuses liimself ini 
floor. He is ^q-f'atly amused by his C iniiidji;tpa*H |i!ai 
motions ami eomieal fares, autd trii's to indtate ih 
When the seliool r-hitdnm are sinydiii^ lielow, lie puts 
his forelitj^UT whtm listenini^’, ami sifioiiio with 

little' voic'e, whieli is very sweet. He will sit on t!ii» 
and talk in his own way f«»r a loii«r tidliii|e nl: 

wliat he has seen il la* has Iwam «tu'f: his little inind nm 
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to go abroad till quite a different set of places were 
to be disposed of. Just then a neighbour sent us a 
Hastings paper with a yery humble advertisement 
marked, “ At Ore, a house, with thirty-six acres of 
land, to be let or sold.” “ What a horrible place this 
must be,” I said, “ for which they cannot find one 
word of description ; ” for the very ugliest places we 
had seen had often been described in the advertise- 
ments as “ picturesque manorial residences,” beau- 
tiful villas with hanging woods,” &c. But my mother 
rightly thought that the very simple description was 
perhaps in itself a reason why we should see it, and 
after breakfast we set off in the little carriage. It 
was a drive of about fourteen miles. Long before 
we could arrive at Ore, we passed under a grey wall 
overhung by trees. “It looks almost as if there 
might be a Holmhurst inside that wall,” I said. 
Then we reached a gate between two clipped yew- 
trees,, and a board announced, “This house is to be 
let or sold.” We drove in. It was a lovely day. 
An arched gateway was open towards the garden, 
showing a terrace, vases of scarlet geraniums, and a 
background of blue sea. My mother and I clasped 
each other’s hands and simultaneously exclaimed — 
“ This is Holmhurst ! ” 

The house was let then, and we were refused per- 
mission to see the inside, but my mother bought the 
property at once : she was as sure as I was that we 
should never like any other place as well. 

We found that the name of the place was Little 
Ridge. There were six places called Ridge in the 
neighbourhood, and it was very desirable to change 
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the name, to prevent confusion at the post-office and 
elsewhere. Could we call it anything but Holmhurst ? 
Afterwards we discovered that Holmhurst meant an 
ilex wood, and our great tree is an ilex. 

On September 24 my mother left Lime. The day 
before was Sunday, and very sad — so many tearful 
farewells, so many poor women crying in the church- 
yard as we passed through. I stayed at Lime to 
pack up and arrange everything. On October 6, in 
the gloaming of the autumn evening, while the sun- 
light was streaming through the diminishing leaves 
of the old abele-trees, and throwing long shadows 
upon the green lawn and bright flower-beds, we took 
a last farewell of our dear Hurstmonceaux home. 
Lea delivered up the keys, and we walked away (to 
the Rectory) up the drive, our drive no longer. 

To MY Mother. 

Holmhurst^ Oct, 8, 1860. This morning we left Hurst- 
monceaux Rectory directly after breakfast, good old Dr. 
Wellesley quite affected, and Harriet Duly, and even beg- 
ging Mrs. Havendon, crying bitterly on taking leave of 
Lea. We met a smart carriage with two white horses 
going to fetch the Arkcolls, who made a triumphal entry 
to Lime just after our departure. Winchester drove us, 
in order to bring back the horse — J ohn and Romo (the 
dog) on the box: Lea and I with Julietta (the cat) and 
her kitten inside, and no end of provisions under the seats. 
We stopped first at Mrs. Taylor's farm, and she gave Lea 
a new loaf and some cheese to begin housekeeping with, 
and me some excellent cakes. Lea thought the drive 
charming. I walked up all the hills and we arrived about 
one o’clock. It was impossible to enter the gates on 
account of the waggons of the outgoing tenants, but Joe 
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and Margaret Cornford from the lodge hailed ns with the 
joyful news that they had themselves departed a few 
hours before.” 

“ Oct, 9. We began work at six, a lovely morning, and 
the view exquisite as I opened my window, the oak-trees 



THE ABELES, LIME. 


with which the meadows are studded casting long shadows 
on the grass, the little pond glittering in the sun, and the 
grey castle rising against the softest blue sea beyond. 
John is awed by the magnitude of the grounds. , . . 
Julietta cries to go home, and would certainly set off, if it 
were not for little black pussy. I think the winding walks 
and obscure paths are enchanting, and the fir-woods are 
really large enough for you to ‘ inhale the turpentine air ’ 
as at Bournemouth.” 
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My mother came to Holmhurst in about ten days, 
but not to stay, as we had arranged to break the 
transition between our two homes by spending the 
winter at Mentone. We took the route to the south 
by Orleans (whence I made a most interesting excur- 
sion to Notre Dame de Clery), Bourges, and then lin- 
gered at Oranges, Avignon, &c. I have always 
looked back upon the earlier part of this journey 
with remorse, as one in Avhich I took my mother a 
longer way, in cold weather, simply to gratify my 
own wishes. 

The dear mother, however, was very well, and this 
winter was therefore perhaps the happiest of the many 
we have spent abroad. Mentone consisted then only of 
the old town on a promontory above the sea, ending in 
a little island-tower, and clambering up the sides of the 
hill to the castle and cemetery. On either side were 
a very few villas scattered amid the olive and orange 
groves. In one of these,^ above the terrace which led 
from the eastern gate of the town to the little chapel 
of St. Anne, we rented the first floor. On the ground 
floor lived our worthy landlord, M. Trenca, and his 
Swiss wife, with whom we made much acquaintance. 
In the neighbouring villas also we had many friends, 
and often gave little parties, — for the tiny society 
was most simple and easily pleased. We all enjoyed 
Mentone, where we had no winter, and breakfasted 
with windows wide open at Christmas. Our old ser- 
vants, Lea and John, amused themselves by collecting 
roots of anemones and other plants; I drew, and 
sought materials for my little book “A Winter at 

1 Maisoh Helvetia. 
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Mentone ; ” and my mother was always gay and 
happy, betaking herself every morning with her 
camp-stool to draw in some sheltered nook, and 
returning proud of having discovered some new path- 
let, or some fresh bank of rare flowers in the olive 
groves ; and in the afternoons often going to sit with 
and read or sing to some of the invalid visitors. 


Journal. 

‘‘ Dec. 1860. Our apartment has a bright salpn looking 
towards the garden, with glass doors opening on a balcony. 
All the rooms except one overlook a vast expanse of blue 
sea, above groves of magnificent olive-trees, and from the 
garden a fresh scent of flowers is wafted up, even in 
December. From this garden the peaks of the Berceau 
are seen rising above the thickets of oranges and lemons, 
and beyond is a chain of rose-coloured rocks descending in 
an abrupt precipice to the blue waters of the bay, while on 
the farthest promontory Bordighera gleams white in the 
sunslnne. Twice a day a lovely fairy vision salutes us ; 
first, when, in the sunrise, Corsica reveals itself across the 
sapphire water, appearing so distinctly that you can count 
every ravine and indentation of its jagged mountains, and 
feel as if a boat would easily take you to it in an hour ; 
and again in the evening, when, as a white ghost, scarcely 
distinguishable from the clouds around it, and looking in- 
conceivably distant, it looms forth dimly in the pink haze 
of sunset. 

‘‘We were here a very little while before several donkey- 
women presented themselves to secure our custom. We 
engaged ourselves to a wild Meg Merrilies figure in a 
broad white hat, with a red handkerchief tied underneath, 
and a bunch of flowers stuck jauntily in the side of her 
hair, who rejoices in the name of Teresina Ravellina 
Muratori de Buffa ! With her we have made many excur- 
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sions. It is impossible for anything to be more beautiful 
than the variety of green in the valleys : the blue-green of 
the gigantic euphorbias, which fringe the rocks by the way- 
side, the grey-green of the olives, the dark green of the 
old gnarled carouba-trees, and the yellow-green of the 
canes and the autumnal vineyards. The walls are beauti- 
ful with their fringe of mesembryanthemum — ^ Miss Emily 
Anthem ’ as the servants call it. Most of the paths are a 



MENTONE.l 


constant ‘ excelsior,’ and beginning with the steep yellow 
tufa rocks behind the town, gradually enter the pine- 
woods, and ascend towards the blue peaks of Sant ’ 
Agnese, which are always visible through the red stems of 
the pine-trees, and across the rich foreground of heath and 
myrtle. The trees are full of linnets, which the natives 
call ‘ trentacinque ’ from the sound of their note, and the 
air resounds with the cries of the donkey-drivers — ‘ Ulla ’ 
— go on, and ‘Isa ’ — for shame.” 

1 From “ South-Eastern France.’’' 
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“ Jan. 11, 1861. We have been climbing up to Grimaldi, 
whose broad sunny terrace is as Italian a scene as any on 
the Riviera, for it is crossed by a dark archway, and lined 
on one side with bright houses, upon whose walls yellow 
gourds hang in the sun, with a little church, painted pink 
and yellow, while the other side is overshadowed by old 
olive-trees, beneath which is seen the broad expanse of sea, 
here deep blue, there gleaming silver white in the hot sun- 
shine. Children in bright handkerchiefs and aprons were 
playing about, and singing ‘ Tanta di gioja, tanto di con- 
tento,’ while we were drawing. 

“Beyond Grimaldi the path becomes intensely steep, 
but we were repaid for going on when we reached to the 
top of the hills, as the scenery there is almost Alpine in its 
bold rocky foregrounds, beneath which yawns the deep 
black chasm of St. Louis, with a huge cliff towering above. 
On the scorched rock is Ciotti Superiore, a quaint cluster 
of houses, wliile the church, quite separated from the vil- 
lage, stands farther off, on the highest ridge of the moun- 
tain. Behind the church, the sea view is magnificent, 
embracing the coast, with its numerous bays, as far as the 
Estrelles, which turn golden and pink in the sunset ; the 
grand mountain barriers, with all the orange-clad valleys 
running up into them ; and S. Agnese rising out of the 
blue mist on its perpendicular cliff. . . . And, even in tins 
high situation, lovely narcissus and pink carnations were 
blooming in January. 

“ People here are unconventional. When it began to 
rain on Tuesday, as we were going to a picnic, the coach- 
man said ‘ Ah ! le bon Dieu a oublid que c'est un iour de 
fetes.’ ” 

It was a great delight during our winter at Men- 
tone that Lady Mary Wood and her family were 
spending the winter at Nice with old Lady Grey^ so 
that my friend Charlie and I often met, and became 
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greater friends than ever, entirely sympathising in 
all we did and saw. I went to Nice to spend some 
days with the Woods, and they came to Mentone 
for Easter,, when we saw the Mentonais assemble 
to “ grind Jndas’s bones,” and many other of their 
strange ceremonies. 



GRIMALDI 1 


“ Good Friday^ 1861. When Charlie and I went to 
S. Michele at eight o’clock in the evening, we found the 
church crowded from end to end with people chanting the 
Miserere, and radiant with a thousand waxlights. In the 
choir, under a canopy, upon a raised bier surrounded by a 
treble row of tall tapers, lay the body of Christ, for which 
1 From South-Eastern France/' 
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the whole service was a funeral celebration. Soon after 
we arrived, a sudden hush in the crowd showed that some- 
thing important was going to happen, and a huge friar’s 
lanthorn carried in by a boy preceded the celebrated ^ Pil- 
grim Preacher of the Riviera,’ a Capuchin monk with a 
long white beard, who exercises liis wonderful gift of 
preaching all along the Riviera during Lent. His sermon 
was short, but very graphic and striking. He began by 
describing a dreadful murder which people had committed 
upon the person of their kindest friend, with the horror 
it excited; and then, pointing to the white corpse which 
lay before him amid the blazing candles, he declared 
that those around him were themselves the perpetrators of 
the crime, and that the object of it was no other than 
their Saviour, whose image they saw there pale and bleed- 
ing before their eyes. Then, snateliing the crucifix from 
the support by his side, he held it aloft to urge repentance 
by the sufferings there portrayed. As he concluded, 
soldiers filed into the church, and, amid rolling of drums 
and blowing of trumpets which intermingled with the 
chanting, the body was taken up and carried three times 
round the church by the Black Penitents, Mentonais 
nobles supporting a canopy over the bier.” 

With Charlie Wood, also, I went to Dolceacqua, 
which will always come back to me as one of the 
most beautiful places I have ever seen, with its 
forest-clad mountains, its tall bridge, its blue river 
Nervia, and the palatial castle of the Dorias on a 
cliff, with sunlight streaming through its long lines 
of glassless windows. Almost equally picturesque 
were Peglia and Peglione, the latter on the top of 
a conical rock, with tremendous precipices and extra- 
ordinary mountain forms all around. 

VOL. I, — 39 
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In the spring we went for a few days to S. Remo, 
accompanied by several friends. With them, when 
my mother returned to Mentone, I travelled farther 
along the Riviera, an excursion which was most 
amusing, as we bargained for a little carriage from 
place to place, giving ridiculously small sums, and 
living entirely like Italians. We went on to many- 



DOLCEACQUA.^ 


towered Albenga, to Savona, and eventually to 
Genoa, making all the excursions belonging to each 
place. From Genoa we joined Mr. and Mrs. Strettel 
in an excursion to Porto Fino. When we returned, 
it was too late to reach Mentone before Sunday, and 
my companions refused to travel on that day, so we 
employed the interval in going to Piacenza, Parma, 
and Modena ! Thence we were obliged to telegraph 


1 From “ Northern Italy.” 
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to be working without any visible thing before it, on what 
is absent.’* 


Alderley^ March 13. My clear boy’s birthday, two 
years old. He has soon become acquainted with his 
Alderley relations, ^ and learnt to call them by name. He 
has grown very fond of ^ Aunt Titty, ’ and the instant she 
goes to her room follows her and asks for the brush to 
brush the rocking-horse and corn to feed it. His fits of 
passion are as violent, but not so long in duration, as ever. 
When he was roaring and kicking with all his might and 
I could scarcely hold him, I said — ^ It makes Mama very 
sorry to see Baby so naughty.’ He instantly stopped, 
threw his arms round my neck, and sobbed out — ‘ Baby 
lub Mama — good.’ When I have once had a struggle 
with him to do a thing, he always recollects, and does it 
next time.” 

Lime^ June 13. On the journey from Stoke to London, 
Baby was very much delighted with the primroses in the 
hedgerows, and his delight in the fields when we got home 
was excessive. He knows the name of every flower both 
in garden and field, and never forgets any he has once 
seen. . . . When he sees me hold my hand to my head, 
he says, ‘ Mama tired — head bad — Baby play self. ’ ” 

“ July 9. Baby can now find his way all over the house, 
goes up and down stairs alone and about the lawn and 
garden quite independently, and enjoys the liberty of 
going in and out of the windows : runs after butterflies or 
to catch his own shadow: picks up flowers or leaves, and 
is the picture of enjoyment and happiness. Tumbling out 
of the window yesterday, when the fright was over, he 


^ Edward Stanley, Rector of Alderley and afterw^ards Bishop of 
R'orwich, had married ray mother’s only sister, Catherine Leycester 
(“ Kitty ”), who was seven years older than herself. 

VOL. I. — 4 
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to Mr. Strettel (then chaplain at Genoa) to send xis 
some money to get home with, which we did in a 
series of little carriages as we had come, but travel- 
ling all day and night, driving in the moonlight 
along the Riviera roads, or often walkhig for mdes 
at night upon the sands by the sea. 



PEGLTONE.l 


Mr. Petit, the famou.s ecclesiologist,^ spent some 
time at Mentone afterwards, and was very kind in 
taking me sketching excursions, as a fourth in the 
carriage with his sister, Miss Emma Petit, and his 

^ From “ South-Eastern France.” 

2 Kev. J. L. Petit. 
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niece, Miss Salt. Mr. Petit was extraordinarily clever, 
especially as an artist, but most eccentric. He cov- 
ered the backs of his pictures with caricatures of 
goblins, &c., representing the events of each day on 
which the pictures were done. When they travelled, 
this extraordinary family used to keep what they 
called “ the Petit count : ” if they met a cat, it 
counted for so much — a black goat for so much 
more, and so on : but if they met a royal prince, it 
annihilated the whole of the Petit count, and the 
party would consequently go a whole day’s journey 
out of their way to evade a royal prince. Mr. Petit 
was most striking in appearance, with a great deal of 
colour and snow-white hair and beard. I remember 
the start which our donkey-boy PranQois gave when 
he first saw him, and his exclaiming : “ Je crois. 
Monsieur, que c’est le fr^re du Pere Eternel ! ” One 
day I had gone with Mr. Petit and Miss Salt to 
Ventimiglia, and we were returning at a most alarm- 
ing speed (with their horses, from Toulon, unaccus- 
tomed to the road) along the edge of an almost 
unguarded and perpendicular precipice. Suddenly 
the horses made a great dash, and I felt, rather than 
saw, that they were leaving the road. I threw 
myself out instantly over the side of the carriage. 
As I picked myself up, I had the horror of seeing 
the horses over, hanging in the branches of an olive- 
tree which overhung the sea at a tremendous height, 
and on the tiny plateau on which it grew. The 
carriage was swaying to and fro on the wall, which 
it had broken down, and which was rapidly giving 
way altogether. “ Uncle, shall I get out ? ” said Miss 
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Salt, as coolly as if nothing was going on. “ Yes,” 
he said — and they both got out. A crowd of men 
came and rescued the horses with ropes from their 
perilous position, and we walked home. 

As usual, in our return to England, we lingered 
much by the way. The railway then only reached 



VENTIMIGLIA.! 


as far as Aix in Provence, and we joined it there 
after a long vetturino journey ; then, after visiting the 
wonderful deserted town of Les Baux near Arles and 
Vaucluse near Avignon, we went to S. Laurent du 
Pont and the Grande Chartreuse, greatly enjoying 
the beauty of the spring flowers there, as well as the 
scenery. 

! From “ Northern Italy.” 
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looked up — " Down conies F>;ii>v and eradie and a 
Ili‘ tells the kittini ‘ not loudi this or that/ and inr ‘ 
make noist‘, Pussy's lu‘ad had/ 

“>SVyj/. 2.S. Idle sea-hathiiiLf at I/isthoui’iie alw 
friLfhteiied Bahy hel’on* he went in. lit* uoui«l fliu'.* 
Alary and lie very ner\’oiis till tht‘ women had tlippod h 
and then, in tin* midst of his sohs fr«)m tla* shork, \\o 
sino- " Little Bo Pei‘p/ t(» their yreat ainn>rmrfi!, 
was \‘ery hapjiy throwing* stones in tin* watm’ and pirl, 
up slndls; lait above all lie enjoual hiinxdf (»n 
Htaid, the rr(*sh air and turf sroineil to exhilaralo Inni 
mueh as any omn and tla* piekin' 4 ’ purple lhi>ilo. .md oi 
down llowers was a Lfroat deliitiit. . . . Ills nlra anr 
.red iirnin^n,’ home and seeinL»* the tloweis lie had h If \ 
very LfiHxit. IL‘ talks of them as if the\ were ii!> pi, 
mati‘s, iMadisintf Kehle's — ‘ In ehl!ilhood",N >port>, * 
ptf /I ia/ts L^’av’/ 

Orf. 17. Aft(‘r dinner lo»<la\v (*n hein*4' 0»ld to lij.i 
(iod f(»r his dinner. In* would no! do it, ihoii 

usually he do(‘s it the first thinif mi haxiny fmi>h‘*d, 
w'ould not let him out of his chair, which «'iira*.*ed hi 
and he hurst into a \ioIent passiiui. 'I'w icc, when i 
ahati*d, I went to him and tried, partly h\ eneotir;c'ciiir 
partly hy positively insisting' on it, t«» hrin*!' him fo m 
dii*m‘e. lva(*h time I t«Mik him up from the IImmi, 
writhed on the lloor aynun with passion. serr,imin:t .o- lo 
as ht‘ could. Altera while, when I laid Iclt him and **s 
into the draw! no;- room, he eame alono tlir w;d!* .md u» 
])a(dv ao’ain two or three times as if not havine c«aii;co- 
eouH* iii, then at last eame ami hid his fare in im lap. 
carried him hack to tin* <linii{o;“room and put him in , 
chair and talked to him ahoiit his dinner, did iiot he 1. 
(io(l for ,i,nvino him so many ^(hmI thinos, aiicl I kiicli 
him and prayed ( oh! to foro;i\a‘ him for heino so mnml 
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and to take away the naughty spirit. All the time he was 
struggling within himself, half-sobbing, half-smiling with 
effort — ' I can’t say it ’ — and then, after a time, ' Mama 
thanks God for Baby’s good dinner.’ ^ No, ’ I said, ‘ Baby 
must do it for himself. ’ Still he resisted. At length on 
getting down from the chair he said, ^ Kneel down under 
table’ — and there at last he said, ‘Thank God for 
Baby’s good dinner, ’ and in a minute all the clouds were 
gone and sunshine returned to his face. The whole 
struggle lasted I suppose half-an-hour. In a few minutes 
after he was calling me ‘ Mama dear,’ and as merry as 
ever.” 

Stohe Rectory^ Nov, 2Q. Baby asks ‘Who made the 
dirt? Jesus Christ?’ It is evident that he has not the 
slightest notion of any difference between the nature of 
God and any man, or between Heaven and London or any 
name of a place. Perhaps in this simplicity and literality 
of belief he comes nearer the truth than we in the sophis- 
tications and subtilties of our reasonings on such things: 
but the great difficulty is to impress awe and reverence for 
a holy and powerful Being, and to give the dread and 
serious sense of being under His eye, without a slavish 
fear and distance. 

“ He always asks wlien he sees my Bible — ‘ Mama read- 
ing about Adam and Eve and Jesus Christ? ’ — a union of 
the two grand subjects, very unconsciously coming to the 
truth.” 

Jan, 16, 1837. Time is as yet a very indistinct 
impression on Babjr’s mind. Going round the field, he 
gathered some buttercups. I said, ‘ Leave the ' rest till 
to-morrow. ’ When we returned the same way, he asked, 

‘ Is it to-morrow now ? ’ . . . After a violent passion the 
other day he looked up — ‘ Will Jesus Christ be shocked? ’ 
He comes often and says — ‘Will ’on pray God to make 
little Augustus good ? ’ and asks to ‘ pray with Mama. ’ 
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“ The other day he said — ‘ My eyes are pretty. ’ ‘ Oh 

yes,’ I said, ‘they are, and so are Mama’s and Na’s.’ — 
‘ And Grandpapa’s and Grannie’s too?’ — ‘ Yes, they are 
all pretty, nothing so pretty as eyes. ’ And I have heard 
no more of it. 

“ ‘ Look, Mama, ’ he says, ‘ there is a bird flying up to 
God. ’ — ‘ Where have you been to, Baby ? ’ — ' To a great 
many wheres.’ He visits all the flowers in Grannie’s 
garden, quite as anxiously as if they were living beings, 
and that quite without any hope of possessing them, as he 
is never allowed to gather any. He puts the different 
flowers together — and invents names for them — Hep — 
poly — primrose, etc. He also talks to animals and flowers 
as if they were conscious, and in this way creates constant 
amusement for himself; but the illusion is so strong he 
hardly seems to separate it from fact, and it becomes 
increasingly necessary to guard against the confusion of 
truth and error’.” 

Children are said seldom to remember things 
which happen when they are three years old; but 
I have a distinct recollection of being at my mother’s 
early home of Toft in Cheshire during this spring of 
1837, and of the charm, of which children are so 
conscious, of the Mrs. Leycester (“ Toft Grannie ” — 
my mother’s first cousin) who lived there. I alsO' 
recollect the great dog at Alderley, and being whip- 
ped by Uncle Ned ” (Edward Stanley) at the gate 
of the Dutch garden for breaking off a branch of 
mezereon when I was told not to touch it. Indeed I 
am not sure whether these recollections are not of a 
year before, in which I distinctly remember a terrible 
storm at Lime, when Kate Stanley was with us, 
seeing a great acacia-tree torn up by the roots and 
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liurh‘tl a;i'ains*t. ila* (Irawiia^-rooiii window, siiiasiruii^ 
all Ind'ori^ ii, and tla* ,u-(‘n(*ral panic, and lli^i»*!d: that 
cii.-ucmL Otherwise my <‘arli(‘st inipr(‘ssions of llnrst- 
nion(*i‘aux arc* all of tin* primro.s{‘s on tin* Ijiinc* 
hank — the* slie(*ts of !jL;<»ld(‘n stars <*\'(‘!‘y wh<‘i’(‘, and 
the* tufts of |>un‘ white* pi*inn-os(‘s whi(‘h ? 4 ’!‘(‘W in once 
parlic'ular spot, when* the* Irink was hrok(‘n away 
under an old apple-t rc‘c‘. ddi(‘n of my intcmsc* dc‘rnj^ht. 
in hrin;a* takc‘n in a punt to the* thrc‘(‘ islc*t.s on the*. 
[Hind — Minmius Island, 'Tiny and \V(‘t‘ ; and of the* 
c\cessi\’(* sc‘\'(‘rity of Tnelc* dnlius, who had the* v(*ry 
sharpc*st possible* way of spc‘akin;a’ to <‘hi!dr(‘n, c‘V(‘n 
whcai he* mc'ant to he* kind to them. l^V(‘ry (‘V(*nin,i»*, 
like c’h)i*kwork. In* appear(*d at six to dim* wit.h my 
nnether, and walkc‘d Inmie aftc*r eortec* at (*i.uid.. Ilow 
many <d’ thc*ir <*on\ c‘rsat ions, which 1 was snpposi‘d 
ncilht*r to hear or undc*rstamh have* come* hacek to 
me* sine’i* like* (*c’heH*s : slranji;(* lJiinji;s for a. child t.o 
remic'iuhe*!* — aheait the* Fathers, a<nd Trae't X(k, and <a 
yre*at de*al alnml liunns and hymnd.une‘S — ^mMa.rtyr~ 
dteind’ Irish/' Ahrid^j^e*/’ &c. ; for an organ was 
now pul iiitec the* c'hnrch, in plaea* of the* hand, \n 
which the* violin ne*ver e*otdd ke‘e^p.tJm(‘ with tJie^ 
ecllicr inst runH‘nfs. Sir (ieorge* I)ast‘nt. has told me* 
how In* was at I lursi inoneusaux the*!!, staying wiiJi 
the Siiiipkinsoiis. Arthnr Stanley was a-t tJu* Heedory 
a> a pupil, anel In* ask(*ei Arthur liow he* like‘d tJns 
new orgaan '"Well/' h(*> said, it is not. se) bad as 
most iirgaais, tor it tleM*s ind. maice^ so mueda sound/' 
rncle* Juliiis pre*ac*!n*(l about it, altering a- text into 
"" Wlnit wtnit> y<* e»ut f<n‘ to h(‘aa\" 

A ediihl who lives much with its elders is almost 
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certain to find out what it is most intended to conceal 
from it. If possible it had better be confided in. I 
knew exactly what whispers referred to a certain dark 
passage in the history of the Rectory before Uncle 
Julius’s time — “ il y avait un crime” — and I never 
rested till I found it out. It was about this time 
that I remember Uncle Julius going into one of his 
violently demonstrative furies over what he consid- 
ered the folly of “Montgomery’s Poems,” and his 
flinging the book to the other end of the room in 
his rage with it, and my wondering what would be 
done to me if I ever dared to be “ as naughty as 
Uncle Jule.” 

From MY Mother’s Journal. 

“ Lime^ June 20, 1837. Augustus was very ill in com- 
ing through London. . . . Seeing Punch one day from 
the window, he was greatly amused by it, and laughed 
heartily. Next day I told him I had seen Punch and Judy 
again. ‘ No, Mama, you can’t have seen Judy, for she 
was killed yesterday.’ On getting home he was much 
pleased, and remembered every place perfectly. Great is 
his delight over every new flower as it comes out, and his 
face was crimsoned over as he called to me to see ‘ little 
Cistus come out. ’ At night, in his prayers he said — ‘ Bless 
daisies, bluebells/ etc. ... I have found speaking of the 
power exercised by Jesus Christ in calming the wind a 
means of leading him to view Christ as God, which I felt 
the want of in telling him of Christ’s childhood and human 
kindness, — showing how miraculous demonstration is 
adapted to childhood,” 

I have a vivid recollection of my long illness in 
Park Street^ and of the miserable confinement in 
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London. It was just at that time that my Unde 
Edward Stanley was offered the Bishopric of Norwich. 
His family were all “ in a terrible taking,” as they 
used to call that sort of emotion, as to whether it 
should be accepted or not, and when the matter was 
settled they were almost worse — not my aunt, noth- 
ing ever agitated her, but the rest of them. Mary 
and Kate came with floods of tears, to tell my mother 
they were to leave Alderley. My Uncle Penrhyn 
met Mary Stanley coming down our staircase, quite 
convulsed with weeping, and thought that I was 
dead. 

When I was better, in the spring, we went to my 
Uncle Penrhyn’s at East Sheen. One day I went into 
Mortlake with my nurse Mary Lea. In returning, 
a somewhat shabby carriage passed us, with one or 
two outriders, and an old gentleman inside. When 
we reached the house. Lea asked old Mills, the butler, 
who it was. “ Only ‘ Silly Billy,’ ” he said. It was 
King William IV., who died in the following June. 
He had succeeded to the sobriquet which had been 
applied to his cousin and brother-in-law, William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1834. 

John Sterling had been living at Hurstmoneeaux 
for several years as my uncle’s curate, and was con- 
stantly at Lime or the Rectory. I vividly recollect 
how pleasant (and handsome) he was. My mother 
used to talk to him for hours together and he was 
very fond of her. With Mrs. Sterling lived her sister 
Annie Barton, whom I remember as a very sweet 
and winning person. During this summer Frederick 
Maurice, a Cambridge pupil of my uncle’s, came to 
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visit him, and confessed his attachment to her. 
There were many obstacles to their marriage of 
which I am ignorant ; but my mother was always in 
favour of it, and did much to bring it about. I 
recollect Annie Barton as often sitting on a stool at 
my mother’s feet. 

On our way to Stoke in the preceding autumn, we 
had diverged to visit Frederick Maurice at his tiny 
curacy of Bubnell near Leamington. With him lived 
his sister Priscilla, for whom my mother formed 
a great friendship, which, beginning chiefly on reli- 
gious grounds, was often a great trial to her, as 
Priscilla Maurice, with many fine qualities and great 
cleverness, was one of the most exacting persons I 
have ever known. I am conscious of course now of 
what fretted me unconsciously then, the entire differ- 
ence of class, and consequent difference in the meas- 
urement of people and things, between the Maurices 
and those my mother had been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with, and of their injurious effect upon my 
mother herself, in inducing her to adopt their peculiar 
phraseology, especially with regard to religious things. 
They persuaded her to join in their tireless search 
after the motes in their brother’s eyes, and urged a 
more intensified life of contemplative rather than 
active piety, which abstracted her more than ever 
from earthly interests, and really marred for a time 
her influence and usefulness. The Maurice sisters 
were the first of the many so-called religious ” 
people I have known, who did not seem to realise 
that Christianity is rather action than thought ; not 
a system, but a life. 
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Mrs. Kemble describes as being mentally one of the 
most influential persons she had ever known. 

Priscilla Maurice henceforward generally came to 
Lime soon after our annual return from Shropshire, 
and usually spent several months there, arrivmg 
armed with plans for the “reformation of the parish,” 
and a number of blank books, some ruled in columns 
for parochial visitation, and others in which the 
names of all communicants were entered and pre- 
served, so as to make the reprobation of absentees 
more easy at Hurstmonceaux. 

As she established her footing, she frequently 
brought one of her many sisters with her : amongst 
them Esther Maurice, who at that time kept a ladies’ 
school at Reading. Priscilla, I believe, afterwards 
regretted the introduction of Esther, who was much 
more attractive than herself, and in course of time 
entirely displaced her in my mother’s affections. 
“Priscilla is like silver, but Esther is like gold,” I 
remember my mother saying to Uncle Julius. Of the 
two, I personally preferred Priscilla, but both were a 
fearful scourge to my childhood, and so completely 
poisoned my hfe at Hurstmonceaux, that I looked to 
the winters spent at Stoke for everything that was 
not aggressively unpleasant. 

Little child as I was, my feeling about the 
Maurices was a great bond between me and my 
aunt Lucy Hare, who, I am now certain, most 
cordially shared my opinion at this time, though it 
was unexpressed by either. Otherwise my Aunt Lucy 
was also already a frequent trial to my child-life, as 
she was jealous for her little Marcus (born in 1836), 
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of any attention shown to me or any kindness I 
received. I felt in those early days, and on looking 
back from middle life I know that I felt justly, that 
my mother would often pretend to care for me less 
than she did, and punish me far more frequently 
for very slight offences, in order not to offend Aunt 
Lucy, and this caused me many bitter moments, and 
outbursts of passionate weeping, little understood at 
the time. In very early childhood, however, one 
pleasurable idea was connected with my Aunt Lucy. 
In her letters she would desire that “Baby” might 
be allowed to gather three flowers in the garden, any 
three he liked : the extreme felicity of which per- 
mission that Baby recollects still — and the anxious 
questionings with himself as to which the flowers 
should be. 


From MY Mother’s Journal. 

July 24, 1837. Augustus continually asks 
‘ Why, ’ ‘ What is the reason. ’ If it be in reference to 
something he has been told to do, I never at the time give 
him any other reason than simply that it is my will that he 
should do it. If it refers to something unconnected with 
practical obedience, it is right to satisfy his desire of 
knowledge as far as he can understand. Implicit faith and 
consequent obedience is the first duty to instil, and it 
behoves a parent to take care that a child may find full 
satisfaction for its instinctive moral sense of justice, in the 
consistency of conduct observed towards him; in the sure 
performance of every promise; in the firm but mild 
adherence to every command. 

‘‘He asks, ^ Is God blue ?’— having heard that he lived 
above the sky.’’ 
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'’'Stohe Bedory, Jdn. 1, 1838. On Cliristmas Day 
Augustus went to church for the first time with me. He 
was perfectly good and kept a chrjj-santhemum in his hand 
the whole time, keeping his eyes fixed on it when sitting 
down. Afterwards he said, ‘ Grandpapa looked just like 
Uncle Jule : he had his shirt (surplice) on. ’ 

He has got on wonderfully in reading since I began to 
teach him words instead of syllables, and also learns 
German very quickly. 

“Having been much indulged by Mrs. Feilden (Mrs. 
Leycester’s sister), he has become lately what Mary (Lea) 
calls rather ‘ independent. ’ He is, however, easily knocked 
out of this self-importance by a little forbearance on my 
part not to indulge or amuse him, or allow him to have 
anything till he asks rightly. . . . There is a strong spirit 
of expecting to know the reason of a thing before he will 
obey or believe. This I am anxious to guard against, and 
often am reminded in dealing with him how analogous it 
is to God’s dealing with us — ‘ What thou knowest not 
now, thou shalt know hereafter. ’ Now he is to walk by 
faith, not by sight, not by reason.'"" 

“ Lime., May 14, 1838. Yesterday being Good Friday, 
I read to Augustus all he could understand about the 
Crucifixion. He was a little naughty, and I told him of 
it afterwards. ‘ But I was good all yesterday, won’t that 
goodness do ? ’ His delight over the flowers is as excessive 
as ever, but it is very necessary to guard against greediness 
in this.” 

August Being told that he was never alone, God 
and Jesus Christ saw him, he said, ‘ God sees me, but 
Jesus Christ does not. ’ — ‘ But they are both one. ’ — ‘ Then 
how did John the Baptist pour water on Flis head, and 
how could He be crucified?’ How difficult to a child’s 
simple faith is the union of the two natures ! ^ 

1 The child was only three. 
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“Two days ago at prayers he asked what I read to the 
servants, and being told the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, 
he said, ‘ I know what “Amen” means. It means, “It is 
done.” ’ ” 

''June 11. Having knocked off a flower on a plant in 
the nursery, Lea asked how he could have done such a 
thing — ' What tempted you to do such a thing?’ He 
whispered — ‘ I suppose it was Satan. ’ 

“Yesterday he told us his dream, that a beast had come 
out of a wood and eat him and Lea up ; and Susan came to 
look for them and could not find them ; then Mama prayed 
to God to open the beast’s mouth, and He opened it, and 
they l)oth came out safe. 

“One night, after being over-tired and excited by the 
Sterlings, he went to bed very naughty and screamed him- 
self asleep. Next morning he woke crying, and being 
asked why he did so, sobbed out, ‘ Lea put me in bed and 
I could not finish last night: so I was obliged to finish 
this morning.’ 

“ (ioing up to London he saw the Thames. ‘ It can’t 
be a river, it must be a pond, it is so large.’ He called 
the sun in the midst of the London fog ‘ a swimming sun: ’ 
asked if the soldiers in the Park were ‘ looking out for 
the enemy.’ ‘ Does God look through the keyhole? ’ 

“Two days ago, having been told to ask God to take 
away the naughtiness out of him, he said, ‘ May I ask 
Jesus (fiirist to take away the naughtiness out of Satan? 
then (colouring he said it, and whispering) perhaps He 
will take him out of hell.’ 

“ On my birthday he told Lea at night, ‘ They all drank 
her liealth but Uncle Jule, and he loved her so much he 
could not say it. ’ ” 

I was now four years old, and I have a vivid recol- 
lection of all that happened from this time — often a 
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clearer remembrance than of things which occurred 
last year. From this time I never had any play- 
things, they were all banished to the loft, and, as I 
had no companions, I never recollect a game of any 
kind or ever having played at anything. There was 
a little boy of my own age called Philip Hunnisett, 
son of a respectable poor woman who lived close to 
our gate, and whom my mother often visited. I 
remember always longing to play with him, and once 
trying to do so in a hay field, to Lea’s supreme indig- 
nation, and my being punished for it, and never try- 
ing again. My mother now took me with her every 
day when she went to visit the cottages, in which 
she was ever a welcome guest, for it was not the 
lady, it was the woman who was dear to their in- 
mates, and when listening to their interminable 
histories and complaints, no one entered more into 
George Herbert’s feeling that “ it is some relief to a 
poor body to be heard with patience.” Forty years 
afterwards a poor woman in Hurstmonceaux was 
recalling to me the sweetness of my mother’s sym- 
pathy, and told the whole story when she said, “ Yes, 
many other people have tried to be kind to us ; but 
then, you know, Mrs. Hare hved us.” Truly it was 
as if — 

Christ had took in this piece of ground, 

And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound.” i 

Whilst my mother was in the cottages, I remained 
outside and played with the flowers in the ditches. 
There were three places whither I was always most 

^ George Herbert. 
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anxious that she should go — to Mrs. Siggery, the 
potter’s widow, where I had the delight of seeing all 
the different kinds of pots, and the wet clay of which 
they were made : to “ old Dame Cornford of the 
river,” by which name a tiny stream called “ the 
Five Bells ” was dignified ; and to a poor woman at 
“ Foul Mile,” where there was a ruined arch (the top 
of a drain, I believe !) which I thought most romantic. 
We had scarcely any visitors (“ callers ”), for there 
were scarcely any neighbours, but our old family 
home of Flurstmonceaux Place was let to Mr. Wagner 
(brother of the well-known “Vicar of Brighton”), 
and his wife was always very kind to me, and gave 
me two little china mice, to which I was quite de- 
voted. Flis daughters, Annie and Emily, were very 
clever, and played beautifully on the pianoforte and 
harp. The eldest son, George, whose Memoirs have 
since been written, was a pale ascetic youth, with the 
character of a mediceval saint, who used to have long 
religious conversations with my mother, and — being 
very really in earnest — was much and justly be- 
loved by her. He was afterwards a most devoted 
clergyman, being one of those who really have a 
“ vocation,” and probably accomplished more practical 
good in his brief life than any other five hundred 
parish priests taken at random. Of him truly 
Chaucer might have said — 

“ This noble sample to his sheep he gave. 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught.” 

From the earliest age I heartily detested Hurst- 
monceaux Rectory, because it took me away from 
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Lime, to which I was devoted, and brought me into 
the presence of Uncle Julius, who frightened me out 
of my wits ; but to all rational and unprejudiced 
people the Rectory was at this time a very delightful 
place. It is situated on a hill in a lonely situation 
two miles from the church and castle, and more than 
a mile from any of the five villages which were then 
included in the parish of Hurstmonceaux : but it was 
surrounded by large gardens with fine trees, had a 
wide distant view over levels and sea, and was in all 
respects externally more like the house of a squire 
than a clergyman. Inside it was lined with hooks 
from top to bottom : not only the living rooms, but 
the passages and every available space in the bed- 
rooms were walled with bookcases from floor to ceil- 
ing, containing more than 14,000 works. Most of 
these were German, but there were many very beauti- 
ful books upon art in all languages, and many which, 
even as a child, I thought it very delightful to look 
at. The only spaces not filled by books were occu- 
pied by the beautiful pictures which my uncle liad 
collected in Italy, including a most exquisite Peru- 
gino, and fine works of Giorgione, Luini, Giovanni da 
Udine, &c. I was especially attached to a large and 
glorious picture by Paris Bordone of the Madonna 
and Child throned in a sort of court of saints. I 
think my first intense love of colour came from the 
study of that picture, which is now in the Museum 
at Cambridge; but my uncle and mother did not 
care for this, preferring severer art. Uncle Julius 
used to say that he constantly entertained in his 
drawing-room seven Virgins, almost all of them more 
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than three hundred years old. All the pictures were 
to me as intimate friends, and I studied every detail 
of their backgrounds, even of the dresses of the figures 
they portrayed : they were also my constant com- 
forters in the many miserable hours I even then 
spent at the Eectory, where I was always utterly 
ignored, whilst taken away from all my home em- 
ployments and interests. 

Most unpleasant figures who held a prominent 
place in these childish years were my step-grand- 
mother, Mrs. Hare Naylor, and her daughter Geor- 
giana. Mrs. H. Naylor liad been beautiful in her 
youth, and still, with snow-white hair, was an ex- 
tremely pretty pei'ife old lady. She was suspicious, 
exacting, and jealous to a degree. If she once took 
an impression of any one, it was impossible to eradi- 
cate, however utterly false it might be. She was 
very deaf, and only heard through a long trumpet. 
She would make the most frightful tirades against 
people, especially my mother and other members of 
the family, bring the most unpleasant accusations 
against them, and the instant they attempted to 
defend themselves, she took down her trumpet. 
Thus she retired into a social fortress, and heard no 
opinion but her (^wn. I never recollect her taking 
the wisest turn — that of making the best of us all. 
I have been told that her daughter Georgiana was 
once a very pretty lively girl. I only remember her 
a sickly discontented petulant woman. When she 
was young, she was very fond of dancing, and once, 
at Bonn, she undertook to dance the clock round. 
She performed her feat, but it ruined her health, and 
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she had to lie on her hack for a year. From this 
time she defied the Italian proverb, “ Let well alone,” 
and dosed herself incessantly. She had acquired 
“ I’habitnde d’etre malade ; ” she liked the sympathy 
she excited, and henceforth preferred being ill. Once 
or twice every year she was djdng, the family were 
summoned, every one was in tears, they knelt around 
her bed ; it was the most delicious excitement. 

Mrs. Hare Naylor had a house at St. Leonards, on 
Maize Hill, where there were only three houses then. 
We went annually to visit her for a day, and she 
and “Aunt Georgiana,” generally spent several 
months every year at Hurstmonceaux Rectory — em- 
ploying themselves in general abuse of all tlie family. 
I offended Aunt Georgiana (who wore her hair down 
her back in two long plaits) mortally, at a very early 
age, by saying, “ Chelu (the Rectory dog) has only 
one tail, but Aunt Georgie has two.” ^ 

On the 28th of June 1838, the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria took place, when a great fete was given in 
the ruins of Hurstmonceaux Castle, at which every 
person in the parish was provided with a dinner. It 
was in this summer that my father brought his 
family to England to visit Sir John Paul, who had 
then married his second wife, Mrs. Napier, and was 
living with her at her own place, Pennard House, in 
Somersetshire. In the autumn my father came alone 
to Hurstmonceaux Rectory. I remember him then 

^ This half-aunt of mine was living in 1894, having long been the 
widow of the Rev, F. D. Maurice. I had not seen her for more than 
thirty years before her death. I could not say I adored all the 
Maurices ; it would have been an exaggeration. So she did not wish 
to see me. 
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— tall and thin, and lying upon a sofa. Illness had 
made him very restless, and he would wander per- 
petually about the rooms, opening and shutting win- 
lows, and taking down one volume after another 
from the bookcase, but never reading anything con- 
secutively. It was long debated whether his winter 
should be passed at Hastings or Torquay, but it was 
eventually decided to spend it economically at West 
Woodhay House, near Newbury, which Mr. John 
sloper (nephew of our great-uncle — the husband of 
Emilia Shipley) offered to lend for the purpose. At 
shis time my father’s health was ah’eady exciting 
serious apprehensions. Mrs. Louisa Shipley was 
sspecially alarmed about him, and wrote : — 

“ Dr. Chambers says your lungs are not now in diseased 
state, but it will require great care and caution for a long 
;ime to keep them free, though with that he hopes that 
ihey may recover their usual tone and become as stout as 
,'ou represent them ; so remember that it depends on your- 
self and Anne’s watchfulness and care of you, whether you 
ire to get quite well, or Ise sickly for the remainder of 
rour life, and also that the former becomes a duty, when 
^ou think of your children.” 

My father never once noticed my existence during 
lis long stay at the Rectory. On the last day before 
le left, my mother said laughingly, “ Really, Francis, 

' don’t think you have ever found out that such a 
ittle being as Augustus is in existence here.” He 
vas amused, and said, “ Oh, no, really ! ” and he 
jailed me to him and patted my head, saying, 
^Good little Wolf: good little Wolf!” It was the 
)nly notice he ever took of me. 
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Instead of going as usual direct to Stoke, we spent 
part of the winter of 1838-39 with the Marcus 
Hares at Torquay. Their home was a most beautiful 
one — Eockend, at the point of the bay, with very 
large grounds and endless delightful walks winding 
amongst rocks and flowers, or terraces overhanging 
the natural cliffs which there stride out seawards, 
over the magnificent natural arch known as London 
Bridge. Nevertheless I recollect this time as one of 
the utmost misery. My Aunt Lucy, having heard 
some one say that I was more intelligent than little 
Marcus, had conceived the most violent jealousy of 
me, and I was cowed and snubbed by her in every 
possible way. Little Marcus himself was encouraged 
not only to carry off my little properties — shells, 
fossils, &c. — but to slap, bite, and otherwise ill-treat 
me as much as he liked, and when, the first day, I 
ventured, boylike, to retaliate, and cuff him again, 
I was shut up for two days on bread and water — 
“ to break my spirit ” — and most utterly miserable 
I became, especially as my dear mother treated it as 
wholesome discipline, and wondered that I was not 
devoted to little Marcus, whereas, on looking back, 
I wonder how — even in a modified way — I ever 
endured him. 

From MY Mother’s Journal, 

“ Torquay^ January T, 1839. Augustus was very good 
on the journey, full of spirits and merriment. He was 
much delighted in passing through the New Forest to see 
the place where Kufus was shot, of which he has a picture 
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he is fond of. At Mr. Trench’s ^ he enjoyed, more than I 
ever saw him, playing with the children, and the two elder 
ones were good friends with him directly. They joined 
together and had all kinds of games. At Exmonth the 
shells were a great delight while they were embarking the 
carriage that we might cross the ferry. 

“ It has been a trial to him on coming here to find him- 
self qnite a secondary object of attention. At first he was 
so cowed by it that he seemed to have lost all his gaiety, 
instead of being pleased to play with little Marcus. In 
taking his playthings, little Marcus excited a great desire 
to defend his own property, and though he gives up to 
him in most things, he shows a feeling of trying to keep 
his own things to himself, rather than any willingness to 
share them. By degrees they have learnt to play together 
more freely, and on the whole agree well. But I see 
strongly brought out the self-seeking of my dear child, the 
desire of being first, together with a want of true hearty 
love for his little companion, and endeavour to please 
him.’’ 

Stoke^ February 26. All the time of our stay at 
Rockend, Augustus was under an unnatural constraint, 
and though he played for the most part good-humouredly 
with little Marcus, it was evident he had no great pleasure 
in him, and instead of being willing to give him anything, 
he seemed to shut top all his generous feelings, and to begin 
to think only of how he might secure his own property 
from invasion: in short, all the selfishness of his nature 
seemed thus to be drawn out. For the most part he was 
good and obedient, but the influence of reward and dread 
of punishment seemed to cause it. He has gained much 

1 The ‘Rev. R. Clienevix Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. 
The fact was, his were very pleasant children, and therefore I liked 
them ; but I was expected to like all children, whatever their characters, 
and scolded if I did not. 
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greater self-command, and will stop liis screams on being 
threatened with the loss of any pleasure immediately, and 
I fear the greater part of his kindness to little Marcus 
arose from fear of his Aunt Lucy if he failed to show it. 
Only once did he return a blow, and knock little Marcus 
down. He was two days kept upstairs for it, and after- 
wards bore patiently all the scratches he received ; but it 
worked inwardly and gave a dislike to his feeling towards 
his cousin. ... He seemed relieved when we left 
Torquay.” 

'•'■March 13, 1839. My little Augustus is now live 
years old. Strong personal identity, reference of every- 
thing to himself, greediness of pleasures and possessioirs, 
are I fear prominent features in his dispositioir. May I be 
taught how best to correct these his sinful propensities 
with judgment, and to draw him out of self to live for 
others.” 

On leaving Torquay rve went to Exeter to visit 
Lady Campbell, the eldest daughter of Sir John 
Malcolm, who had been a great friend of my Uncle 
Julius. She had become a Plymouth sister, the chief 
result of which was that all her servants sate with her 
at meals. She had given up all the luxuries, almost 
all the comforts, of life, and lived just as her servants 
did, except that one silver fork and spoon were kept 
for Lady Campbell. Thence we proceeded to Bath, 
to the house of “the Bath Aunts,” Caroline and 
Marianne Hare, daughters of that Henrietta Henckel 
who pulled down Hurstmonceaux Castle. The aunts 
were very rich. Mrs. Henckel Hare had a sister, 
Mrs. Pollen, who left £60,000 to Marianne, who was 
her god-daughter, so that Caroline was the principal 
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jawals, and thair iinarraisnnia t(‘mpars, 'rin‘ir dispiilas 
liad rafanuiaa ahiadv to m\ I nak‘ Marcais. to whom 
lln*y Wi‘ra both |H*i‘faatl\ davotaih and furious if ha 
paid nioi’a attantion loom* than thaothar. NVitlnu* 
«d’ tham aould avar prai>a him ainmuh. rarolima w ho 
always wrot<M»f him as bar ‘MraasuraA was positi\‘c*ly 
in Io\a with him. Wlianavar In* rat urn«’d from saa, to 
whiah ha had baan srail as sot>n as ha was old anouvrh, 
tha aunts ynnlyad a\ary day wlbn’li In* <Ii<l not spi*nd 
with thaiu. lint thair at1a(*ti{m for him was finally 
ri\tUai| in iS^th whan In* was aaaidanlally on a \isii 
to thf*m at tha lima of tlndr motln*rV sudth*n d(*atln 
and was a irraat halp ainl (’oinfori. Mrs. llanak«*l 
Ilara had hi*an failing: for many ycsirs, atnl (‘Vcu? in 
|S2tt li*ltars dasariha InT as askinn; ha* salt wdn*n slia 
iin*aid bn*ad, and w'ali*r wdiaii sha maanf. wdin*; but. 
bar flaJiydi! ars, who had in*var In^r, nnairnatl ln*r 
loss billarly, Anj^^'iislns wa’ot<* to La<iy .han‘S in IK27^ 
that tha iiiost> diirn’idt task his aunts had t»\S‘r 
iiiiposisi upon Inin was that- of writ-in|i: an apifapli 
for lhi*ir iii<dh**ix than* was so n‘markahly litila 
tu sayd' Ilowaviux with .ftdins's a.ssislanc*t*. In* did 
aaaoiiiplish an insaript ioin wdukdi, iliongiii p(‘rfaat.Iy 
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truthful, is strildngly beautiful. Besides her country 
house, Mrs. Henckel Hare had a large house in the 
Crescent at Bath, where her old mother, Mrs. Henckel, 
lived with her to an immense age. Old Mrs. Hare 
was of a very sharp disposition. Her niece, Lady 
Taylor, has told me how she went to visit her at 
Eastbourne as a child, and one day left her work 
upon the table when she went out. When she came 
in, she missed it, and Mrs. Hare quietly observed, 
“ You left your work about, my dear, so I ’ve thrown 
it all out of the window ; ” and sure enough, on the 
beach her thimble, scissors, &c., were all still lying, 
no one having picked them up! 

In their youth “the Bath Aunts ” had been a great 
deal abroad with their mother, and had been very 
intimate with the First Consul. It is ahvays said 
that he proposed to Marianne before his marriage 
with Josephine, and that she refused him, and 
bitterly regretted it afterwards. Certainly he showed 
her and her sister the most extraordinary attentions 
when they afterwards visited Milan while he was 
there in his power. 

The Bath Aunts had two brothers (our great- 
uncles) who lived to grow up. The eldest of these 
was Henry (born 1778). He was sent abroad, and 
was said to be drowned, but the fact was never well 
established. Lady Taylor remembered that, in their 
later liEe, a beggar once came to the door of the 
aunts at Bath, and declared he was their brother 
Henry. The aunts came down and looked at him, 
but not recognizing any likeness to their brother, 
they sent him away with a few shillings. The next 
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brotlier, George (bom 1781), grew up, and went to 
India, whence he wrote constantly, and most pros- 
perously, to his family. After some years, they heard 
that he was dead. He had always been supposed to 
be very rich, but when he died nothing was forth- 
coming, and it was assei’ted by those on the spot, 
that he had left no money behind him ; yet this is 
very doubtful, and it is possible that a fortune left by 
George Hare may still transpire. Some people have 
thought that the account of George Hare’s death 
itself was fictitious ; but at that time India was con- 
sidered perfectly inaccessible ; there was no member 
of the family who was able to go and look after him 
or his fortunes, and the subject gradually dropped. 

Before leaving George Hare, perhaps it is worth 
while to introduce here a story of later days, one of 
the many strange things that have happened to us. 
It was some time after our great family misfortunes 
in 1859, which will lie described by-and-by, that I 
clianced to pass through London, where I saw my 
eldest brother, Francis, who asked me if we had any 
ancestor or relation who had gone to India and had 
died there. I said “No,” for at that time I had 
never heard of George Hare or of the Bishop’s 
youngest son, Francis, who likewise died in India. 
But my Imother insisted that we must have had an 
Indian relation who died there ; and on my inquiring 
“ why,” he told me the following story. He assured 
me, that being resolved once more to visit the old 
family home, he had gone down to Hurstmonceaux, and 
had determined to pass the night in the castle. That 
in the high tower by the gateway he had fallen asleep. 
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and that in a vision he had seen an extraordinary 
figure approaching him, a figure attired in the dress 
of the end of the last century and with a pig-tail, who 
assured him that he was a near relation of his, and 
was come to tell hi m that though he was supposed to 
have died in India and insolvent, he had really died 



HURSTMONCEAUX CA.STLE. 


very rich, and that if his relations chose to make in- 
quiries, they might inherit his fortune ! At the time 
I declared that the story could not be true, as we 
never had any relation who had anything to do with 
India, but Francis persisted steadfastly in affirming 
what he had seen and heard, and some time afterwards 
I was told of the existence of George Hare. 

At the time we were at Bath, Aunt Caroline was 
no longer living there ; she had become so furiously 
jealous of Mrs. Marcus Hare, that she had to be kept 
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under restraint, and though not actually mad, she 
lived alone with an attendant in a cottage at Burnet 
near Corsham. There she died some years after, very 
unhappy, poor thing, to the last. Her companion 
was a Mrs. Barbara, with whom Aunt Caroline was 
most furious at times. She had a large pension after 
her death. It used to be said that the reason why 
Mrs. Barbara had only one arm and part of another 
was that Aunt Caroline had eaten the rest.^ 

It was when we were staying with Aunt Marianne 
in 1839, that I first saw my real mother. “ On est 
mere, ou on ne Test pas,” says the Madame Cardinal of 
Ludovic Halevy. In my case “ on ne I’etait pas.” I 
watched Mrs. Hare’s arrival, and, through the banis- 
ters of the staircase, saw her cross the hall, and was 
on the tiptoe of expectation; but she displayed no 
interest about seeing me, and did not ask for me 
at all till late in the evening, when all enthusiasm 
had died away. “I hope the Wolf answered your 
expectations, or still better surpassed them,” wrote 
my father to his wife from West Woodhay. He was 
in the habit of calling all his children by the names 
of beasts. “ Bring some cold-cream for the Tigress ” 
(my sister), he wrote at the same time, and “ the 
Owl (Eleanor Paul) and the Beast (William) are 
going to dine out.” Erancis he generally called 
“Ping,” and his wife “Mrs. Pook.” 

Aunt Marianne, wishing to flatter Uncle Julius’s 
love of learning, proudly announced to him that she 
had given me a book — a present I was perfectly 
enchanted with — when, to my intense dismay, he 
1 My uncle Julius Hare’s Recollections. 
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iii.sisttMl upon it t‘*r a -ki] 'piii'j-r* 

which I c«ml(! iit‘vcr h** jH‘!'>!i;ihcf 1 Im 11 ^,*. 

In tht* autumn iShM iii\ lafht-r aLMiii rt-fn 
with his family t«» Tisa, iIm* liiflcr arifi «»! 
Ml’S. Lnuisa Shipley, wliu !-f!u>c*i a. In !ii*r i?* 
leave of Mrs. Ilann thunyli she a!!«*r\wirtl- w 
(Oet. Ii»), hope Anne ha> fnrjiwii my rii*!. 
her last {lav. I was too ,-«*rr‘\ lo pa:r! wiii! w* 
atlmit' any thinl p<*r>nn. Sh** wa.^ ;ilre.a»!\ im| 
failin^n, hut sir* stil! wrote, “^oiir !ei!i-r> aJu.iw- 
me pl{*asure, wlam 1 can reat! iheiu, hiii !f» he 
th{*v lake a lon^u" time in he'eiplierina. In 
eourst* of tin* followiny winier Mr'-. Loiii>.i. >\t\ 
<li{*<l, witlniut st*eine' her ta,voiiri!e nephew a: 
It was fmuMl then lhai she liad never tor‘ji\eii 
last, {‘mi.irrat io!i Ut Italy ayaiiisf her !v^ 

a !i\u;a{*\’ to my I in'k* Manam^, sli** left a!I >iie 
sesstnl lM*r nt*xt n«*iyhhour am! emmiin Mi"’'-'. !*» 
sh{‘ial ({laiiyhter e»f I.a*l\ Milner lialf-.^i^aer 
Shipltw) — a will wlfn'h {■aus**{i ferrihle heailhiir.i 
aii}«>ny^st. her iinu’e imineiliale e.^^peeial 

many p'n'*eiuu.s rt'lii's nf hael\ Jeiiie> aaid «»! Mr’**. I 
Nay!«»r were iiM-lmietl in th«* pretpeHy tlnis h'l'ijiaeii 
At the sann* time the estate e»f Uri^sfonl in 
whieli Bishofi Shipley had left to emdi of hin da 
t{*rs in turn, ucwv, oil the death of t!ie last of t 
di*s{’eiiih'{l tfi my as the ehlest son of 

ehlest flaiitihter wlaa had left eliiid.reii. 

Vieinin* ri*m<*mlH»rt*d the arrival of fht^ ir 
sc*ali*d Willi hla<*k, vviiieh aiiiioiiii«‘ei i l!ii‘ ilral h (if 
Shipley, whilst fhi; Ihiif family wi n* at Fl(>r» 
Fi'lix was with his luastiT whi'ii In* ttjM*it<‘il llit* Ii 
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anti naiut* in atnaavanls to his wifca nxnlaiiniviit;^ ^'OIi 
nam paiiviv M. Haiv a- (ai hitai dn niaJheina” Francis 
Maiv hail thrtavn up liis hands and sa,id^ ^‘^Felix^ 
laais .sfMnint‘s pardus.” All 1ha.i da,y hn would not 
drf.>s, atifl hf walktal up and down tlui room in 
his tirfs>in;i";j’o\vm tpiito paha 11(‘ ncvaa: was tlie 
saiu«* pt‘r>HU aaaiii. Tp to that. t.inu‘ litAhad a.lwa.ys 
hiMui *•'' si uai" — h<‘ was always sinirmjL»;. Ilo, was 
>i OM'hta'flnn" "vAvuc. l(‘s ,u;rands il dhiit si JVa/nc^ 
si (‘haruiaiit. luais avoc, l(‘s p(*rsonn(‘S d{‘ ha.ss(^ ('.on- 
dition il dtait <ai(*or(‘ plus aiiualih* tpiu a.V(‘c h^s nTa/nds 
p«a>nnn.'iyvs. ( )h ! tMauuu* il dtait. a.iuio. . . . dustpui 
la il dtail ijuita" partoul, i‘t. il domuiii t.oujours a 
dinar at sa> i«Mas, ft. sou iut n Mhial ion ('tail, (‘oninn^ un 
pass(‘p«»rt part«*ut. Mais dapuis la i! u(‘ faisa.it. pa.H 
!«‘ infant* •— ahhaif. justa: il faudrait. ptnsm* a, s(‘s 
anfanisA * 

I5ut I am ditin^ssiny from my own story, a.tid must 
r(*turn itt ilia inn*usaly ha|)py tim<‘ of (\s{*apin|L»; from 
Hoakaiid and piitu 4 ’ to Sloloa It. was durinjjj this 
joiiriiay that 1 first saw a.ny ruin of imi)orta.nco 
lfi‘yf>iid 1 lurs! monaaaux and Pi'Aamsty. This was 
lilasfonhury Ahhays and if. madc^ a. gn‘a,t. impr(\ssion 
upon Ilia. I also saw th(‘ fainoiis (!hristma.s-l)l()()mii)g 
ihorin whiali is said to lutvc* grown from St. fIos(‘.])h 
of Ariiiia.thf‘;t's staff, in th(‘ Urhlaft.'s gardim, hi’ight 
with liajial iaa.s. 1 ranumihar a.t' Stnkc.^ this year 
iiavitig for flu* first tiim* a. smist* c)r how much the 
plaa.siiilm*ss ol* raligious things depends ti))on tlu^ 
parHoii who axprass(*H ih(*m. During tlie wint(w my 

^ Fr*»iii ili»‘ lioti-H <»f FruiH’i.H HanAs litV by Madaiao Victoin^ 

Ark**r!iiiiiai. 
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iiiiitlicr, as lie till'll lir>t I'l'il iutniiii' ii.iliit i.|' l■lllll- 
iii”' l•(lll>t.■Ultlv til HiiiMiiii iiiri'.iiix ami i'l'in-,* ii-r^ 
iiiliiuati' with im luntiiiT anil iim li', 11. u.i- \i iw 
h.vali!.' ailfl iUM* <it iIh' IIIM-t ]M*iirt‘H\ ys'iitlt- 

naai I li;ni* «'\!‘r kiHiWii ; mv !.» 

rjtll liiiu 1 tiai’iia hiiii* tli‘ };i r«’! i jt'ii \ * \I\’ 

uintlirr \va> \rrv ni{!iaj»|»\ vvlaai la* !?»*« . iiur a Ikaiiaii 
ratholic ill 1-Sal. 

Haw iuan\ happv n‘r»f!li'.iinn> I h.j\r *♦!' hut 

suiiniiar «la\> in tin* uut>rak<'ii i I'aia jiiillif \ 

at Liiua. Mv innt!n*r was lii.ai iji,- 

n{ iny tntrla’- tvxfl{|si\t. 1 1 ** Imt 

an a\«aw .slihjarl. aial lia lhnii;jjii i-uay t!a\ a. Maiik 
ill llir\ lia<l U» > lUai'liiiy. Wi* IS III '.,1 ,1 III j V 

Hia llarfary in tha afi«aaajMn, uia-n In- !ia«i 
ahvay.*^ >ni{ir im^w plant !«♦ >liMU laa* ant! lu lali-* 

J ^v«*ll ivinianlNT his liH'haiiinMaii n^tvr 
nt tha nrw lloWars whirh War** liainif lin «iitrfi 
t liiai “ i ‘>j ,H * 1 ' la 1 ly | wn a»liiiiri*ii 

a! fil>t, hut liaU fnryutlani, Sd/riti aii^l 

t’Nlprm. uf whirh Wr hriMiyht. Iiark fruiii \Viiiiir> 
Nur>rr\ a litlh* planU whirh wa^^ h»ijki'<l u|iiiif as 
a ptu‘frc‘l. inarvrl nf natun*. 

Oitrn whrn awakr in tin* niurhl uuw* 1 mxilL mii! 
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)f the multiplicity of pretty, even valuable things, 
vith which my house of Holmhm’st is filled, how 
:ew of them belonged to our dear simple home in 
ihese early days. The small double hall had nothing 
n it, I think, except a few chairs, and some cloaks 
ranging on pegs against the wall, and the shnple 
'urniture of the double drawing-room consisted chiefiy 
)f the gifts made to my mother by her family when 
ihe went to Alton. One wall — the longest — was, 
lowever, occupied by a great bookcase, filled with 
landsomely bound books, chiefly divhaity, many of 
;hem German. On the other walls hung a very few 
^''aluable engravings, mostly from Kaffaelle, and all 
’rained according to Uncle Julius’s fancy, which 
vould have driven print-collectors frantic, for he cut 
all margins, even of proofs before letters. The 
mly point of colour in the room, not given by 
lowers, came from a large panel picture presented 
)y Landor — a Madonna and child by Raffaellino da 
Dolle, in a fine old Italian frame. The few china 
rrnaments on the chimney-piece beneath were many 
rf them broken, but they were infinitely precious to 
IS. In the dining-room were only a few prints of 
[Reginald Heber, my Uncle Norwich, my grandfather 
Leycester, and others. Simpler still were the bed- 
rooms, where the curtains of the windows and beds 
vere of white dimity. In my mother’s room, how- 
iver, were some beautiful sketches of the older 
iamily by Flaxman. The “pantry,” which was Lea’s 
^special sitting-room, where the w&»lls were covered 
vith pictures and the mantel-piece laden with china, 
lad more of the look of rooms of the present time. 
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! hoWfVrr, that tia* alnH»-l na li 'I'll a>[H‘rt 

of iny liiotlior's lunans ai Lina* wa'- a> riiara«ii*!‘!,'-i ir 
of lii‘r at this tiiia*, as ila* iiaa*** inuiisiaia* rnnin-N 1,1' 
iny aftt*r hnna* uf Ih»liiilnn>t ai'^* «'liara«ir!*i.^l ir nf 
my SI ‘If I 

My iimtla‘r and 1 hri*akfa''li*t| r\»*ry luniariiiy at 
(‘iyiit (as far as I <*aii i‘«*iia‘mi‘t‘ia I had any 

mi*al in th<‘ so-fallod a in lla* diniiia-rMMiiu 



Till; i»n\wis», ^ j } on 


whicdu as wall as tlia dravun>r"ri»«am liml widi* yia>s 
doors always opoii to thn littln ftn'rata* of tim yardnn 
from whi«*li tin* smt*!! t»f Haw»iiio\vii yrass nr ilm\ %■ 
pinks and s'yrinjxa was waftod intO' thi* roirim If ii 
wa.s vcaw hoi loo. mir hrtstkfas! took jdat*i» an tin* 
tm‘rac'r‘, in tho dorp shadow of tho Iioiim*, oiitsidfa fin* 
little d raw iny^- room wimlow. After hreakfa.si I Im*o-;iii 
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my lessons, which, though my mother and uncle 
always considered me a dunce, I now think to have 
been rather advanced for a child of five years old, 
as besides English reading, writing and spelling, his- 
tory, arithmetic and geography, I had to do German 
reading and writing, and a little Latin. Botany and 
drawing I was also taught, but they were an intense 
delight. Through plans, maps, and raised models, 
I was made perfectly familiar with the topography 
of Jerusalem and the architecture of the Temple, 
though utterly ignorant of the topography of Eome 
or London and of the architecture of St. Peter’s or 
St. Paul’s. But indeed I never recollect the moment 
of (indoor) childhood in which I was not undergoing 
education of some kind, and generally of an un- 
welcome kind. There was often a good deal of 
screaming and crying over the writing and arith- 
metic, and I never got on satisfactorily with the 
former till my Aunt Kitty (Mrs. Stanley) or my 
grandmother (Mrs. Leycester) took it in hand, sitting 
over me with a ruler, and by a succession of hearty 
bangs on the knuckles, forced my fingers to go the 
right way. At twelve o’clock I went out with my 
mother, sometimes to Lime Cross (village) and to the 
fields behind it, where I -used to make nosegays of 
“ Robin’ s-eye and ground-ivy,” — my love of flowers 
being always .encouraged by mother, whose interest 
in Nature had a freshness like the poetry of Burns, 
observing everything as it came out — 

The rustling corn, the freited thorn, 

And every happy creature.” 


VOL. I. — 6 
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( n‘iu*rall V. \\<- wt'lit V> ll.M* '/ivl' 

Fl()\V(‘rs ^ U't'tai/' uIm »in hall* a iiiilt* lu’l mh l hr \\a\ 
to tl]{‘ rhurrli. \vh»*rt‘ Mr-. PijHT \\a- lla* liii-nv,--. .1 
(lt‘ai‘ old woiaan who I'rcnllrfifil lia- rurl ioii » a’ 
lli(‘ rastlia and Iiad known a!! iny iiiirlt'- in ilj^hr 
(diihihood at 11 ui>Unont'ra n\ idarr. At ili** 
was a riauiyard oxorhun-j; with lahiirnuiii*-, \\ii<-rr 
1 nnnoiiihor my iiirnhrr in Ian- liiar mnMiti 
sltliny anti l(‘a<'liiny tlio (diildrtai untirr a hnwt r «'! 
^(ddcn rain. 

I womlor wlia! wtaild hr lh«Mi;jht ff tlr.irthti \Ir^. 
Idpor in lho,-n da\>ft! hMard-**‘ii'»‘d' and « aamitiai iMii- 
h u' r{*rl ilit-ai t‘>. Mr. >ini]<iSsin>h’ "lir riiti •m** 

day io Mr. Snnjtl\in>‘ai tin* rnr.nta wlar-j' nana' hr 
nt'xan* ciadd nia>it*r — *" Nhnv, Mt*. >ini jaiJiO'. d*‘ n'll 
nan was that do.-rj»h ula* ihr;, 'mM ini.> lv*\|a dnr 
sanin as that .ha-rph who ua- marrirti Im t h** \ rn 

Mar\'?'’ — ” Oh laa ihtw w»rr hniahod’-^ rf \..ir. 
apart'. — “Walk I lay huili wrnt thtwjs jniM Ivjipi 
anyway. \ rt Mr.-. Idprr \\a- at!mira(th oiitrd to 
laa* posilioin and tla* yir!- ‘d hor lnili«sn wrrr i,an,„dif 
SOW’ and karp holier anti “ mital tiadr inann* ! 
and morals." ami th*To wm-r manx m-Md u«anrn ,ii 
Hnrstmtaa'canx till hor pnpiO hrranir rxiima, I hr' 
universal rrsprr! with wliit'li ihr dr\il {. .fill .yiMhi n 
ol at, Hurst imam‘raii\ !> j»r«dtah|\ thir tn Mr-. Idprr*.- 
pt’cadiar trarhiira. 

Ihil, rntnrii to <Mir «*wn liha at tua* ur Ii.hI 
dinntu'— •alin<.»>l alwaav.'^ rtta.-i-mnuoii aial ri*'r-piiddimi 
and i htm I road alottd du-f»plnm a.i a /v /v^ r,irl\ 
ayi\ and than hroissart > I hr«Uiirir>. Ai ihi’t'r \\r 
went out in tho rarriam* to di-tant rotlayr-. oftrn 
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ending at tlie Eectory. At five I was allowed to 
“ amuse myself/’ wliich generally meant mnsing the 
cat for lialf-an-fiour and “ hearing it its lessons.” All 
the day I had been with my mother, and now gen- 
erally went to my dear nurse Lea for half-an-hour, 
when I had tea in the cool “servants’ hall” (where, 
however, the servants never sat preferrmg the 
kitchen), after which I returned to find Uncle Julius 
arrived, who stayed till my bedtime. 

As Uncle Julius was never captivating to children, 
it is a great pity that he was turned into an addi- 
tional bugbear, by being always sent for to whip me 
when I was naughty! These executions generally 
took place with a riding-whip, and lookmg back dis- 
passionately through the distance of years, I am con- 
scious that, for a delicate clfild, they were a great 
(leal too severe. I always screamed dreadfully in the 
anticipation of them, but bore them without a sormd 
or a tear. I remember one very hot summer’s day, 
when I had been very naughty over my lessons, 
Ifroissart’s Chronicles having been particularly un- 
interesting, and having produced the very effect 
wliich Ahasuerus desired to obtain from the reading 
of the book of the records of the chronicles, that 
Uncle Julius was summoned. He arrived, and I was 
sent upstairs to “ prepare.” Then, as I knew I was 
going to be whipped anyway, I thought I might as 
well do something horrible to be whipped for, and, as 
soon as I reached the head of the stairs, gave three 
of the most awful, appalling and eldrich shrieks that 
ever were heard in Hurstmonceaux. Then I fled for 
my life. Through the nursery was a small bedroom, 
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in wMcli Lea slept, and here I knew that a lar[ 
black travelling “ imperial ” was kept under the bei 
Under the bed I crawled, and wedged myself ini 
the narrow space behhid the imperial, between it ar 
the wall. I was only just in time. In an instai 
all the household — mother, uncle, servants — wei 
in motion, and 'a search was on foot all over tl 
house. I turn cold still when I remember the agor 
of fright with which I heard Uncle Julius enter tl 
nursery, and then, with which, through a chink, 
could see his large feet moving about the very roo: 
in which I was. He looked under the bed, but he sa 
only a large black box. I held my breath motionles 
and he turned away. Others looked under the bt 
too ; but my concealment was effectual. 

I lay under the bed for an hour — stifling - 
agonised. Then all sounds died away, and I kne 
that the search in the house was over, and that the 
were searching the garden. At last my curiosii 
would no longer allow me to be still, and I ere] 
from under the bed and crawled to the window i 
my mother’s bedroom, whence I could overlook tl 
garden without being seen. Every dark shrub, evei 
odd corner was being ransacked. The whole hous 
hold and the gardeners were engaged in the pursifl 
At last I could see by their actions — for I con 
not hear words — that a dreadful idea had presentc 
itself. In my paroxysms I had rushed down tl 
steep bank, and tumbled or thrown myself into tl 
pond ! I saw my mother look very wretched ar 
Uncle Julius try to calm her. At last they sent fi 
people to drag the pond. Then I could bear n 
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inotlicr's axpiH'ssioii no aiul, from my 

lii^ah window, 1 gavtt a litth* hoof. Instantly all "was 
<dian;j:od; Loa nislu‘d u[jslairs to (‘nihra(*(‘ nn‘ ; tfiern 
was |i:rc\a.t talkinix awd exc'.if anuait, and whilt^ it was 
.u'oin^ir on, I'lndt* dulius was calhal away, and (Wcrv 
one. . . . lona;ot t hat 1 had not Imhw whipptMlI d'haf, 
liowfver, was \hi\ only tinn* 1 (wa*r osaaptMl. 

In t ho nio>t litoral staiso, and in ovory othtaa I was 
la'oiiyiit. up at tln‘ point- of tin* i*od/’ My doaiM/st 
mot Inn* was afraid of ovor-indnlyonoi* that sh«‘ 

always wa*nt. into tho opposilo iwt rmui* : ami hor com 
Stan! hahits of sidf^waniinal ion madr hor driori ih«» 
sliydito.st aot <d’ ospooial kindno>s into whioh oln* Itad 
boon Ijotrayod, and instantl\‘ dotta'Uiino not to roprat. 
it, Novorl hol{‘ss, I iovod hoi* most passionatoly, and 
many loarful fits, ft>r whioh I was >«wot'oly pjinishisl 
a> fil> of nauu'htino», wau’o r«*ally (’atisod hy ain^aiisli 
at tin* thought that I had di^ploasod hoi* or hoim a. 
troiihlo to lioia From novor darin^ 2 ; to oxpross my 

wishos in Wfirds, wldcdi sho wamld havo lliouyhf. it- a. 
duty to moot, iiy an immodiato rofnsah I oarly hooaim* 
a oMward as to t'onroalinjji* wliai I naaily dosiri'd. 1 
roniimihor onoo, in my longinii: for ohihliMi i**mipaii- 
ioiiship, so intonsoly dosirino that- tin* litl-lo roshams 
~a family of ohihlrmi wlat livod in fho parish — 
iniylil ooiiio to pla.y with mo, that. I onfroatodl that 
tli<*y might oomo to h.a\'o toa in fho sunnm'r-lioiisf* on 
my I Iiirstiiionooanx hirthday (tin* <!av of my ai|op» 
aiid that tin* moro rotpnssf, was iio>t only 
rtd*iisi‘ih Inif. so jiuiiishod that I ntwiT ilarml to o\|)rosH 
a wish lo play with any ohild again. At fho saim* 
tiiiio 1 wa-s f.tpirfttl to play with lilllo .\!art*iis, I lion 
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an indulged disagreeable child whom I could not 
endure, and because I was not fond of him, was 
thought intensely selfish and self-seeking. 

As an example of the severe discipline which was 
maintained with regard to me, I remember that one 
day when we went to visit the curate, a lady (Miss 
Garden) very innocently gave me a lollypop, which I 
ate. This crime was discovered when we came home 
by the smell of peppermint, and a large dose of 
rhubarb and soda was at once administered with a 
forcing-spoon, though I was in robust health at the 
time, to teach me to avoid such carnal indulgences as 
lollypops for the future. For two years, also, I was 
obliged to swallow a dose of rhubarb every morning 
and every evening because — according to old-fash- 
ioned ideas — it was supposed to “ strengthen the 
stomach ! ” I am sure it did me a great deal of 
harm, and had much to do with accounting for my 
after sickliness. Sometimes I believe the medicine 
itself induced fits of fretfulness ; but if I cried more 
than usual, it was supposed to be from want of 
additional medicine, and the next morning senna-tea 
was added to the rhubarb. I remember the misery 
of sitting on the back-stairs in the morning and 
having it in a teacup with milk and sugar. 

At a very early age I was made to go to church — 
once, which very soon grew into twice, on a Sunday. 
Uncle Julius’s endless sermons were my detestation. 
I remember some one speaking of him to an old man 
in the parish, and being surprised by the statement 
that he was ^'not a good winter parson,” which was 
explained to mean that he kept the people so long 
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with his s<‘!'!n«)iis, that th(*y ('(Uihl not hoiia^ 

hrfori‘ (lark. 

With tlH‘ utniust. rral kiiahanss of lH‘art, Uiu-hs 
tliilius hah ofttai tin* shar]H*st and most, iiisultiny 
luainicT 1 ha\a‘ known in s[H‘akiny’ In thos«‘ who 

hisayriH‘{l with him. I rtmuanhin* an in>ta!ir{* of this 
wlnm Mi’. Simpkiiison had laudy conic to llin-stimiu- 
ccaux as my unt‘h‘'s curatta llis sistma ihmi a May 
haudsoim* yonuy lady, had coiih* down from London 
to visit him. and my mothm* took laa* to rhtirrlt in 
the carriam*. d'ha! Snndas hajqHaicd to ho Mirhaoh 
mas I hay. As woia* dri\in;j; slowly aw ay frtan 
rhitn'h tlirouo’li fhi* (a*owd <»f those who had formed 
this «‘ony reyat iom Lni'le dnliiis holding the reins. 
someiJiin^ir was sat<l ahoul llie day. W'iihon! a^ Mis-' 
pieio-n (»f ydviny' offenee. Miss Simpkinstan who was 
sitlanv*: lieidiid with me, s*aid, in a. earele--s way, *''• As 
for mt% m\’ ehief asso(-ia.t ion witli iMjehan!ina.M Day is 
a roast goose/' ddien Lmdi* dnlius Inrnecl rmimL 
and, in :i voice of fhiui(lvi\ amlihlo to i*\my one on 
tin* roa4L tcxrlaaiiied, *’'■ Ignorant- anil pOMunipt tmiis 
young woiiiam I He* had never seen her till that 
day. As sins said tc> me yisars aftma when sin* was 
a wift* and mother, **That the Arelnlea.con slmnld 
mt‘ igtmnoif and presumpt uoii.h was trying, st-ill 
1 eoidd hear that very well*, but ihal lie shouhi dare 
to eal! me a. //tfnni/ was not to he endiirisl/' 

However, !ier only adternat ive was to iiear the «'dTrorii 
a-iid he firiveii two mili‘s hmin*, or to iiiHiHt upon 
getting out of fin* caimagi* mid walking lionn^ 
through tin* iiiiid, ainl she c*liose tin* former eonrse, 
itinl affeTwa.rdH iiiy \vln*ii In* ktn*w In‘r good 

ijtialit ii*s, hoth atlmired and like*d ln*r. 
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It must have been about this time that Uncle 
Julius delivered his sermons on “ the Mission of the 
Comforter” at Cambridge, and many of his friends 
used to amuse my mother by describing them. The 
church was crowded, but the congregation was pre- 
pared for sermons of ordinary length. The Halls 
then “ went in ” at three, and when that hour came, 
and there was no sign of a conclusion, great was the 
shuffling of feet. This was especially the case during 
the sermon on “The Church the Light of the World,” 
but Uncle Julius did not care a bit, and went on till 
3.20 quite composedly. 

At this time it used to be said that Uncle Julius 
had five popes — Wordsworth, Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
Frederick Maurice, and Manning.^ They were very 
different certainly, but he was equally up in arms 
if any of these were attacked. 

I was not six years old before my mother — under 
the influence of the Maurices — began to follow out a 
code of penance with regard to me which was worthy 
of the ascetics of the desert. Hitherto I had never 
been allowed anything but roast-mutton and rice- 
pudding for dinner. Now all was changed. The 
most delicious puddings were talked of — dilated 
on — until I became, not greedy, but exceedingly 
curious about them. At length “ le grand moment ” 
arrived. They were put on the table before me, and 
then, just as I was going to eat some of them, they 
were snatched away, and I was told to get up and 
carry them off to some poor person in the village. 
I remember that, though I did not really in the least 

1 See Crabbe Robinson’s Diary. 
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raiT about ili{‘ daiutuas, ] cared excessively about 

I a ‘u s w i‘a 1 1 1 at 1 1 i « * lade of 1 le r i lieo puddings^ of 
wliit'lu aihu* alb I was jiiest iinio(Hiiit. We used at 
Ibis lime In ri*ad a great. <l(‘al about tlic saints^ and 
the names ol Pnlsearp^ Atba-uasiuS;, &c., ])ecauie as 
faminar to im* as those* of our owu houseliold. Per- 
haps tuy midhm*, tbroug»’b Kstluir Man rice ts iulluence^ 
\\a> ju>i a little lligdi (duircli at tliis time, and 
aluays lasted ti> a <‘ertain (^xUmt on Wednesdays and 
Frida \s, on whieh days I was mw'er allowed to eat 
butler nr to ha\t‘ any ])udding. Priseilla Maurice 
al-Mo\ en per.Huatieil F neh* rlulius to lia.v(i a ser\'i(u^ 
in the si'hoolroom al(ih(‘ ])riiHa[>al Aullagai) (hialner 
Strej'i uH .'sbuds' days^ which wa-s atieud(‘d by oiui 
tdd woman and emvelviss. My mot.lH‘r, who always 
a|»pr<ptlaled ehat'itii's all momy she r(‘e.(‘iv(‘d for 
the -ale of my Fiiele August.iis’s s(uanons, also now 
spell! par! tif it in t in* so-ealled nsstoration ’’ of 

I I urn moneeaux Fhurela wlnm all ilui old jxnvs wa^re 
swi'pi awa\ and very IFnleons varnisInMl b(‘n(‘lH^s put 
in fhiur plane. I neh* Julius, as soon as be ))ecaine 
Arehdeaeoin used lo iirt‘a.ch a ]>erf(‘e.t. (‘rusad(‘ a-gaanst 
pews, ami often went, saav and baannuu' in lia-nd, to 
bi'gin the Wiirk in tho villagi* ehurelnjs wutli his own 
hands. 

Our own life lliroii^ii tlnssi* yt*aa\s e-ontinmul to be 
of the most priiidtivi* and simph’s kind. A new book 
■ora iiiwv llowiu’ was Its gn*a..b‘st (uamt.-— an (wemt to 
be elironieiia! and witieh only cairns onea* or twic(‘ a 
\'ear. Many liflle luxiiricxs, most common now^ were 
imt irnamted ihem *Htei*bpcms ajnl wax-matebes for 
iiislaiiei% a mb ;iiiioiigst n thousand otlua* unobserved 
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deficiencies, there were no night-lights, except of a 
most rudimentary kind. No one ever thought of 
having baths in their rooms then, even in the most 
comfortable houses : a footpan or a “bidet” was the 
utmost luxury attempted. 

It was in the spring of 1839 that I had my first 
associations with death. Often, in my earliest child- 
ish days, had I seen the sweet and charming Lady 
Parry, who, as Bella Stanley, had been one of the 
dearest friends of my mother’s youth. While our 
dear cousins Charlotte and Emma Leycester were at 
Lime, the news came of her death, and I remember 
how they and my mother sate over the fire crying, 
and of gradually understanding the cause, and of 
tears being renewed for several mornings afterwards, 
when details were received from Sir Edward Parry 
and old Lady Stanley. 


From MY Mother’s Journal. 

Lime^ Jione 18, 1839. During a week spent in 
London, Augustus was part of every day with his brothers 
and sister. Their first meeting was at Sheen. Augustus 
was much excited before they came, and when he saw his 
brothers, threw himself on my neck and kissed me passion- 
ately. They were soon intimate, and he was very much 
delighted at playing with them, and was not made fretful 
by it. There seemed to be a strong feeling of affection 
awakened towards them, unlike anything he has shown to 
other children. I have begun to teach Augustus to draw, 
but it is wearisome work from his inattention. . . . His 
delight in flowers and knowledge of their names is greater 
than ever, and it is equally necessary to control his gratifi- 
cation in this as in other pleasures. The usual punish- 
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ment for his impatience over dressing is to have no garden 
flowers. 

“In all the books of education I do not find what I 
believe is the useful view taken of the actual labour of 
learning to read — that of forcing the child’s attention to 
a thing irksome to it and without interest. The task is 
commonly spoken of as a means to an end, necessary 
because the information in books cannot otherwise be 
obtained, and it is to be put off till the child’s interest in 
the information is excited and so made a pleasure to him. 
Now it seems to me to be an excellent discipline whereby 
daily some self-denial and command may be acquired in 
overcoming the repugnance to doing from duty that which 
has in itself no attraction. In the first struggle to fix the 
attention and learn that which is without interest, but 
which m%ist he done^ a habit is gained of great importance. 
And in this way nothing is better suited to the purpose 
than the lesson of reading, even though little progress may 
be made for a long time. 

“ I find in giving any order to a child, it is always better 
not to look to see if he obeys, but to take it for granted it 
will be done. If one appears to doubt the obedience, 
there is occasion given for the child to hesitate, ‘ Shall I 
do it or no ? ’ If you seem not to question the possibility 
of non-compliance, he feels a trust committed to him to 
keep and fulfils it. It is best never to repeat a command, 
never to answer the oft-asked question ‘ why ? ’ 

“Augustus would, I believe, always do a thing if 
reasoned with about it, but the necessity of obedience with- 
out reasoning is specially necessary in such a disposition as 
his. The will is the thing that needs being brought into 
subjection. 

“The withholding a pleasure is a safe punishment for 
naughtiness, more safe, I think, than giving a reward for 
goodness. ‘ If you are naughty I must punish you, ’ is 
often a necessary threat: but it is not good to hold out a 
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led through it towards the cathedral, which it 
entered after passing the mysterious chapel-door with 
its wrought-iron grille, and a quaint little court, in 
which a raven and a sea-gull, two of the many pets 
of my uncle the Bishop, usually disported themselves ! 
Then, in the garden were the old gateway and the 
beautiful ruin of the first bishop’s palace, and, beyond 
the ruin, broad walks in the kitchen-garden, ending 
in a summer-house, and a grand old mulberry-tree in 
a corner. Outside the grounds of the Palace, it was 
a joy to go with Lea by the old gate-house over the 
Ferry to Household Heath, where delightful pebbles 
were to be picked up, and to the Cow Tower by the 
river "Wensum : and sometimes Aunt Kitty took me 
in the carriage to Bramerton, where my kind old 
uncle taught me the names of all the different fossils, 
which I have never forgotten to this day. 

My Aunt Kitty was deeply interesting, but also 
very awful to me. I could always tell when she 
thought I was silly by her looks, just as if she said 
it in words. I was deadfully afraid of her, but irre- 
sistibly attracted to her. Like my mother, 1 never 
differed from her opinion or rebelled ‘against her 
word. She was pleased with my attempts to draw, 
and tried to teach me, drawing before me from very 
simple objects, and then leaving me her outlines to 
copy, before attempting to imitate the reality. 

My cousins, Mary and Kate, had two rooms filled 
with pictures and other treasures, which were ap- 
proached by a very steep staircase of their own. I 
soon began to be especially devoted to Kate, but I 
thought it perfect rapture to pay both of them visits 
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piteously afraid of. I do not tliink he was quite 
comfortable and at home with any one except his 
two sisters. But he noticed me a good deal as a 
child, and told me stories out of the History of 
England, which I liked immensely. Hugh Pearson, 
afterwards my dear friend, recollected how, on over- 
hearing him and Arthur in the chapel talking about 
the inscription on the tomb of Bishop Sparrow, who 
wrote the “ Rationale,” I exclaimed, “ Oh cousin 
Arthur, do tell me about Bishop Sparrow and the 
Russian lady.” I used to play with the children of 
Canon Wodehouse, who, with his charming wife. 
Lady Jane, lived close to the Palace. With their two 
youngest daughters, Emily and Alice, I was great 
friends, and long kept up a childish correspondence 
with them on the tiniest possible sheets of paper. 
Emily had bright red hair, but it toned down, and 
after she grew up she was very much admired as 
Mrs. Legh of Lyme. On the way to the Ferry lived 
Professor Sedgwick, who was always very kind to 
me. He once took me with him to a shop and 
presented me with a great illustrated “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 


From MY MoTriEifs Journal. 

^^Stokc^ Fch. 12, 1840. Augustus’s chief delight of late 
has been stories out of the History of England, and tlic 
‘ Chapter of Kings ’ is a continual source of interest and 
pleasure. His inemoiy in these things is very strong and 
his quick apjii’cliension of times and circumstances. I 
should say the historical organ was very decided in him, 
and he seems to have it to 'the exclusion of the sim])le 
cliildlike view of everything common to his age. In read- 
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ing the account of the flood yesterday he asked, ‘ What 
books did Noah take into the Ark? he must have taken a 
Bible. ’ — ‘No — the people lived after his time. ’ — ‘ Then 
he must have had one of Adam and Eve and Cain and 
Abel.’ — ‘ How dreadful it must have been for Noah to see 
all the dead bodies when he came out of the Ark. ’ 

‘‘‘How much ground there will be when we all die!^ 
— ‘ Why so ? ’ — ‘ Because we shall all turn to dust. ’ 

“There is a strong predominance of the intellectual 
over the moral feeling in him, I fear, and it must be my 
endeavour always to draw out and encourage the love of 
what is good and noble in character and action. His eyes, 
however, always fill with tears on hearing- any trait of this, 
kind, and he readily melts at any act of self-denial or 
affection, so that his talking little of these things must not 
perhaps be dwelt upon as a sure sign of not estimating 
them.” 

August 5. There is just the same greediness in 
Augustus now about books that there used to be about 
flowers, and I have to restrain the taste for novelty and 
excitement. Reading of a little girl who was fond of her 
Bible, he said, ‘ I should not have been so. I like my fat 
Yellow Book much better, but I like the Bible far better 
than the Prayer-Book- I do not like that at all.’ ” 

In this year of 1840, Uncle Julius accepted the 
Archdeaconry of Lewes, which wrought a change in 
our quiet life from the great number of clergy who 
were now constant guests at the Rectory and the 
greater frequency of clerical subjects of discussion at 
Lime. Once a year also, we went regularly to Hast- 
ings for a night before my uncle gave his charge to 
the clergy, driving back late afterwards through the 
hot lanes. I always liked this expedition and scram- 
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bling about with Lea on the mile of open common 
which then intervened between St. Leonards and 
Hastings : but it was dreadfully tantalising, when I 
was longing to go to the sea on the second day, that 
I was expected to remain for hours in the hot St. 
Clement’s Church, while the sermon and charge were 
going on, and that the charge, of which I understood 
nothing except that I hated it, sometimes lasted three 
hours ! 

Mr. John Nassau Simpkinson ^ was now curate to 
my uncle, and lived in “ the Curatage ” at Gardner 
Street with his sister Louisa and her friend Miss 
Dixon, whom we saw constantly. They persuaded 
my mother to have weekly “parish tea-parties,” at 
which all the so-called “ladies of the parish” came 
to spend the evening, drink tea, and worlc for the 
poor, while one of them read aloud from a Missionary 
Report. I think it was also at the suggestion of 
Miss Simpkinson that my mother adopted a little 
Hindoo girl (whom of course she never saw), putting 
her to school, paying for her, and otherwise providing 
for her. 

A little excitement of our quiet summer was the 
marriage, in our old church, of my half-uncle Gusta- 
vus Hare, then a handsome young officer, to a pretty 
penniless Miss Annie Wright. It was a most impru- 
dent marriage, and would probably have been broken 
off at the last moment, if my mother had not 
been melted by their distress into settling something 
(£1200 I think) upon them. I remember that it 
was thought a good omen that a firefly (one had 

1 He died Hector of North Creake, April, 18.04. 
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never been seen at Hurstmonceaux before) perched, 
with its little lamp, upon the bride on the evening 
before the marriage. Mrs. Gusta\ais Hare proved an 
admirable wife and a good mother to her army of 
children. They lived- for some time in Devonshire, 
and then in Ireland : whence, in 1868, they went to 
Australia, and afterwards passed entirely out of the 
family horizon, though I believe many of the children 
are still living. 

In the autumn, a great enjoyment was driving in 
our own little carriage, with “ Dull,” the old horse 
(mother. Uncle Julius, Lea, and I), to spend a few 
days with the Penrh 3 ms at Sheen, sleeping at God- 
stone and passing through Ashdown Forest. In those 
days, however, hy starting early and posting, the 
journey from Lime to London could be accomplished 
in one day, but our annual journey from London 
to Stoke (in Shropshire) occupied three days. My 
mother and I used to play at “gates and stiles,” 
counting them, through the whole journey. Un- 
luckily the swinging motion of our great travelling 
chariot always made me so sick that I had a horror 
of these journeys ; but we had pleasant hours in the 
evenings at the old posting-inns, with their civil old- 
fashioned servants and comfortable sitting-rooms with 
the heavy mahogany furniture which one so seldom 
sees now, and sometimes we arrived early enough for 
a walk, which had all the interest of an expedition 
into an unknown territory. Well do I remember 
certain fields near the comfortable old inn of Chapel 
House, and the daisies which Lea and I used to pick 
there. After my Aunt Kitty gave me my first taste 
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for antiquities when showing me, at Stoke, the 
picture of Old Time in the frontispiece of Grose’s 
'^Antiquities,” these journeys had a fresh interest, 
and greatly did I delight in the glimpse of Bram- 
bletye House, as we passed thi’ough Ashdown Forest, 
and the little tower of Stafford Castle at the top of its 
wooded hill. Once also we slept at Peterborough and 
saw its cathedral, and on the way to Norwich it was 
always an ecstasy to see and draw Thetford Abbey. 

On the third day from London, when evening was 
drawing to a close, we began to reach familiar scenes 
the inn of “the Loggerheads,” with the sign of 
the two heads and the motto — 

“ W e three 
Loggerheads be.^^ 

Market-Drayton, paved with round pebbles, over 
which the carriage jolted violently, the few lamps 
being lighted against the black and white houses at 
the dark street corners ; Little Drayton shabbier still, 
with the gaiidy sign of the Lord Hill public-house, 
then of “The Conquering Hero,” with the same 
intention : Stoke Heath, at that time a wild pine- 
wood carpeted with heather •• some narrow lanes 
between high hedgerows: a white gate in a hollow 
with river-watered meadows: a drive between steep 
mossy banks with beech-trees, and a glimpse of an 
old church and tufted islands rising from the river 
in the flat meadows beyond : then the long windows 
and projecting porch of a white house with two 
gables. As we drove up, we could see through the 
windows two figures rising hastily from their red 
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armchairs on either side of the fire — an ancient lady 
in a rather smart cap, and an old gentleman with 
snow-white hair and the dearest face in the world — 
Grannie and Grandpapa. 

The happiest days of my childish years were all 
condensed in the five months which we annually 
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spent at Stoke (away from Uncle Julius, Aunt Geor- 
giana, and the Maurices). Grandpapa did not take 
much notice of my existence, but when he did it was. 
always in kindness, though I believe he had rather 
resented my adoption. Grannie (who was only my 
mother’s stepmother but married to Grandpapa when 
she was quite a child) was tremendously severe, but 
also very good to me ; she never “ kept me at a 
distance,” so, though she often punished me, I was 
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the men and maids have then breakfast at the long 
table in the servants’ hall : the maids had only great 
bowls of bread and milk; tea and bread and 
butter were never thought of below the housekeeper’s 
room. 

I did my lessons in my mother’s room upstairs, 
which, as she always brought with her a picture of 
the four Hare brothers, and certain books from 
home in familiar covers, suggested a salutary reminis- 
cence of Uncle Julius. Spelling and geography were 
always trials, the latter because the geography book 
was so dreadfully uninteresting : it told us how many 
inhabitants there were in the States of Lucca and 
Modena. I never had any playthings at Stoke : my 
amusement was to draw on all the bits of paper I 
could get hold of ; but I only drew two subjects, over 
and over again — the Day of Judgment, and Adam 
and Eve being turned out of Paradise: these were 
of inexhaustible interest. Sometimes I was allowed 
to have the little volumes of Voyages and Travels ” 
to look at (I have them now), with the enchanting 
woodcuts of the adventures of Columbus, Cortes, and 
Pizarro : and there were certain little books of 
Natural History, almost equally delightful, which 
lived on the same shelf of the great bookcase in the 
drawing-room, and were got down by a little flight of 
red steps. ' 

I scarcely ever remember Grannie as going out, 
except sometimes to church. She was generally in 
one extreme or other of inflammation or cold; but 
it never went beyond a certain point, and when she 
was thought to be most ill, she suddenly got wnlh 
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Grandpapa used to walk with my mother in the high 
“ rope-walk ” at the top of the field, and I used to 
frisk away from them and find amusement in the 
names which my mother and her companions had 
cut on the beech-trees in their youth ; in the queer 
dark corners of rock-work and shrubbery : m the 
deliciously high sweet box hedge at the bottom of 
the kitchen-garden; and most of all in the pretty 
little river Clarence, which flowed to join the Terne 
under a wooden bridge in a further garden which 
also belonged to the Rectory. But, if Grandpapa 
was not with us, we used to go to the islands in the 
Terne, reached by straight paths along the edge of 
wide ditches in the meadows. Two wooden bridges 
in succession led to the principal island, which was 
covered with fine old willow-trees, beneath which 
perfect masses of snowdrops came up in spring. At 
tlie end was a little bathing-house, painted white 
inside, and surrounded with cupboards, where I used 
to conceal various treasures, and find them agam 
the following year. I also buried a bii'd near the 
bathing-house, and used to dig it up every year to 
see how the skeleton was getting on. My mother 
had always delightful stories to tell of this island in 
her own childhood, and of her having twice tumbled 
into the river : I was never tired of hearing them. 

Another great enjoyment was to find .skeleton- 
leaves, chiefly lime-leaves. There was a damp 
meadow which we called “the skeleton-ground” from 
the number we found there. ‘ I have never seen any 
since my childhood, but I learnt a way then of filling 
up the fibres with gum, after which one could paint 
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upon them. Our man-servant, John Gidman, used to 
make beautiful arrows for me with the reeds which 
grew in the marshy meadows or by “Jackson’s Pool ” 
(a delightful place near which snowdrops grew wild), 
and I used to “go out shooting” with a bow. Also, 
in one of the lumber-rooms I found an old spinning- 
wheel, upon which I used to spin all the wool I could 
pick off the hedges : and there was a little churn in 
which it was enchanting to make butter, but this 
was only allowed as a great treat. 

I always found the Shropshire lanes infinitely 
more amusing than those at Hurstmonceaux. Beyond 
the dirty village where we used to go to visit “ Molly 
Latham and Hannah Berry” was a picturesque old 
water-mili, of which Grandpapa had many sketches. 
Then out of the hedge came two streamlets through 
pipes, which to me had all the beauty of waterfalls. 
Close to the Terne stood a beautiful old black and 
white farmhouse called Petsey. The Hodnet Lane 
(delightfully productive of wool), which ran in front 
of it, led also to Cotton, a farmhouse on a hill, 
whither my mother often went to visit “Anne 
Beacoll,” and which was infinitely amusing to me. 
At the corner of the farmyard was a gigantic stone, 
of which I wonder to this day how it got there, 
which Grandpapa always told me to put in my 
pocket. But I hked best of all to beguile my mother 
in another direction through a muddy lane, in which 
we were half swamped, to Helshore, for there, on a 
promontory above the little river, where she remem- 
bered an old house in her childhood, the crocuses and 
polyanthuses of the deserted garden were still to be 
found in spring under the moss-grown apple-trees. 
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the multitude of figures always left something to be 
discovered. At the end of the room was a “ horse ” 
— a sort of stilted chair on high springs, for exercise 
on wet days. 

In the evenings my mother used to read aloud 
to her old parents. Miss Strickland’s ‘^Queens of 
England ” came out then, and were all read aloud in 
turn. If I found the book beyond my comprehen- 
sion, I was allowed, till about six years old, to amuse 
myself with some ivory fish, which I believe were 
intended for card-markers. Occasionally Margaret, 
the housemaid, read aloud, and very well too. 
She also sang beautifully, having been thoroughly 
well trained by Mrs. Leycester, and I never hear the 
Collect, “ Lord of all power and might ” without 
thinking of her. Grannie was herself celebrated for 
reading aloud, having been taught by Mrs. Siddons, 
with whom her family were very intimate, and she 
gave me the lessons she had received, making me 
repeat the single line, “ The quality of Mercy is not 
strained,” fifty or sixty times over, till I had exactly 
the right amount of intonation on each syllable, her 
delicate ear detecting the slightest fault. Afterwards 
I was allowed to read — to devour — an old brown 
copy of “ Percy’s Reliques,” and much have I learnt 
from those noble old ballads. How cordially I agree 
with Professor Shairp, who said that if any one made 
serious study of only two books — Percy’s ‘^Reliques” 
and Scott’s “Minstrelsy” — he would “give himself 
the finest, freshest, and most inspiring poetic 
education that is possible in our age.” 

My mother’s “religion” made her think reading 
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-ny novel, or any kind of work of fiction, absolutely 
ockecl at this time, but Grannie took in “Pickwick,” 
irliich was coming out in numbers. She read it by 
er dressing-room fire with closed doors, and her old 
aaid, Cowbourne, well on the watch against intruders 
— “ elle prenait la peine de s’en divertir avec tout le 
espect du monde ; ” and I used to pick the fragments 
ut of the waste-paper basket, piece them together, 
nd read them too. 

Sundays were far less horrid at Stoke than at 
ome, for Grannie generally found something for me 
0 do. Most primitive were the church services, very 
ifferent indeed from the ritualism which has reigned 
t Stoke since, and which is sufficient to bring the 
Id grandparents out of their graves. In our day 
he Eectory-pew bore a carved inscription — 

God prosper y® Kynge long in tliys lande 

And grant that Papystrie never have y“ vper hande, 


ut the present Rector has removed it. 

I can see the congregation stiU in imagination, 
he old women in their red cloaks, and large black 
onnets ; the old men with their glistening brass 
uttons, and each with his bunch of southern-wood 
— “ old man ” — to snuff at. In my childhood the 
Lines of the hymns were always given with a pitch- 
lipe. “ Dame Dutton’s School ” used to be ranged 
ound the altar, and the grand old alabaster tomb 
f Sir Reginald Corbet, and if any of the children 
ehaved ill during the service, they were turned up 
,nd soundly whipped then and there, their outcries 
aingling oddly with the responses of the congre- 
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gation. But in those days, now considered so be- 
nighted, there was sometimes real devotion. People 
sometimes said real prayers even in church, before 
the times since which the poor in the village 
churches are so frequently compelled to say their 
prayers to music. The curates always came to 
luncheon at the Rectory on Sundays. They wei’e 
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always compelled to come in ignominiously at the 
back door, lest they should dirty the entrance : only 
Mr. Egerton was allowed to come in at the front 
door, because he was “a, gentleman born.” How 
Grannie used to bully the curates ! They were 
expected not to talk at luncheon, if they did they 
were soon put down. “ Tea-table theology ” was un- 
known in those days. As soon as the curates had 
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swallowed a proper amount of cold veal, they were 
called upon to “ give an account to Mrs. Leycester ” 
of all that they had done in the week in the four 
cpiarters of the parish — Eton, Ollerton, Wistanswick, 
and Stoke — and soundly were they rated if their 
actions did not correspond with her mtentions. After 
the curates, came the school-girls to practise their 
singing, and my mother was set down to strum the 
piano by the hour together as an accompaniment, 
Avhile Grannie occupied herself in seeing that they 
opened their mouths wide- enough, dragging the 
mouths open by force, and, if they would not smg 
properly, putting her fingers so far down their 
throats that she made them sick. One day, when 
she was doing this, Margaret Beeston bit her vio- 
lently. Mr. Egerton was desired to talk to her 
jifterwards about the wickedness of her conduct. 
“ How could you be such a naughty girl, Margaret, 
as to bite Mrs. Leycester ? ” — “ What ’n her put her 
fingers down my throat for? oi’ll boite she harder 
next time,” replied the impenitent Margaret. 

Grannie used to talk of chaney (china), laylocks 
(lilacs), and gould (gold) : of the Prooshians and 
the Rooshians : of things being “plaguey dear” or 
“ plaguey bad.” In my childhood, however, half 
my elders used such expressions, which now seem 
to be almost extinct. “ Obleege me by passing the 
cowcuinber,” Uncle Julius always used to say. 

There were always three especial sources of 
turmoil at Stoke — the curates, the butlers, and the 
gardeners. Grannie was very severe to all her 
dependants, but to no one more than to three 
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young protegees who lived with her in turn — Eliza 
Lathom, Emma Hunt, and Charlotte Atkinson — 
whom she fed on ski m -milk and dry bread, and 
treated so harshly that the most adventurous and 
youngest of them, Charlotte Atkinson,^ ran away 
altogether, joined a party of strolling players, and 
eventually married an actor (Mr. Tweedie). I re- 
member Girannie going down into the kitchen one 
day and scolding the cook till she could bear it no 
longer, when she seized the dinner-bell from the shelf 
and rang it in her ears till she ran out of the 
kitchen. When there was ‘‘a wash” at Stoke, which 
was about every third week, it was a rule with 
Grannie that, summer or winter, it must always 
begin at one A. m. At that hour old Hannah Berry 
used to arrive from the village, the coppers were 
heated and the maids at work. The ladies-maids, 
who were expected to do all the fine muslins, &c., 
themselves, had also always to be at the wash-tubs 
at three a. m. — by candlelight. If any one was late, 
the housekeeper reported to Mrs. Leycester, who was 
soon down upon them pretty sharply. Generally, 
however, her real practical kindness and generosity 
prevented any one minding Mrs. Leycester’ s severity ; 
it was looked ujion as only “ her way ; ” for people 
were not so tender in those days as they are now, 
and certainly no servant would have thought of 
giving up a place which was essentially a good one 
because they were a little roughly handled by their 
mistress. In those days servants were as liable to 
personal chastisement as the children of the house, 

1 Afterwards Mrs. ChattertoD. 
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and would as little thought of resenting it. “ You 
don’t suppose I ’m going to hurt my fingers in boxing 
your ears,” said Grannie, when about to chastise the 
school children she was teaching, and she would take 
up a book from the table and use it soundly, and 
then say, “Now we mustn’t let the other ear be 
jealous,” and turn the child round and lay on again 
on the other side. Grannie constantly boxed her 
housemaids’ ears, and alas ! when he grew very old, 
she used to box dear Grandpapa’s, though she loved 
him dearly, the great source of offence being that he 
would sometimes slyly give the servant’s elbow a 
tip when his daily table-spoonful of brandy was being 
poured out. 

As I have said. Grannie was quite devoted to 
Grandpapa, yet as she was twenty years younger, 
his great age could not but accustom her to the 
thought of his death, and she constantly talked before 
him, to his great amusement, of what she should do 
as a widow. Judge Leycester (“Uncle Hugh”), my 
grandfather’s brother, had left her a house in New 
Street, Spring Gardens, and whenever Mary Stanley 
went to Stoke, she used to make her write down the 
difierent stages and distances to London to be ready 
for her removal. Frequently the family used to be 
startled by a tremendous “ rat-a-tat-tat-tat,” on the 
dining-room door. Grannie had ordered Richard, the 
young footman, up, and was teaching liim how to 
give “ a London knock ” — it was well he should be 
prepared. One day the party sitting in the drawing- 
room were astonished to see the family carriage 
drive up to the door, with Spragg the butler on the 
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box. “ I was only seeing how Spragg will look as 
coachman when your Grandpapa is dead,” said 
Grannie, and Grandpapa looked on at the arrange- 
ments and enjoyed them heartily. 

As for dear Grandpapa himself, he was always 
happy. He would amuse himself for hours in 
touching up in grey or brown his own (very feeble) 
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sketches in Switzerland or France. Being a great 
classical scholar, he also read a great deal of Italian 
and Latin poetry, and addressed a Latin ode to his 
daughter-in-law Lady Charlotte Penrhyn when he 
was in his ninety-second year! This kind aunt of 
my childhood — “ Aunt Nin,” as I always called lier 
— was a very simple person, utterly without preten- 
sion, but because she was Lord Derby’s daughter, 
Grannie always treated her as the great person of 
the family. When we went to Stoke, no difference 
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wliatever was made in the house, the stair-carpets 
were not laid down, and though the drawing-room 
was constantly lived in, its furniture was all swathed 
in brown holland after the fashion of an uninhabited 
London house. When the Stanleys or Leycesters of 
Toft came to Stoke, the stair-carpet was put down 
and the covers-covers were taken off; but on the 
rare occasions when Aunt Penrhyn came to Stoke — 
oh sublime moment ! — the covers themselves were 
taken off. 

From our constant winter walk — “ the Rope 
Walk ” — my mother and I could see Hodnet Tower, 
of which Grandpapa had at one time been Rector 
as well as of Stoke. Bishop Heber had been Rector 
before him, and in his time my mother had found 
much of her chief happiness at Hodnet, from sources 
which I did not understand, when I used so often to 
walk up and down with her on Sundays, listening 
to the beautiful Hodnet bells. In my childhood, 
Mrs. Cholmondeley was living at Hodnet Hall, having 
been Mary Heber, the Bishop’s sister. She was very 
kind to me, writing for my instruction in English 
history a “ Chapter of Kings,” of which I can only 
remember the last two lines, which were rather 
irreverent : 

William the Fourth was a long time sick, 

And then was succeeded by little Queen Vic.” 


It was a great event at Stoke when my mother 
was allowed to have the carriage, though what John 
Minshull the coachman generally did no one could 
ever find out. If we drove, it was generally to 
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wards Ijord Hill), Sir U-olnai, Sir FraiHiiSj Sir Nocd, and 
(a»I()n(‘l (dt‘in(‘nt. Hill, ware in the liai/tle of Wainrlou, 
and iny iiioth(‘r has often doscaalxal to ino I ht^ siokiaiing 
sus[)(‘nst‘ in watchin^^' for the postnain after Ihe lii'st 
news of tlu^ t*ngag(ani‘nt had eoni{\ wiili lJi(‘ aJniosl, 
<*(‘!laintA' that at haist sonn^ of th(‘. !)rotlu‘rs must 
killtal. Miss Kinina was deput^ed to nau^iva^ tlu‘ ncnvs, 
as th(‘ sis1(‘r of stroni^(‘st luu've^ hut, whtai sh(‘ lusard 
that all her brothers wtna* sale (only Sir Robert b(‘iiri4‘ 
sli.ii'litly wound(‘d), sh(‘ faint(‘d away. Lord Hill uscal 
to i’id(‘ to s(*e my ( irandfat li<‘r upon t.h(‘ (^luir^HU* lu^ 
rodt‘ at Wattu'loo, whieh horses had sueJi a r(‘putation, 
that ])iM)plt‘ would eoino from jj!;r{‘at, distan(*^^s mort^ 
even to see tlu‘ hors(‘ than Loi*d Hill hims(‘lf. In 
<*arlit‘r days, tin* family a-t HaAvkeston(‘ ns(‘d to la* 
likt‘ne(l to that of the Osbaldistons in Rob Roy — 
and had all tin* saim* <d(‘m(‘nts ~ fJa* (‘haplaiip the 
solditu’s, the sportsmen, iLt* fox-hunter, the lishmanan, 
and In Ra.ehel (dau^uhfer of tin* Holom*! Hill who was 
killed hy a, fall from his hors(*) a, v<*ry hatnisome 
Diana, Vm’inm, with fraaik nafnraJ mamn‘rs: piaiph* 
<’alied ln*r '’Mhe Rose* of Hawki*s(tnnn” My motJnn* 

ijften ns«‘d te, reeall Inuv nnnarkahh* it, was that, 

llioiiyh, when eatherial at honna tin* fainily seemed 
to have iHMJther purpose* than to pin*sin* tin* aimise*- 
nieiils fd a. eearntry lib*, whvu eallc*d on hy t.h(‘ir 

i’oiinfry tt^ yo forth in ln‘r s(‘rvie(*, none* of ln*r sons 
\ve*re s<i hrave, inaie nnua* s(*lf»d(*voted, than tin* Hill 
brol hers. 

When all the family W(*r(,* at. I laAvkestone, tLey 
dined esarly and had a hot. snpp(‘r at, nine o'eloedi. 

As tin* family interests wt»r(^ e'onfnnni to^ sporting\ 
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Buntingsdale, a fine old brick bouse of the last 
century standing at the end of a terraced garden, 
with lime avenues above the Terne, near Market 
Drayton. Here Mr. and Mrs. Tayleur hved with 
their four daughters — Mary, Harriet, Lucy, and 
Emma, who were very severely brought up, though 
their father was hnmensely rich. The old fashion 
was kept up at Buntingsdale of all the daughters 
being expected to spend the whole morning with 
their mother in the morning-room at work round a 
round table, and formahty in everything was the 
rule. Yet many of my childish pleasures came from 
Buntingsdale, and I was always glad when we turned 
out of the road and across some turnip-fields, which 
were then the odd approach to the lime avenue on 
the steep bank above the shining Terne, and to see 
the brilliant border of crocuses under the old garden 
wall as we drove up to the house. The eldest 
daughter, Mary, who looked then like a delicate 
china figure and always smelt of lavender and rose- 
leaves, used to show me her shell cabinet and her 
butterflies, and teach me to collect snail-shells ! The 
bright energetic second daughter, Harriet, drew 
capitally and encouraged my early interest in aid. 
The other two daughters, Lucy and Emma, died 
young, almost at the same time : my chief recollec- 
tion is of their bending over their eternal worsted- 
work, very pale and fragile, and their passing away 
is one of my earliest impressions of death. 

The other neighbours whom we saw most of wert; 
the Hills of Hawkestone, then a very numerous 
family. Five of the brothers — Sir Eowland (after- 
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wards Lord Hill), Sir Robert, Sir Francis, Sir Noel, anc 
('oloiH'l (JUanent Hill, were in tlie battle of Waterloo 
and my mother has often described to me the sickening 
susp(‘ns(i in watching for the postman after the firs' 
news of the (mgagement had come, with the almos 
eertaiid.y that at least some of the brothers must b( 
killed. jMiss Kmmawas deputed to receive the news 
as tlie sist(ir of strongest nerve, but when she hean 
t hat all her brothers were safe (only Sir Robert beinj 
slight ly woumhHl), she fainted away. Lord Hill use( 
to ride t.o se(t my (Irandfather upon the charger In 
rode at Wai('rlo(», whhdi horse had such a reputation 
that p(‘o|ile wonld come from great distances mor 
<‘vi‘n to stH! th(i hors(“. than Ijord Hill himself. Ii 
<‘arlier days, tln^ family at Hawkestone used to b 
lik(‘iied to that, of th(^ Oshaldistons in “ Rob Roy ” — 
ami had all the sanui (!lemmd,s — the chaplain, th 
soldiers, t lii^ sportsnum, the fox-luinter, the fishermar 
and in Rachel (daughhn’ of the. Colonel Hill who wa 
killed l)y a fall from his liorsc;) a van-y handsom 
Diana Vernon, with fraidc nat.ural manners: peopl 
<%'tlli'il her ‘‘the Rose of Hawkestomo” My mothc 
id'leii used to recall how rema,rkal)le it was tha 
though, when ga,ther(‘d at honui, the family scseme 
to have no oth(*r purpi>se tha,n to pursue the amus( 
ments of a country lile, wlam called on by thei 
c(mnt,ry to go forth in her siu'vice, none ol her soi 
wen* so brave, noiu* more s(df-d(iVoi,e(I, than the Hi 
1 trot hers. 

Wlnm all the family wt'nt at Hawkestone, the 
<lined early and had a liot suitper at nine o’clocl 
As the family interests watre conlined to sportiu| 
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the conversation was not very lively, and was re- 
lieved by the nncles endeavouring to provoke each 
other and the young ones — to yawn ! no very diffi- 
cult task, seeing they had nothuig to do. The eldest 
Miss HiU (Maria) was a very primitive-looking per- 
son, with hair cut short, and always insisted upon 
sitting alone at a side-table that no one might see 
her eat ; but I cannot remember whether she was. 
alive in my time, or whether I have only heard of 
her. Even in the days of a comparative inattention 
to those niceties of feminine attire now universally 
attended to, the extraordinary head-gear worn by the 
Misses Hill, their tight gowns, and homely appear- 
ance, were matter for general remark. But if they 
lacked in these points, they vied with their brothers, 
in the possession of brave hearts and loving sympa- 
thies — “ Every eye blessed them : every tongue gave 
witness ” to their active benevolence. 

In true patriarchal style, the six children of the 
eldest of the Hill brothers were brought up with the 
uncles and aunts at Hawkestone Hall, nor was any 
change made when the father’s sudden death left a 
young widow to be tended with all the kindness of 
real brethren in the old family home. At length the- 
grandfather died, and Sir Rowland, then about 
eighteen, succeeded. But when his affairs were 
inquired into, it was found, that in consequence 
of very serious losses in a county bankruptcy and 
from mismanagement of the estate, there was a. 
heavy debt upon the property, which, at best, it 
would take years to liquidate. A plan of rescue 
presented itself to Mrs. Hill, the young baronet’s. 
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mother, who was a clever and kind-hearted woman, 
but lacked the simplicity of her sisters-in-law. A 
rich merchant, a Mr. Clegg from Manchester, had 
bought the estate adjoining Hawkestone. His only 
grand-daughter was then scarcely more than a child ; 
but it was as great an object of desire to old Mr. 
Clegg to ally his child with an ancient and respected 
family and to procure for her the rank and station 
which his gold could not obtain, as it was to Mrs. 
Hill to replenish her son’s empty treasury, and enable 
him to keep up the family place. A compact for 
the future was soon settled. In a few years, how- 
ever, the fatal illness of Mr. Clegg obliged Mrs. Hill 
to hurry matters, and over her grandfather’s death- 
bed Sir Eowland was married to the girl of fifteen. 
Immediately after the ceremony Mr. Clegg died. 
Mrs. Hill then took the girl-bride home, and educated 
her with her own niece, no one suspecting her secret. 
Sir Rowland went abroad. When two years had 
elapsed, Mrs. Hill also went abroad with “Miss 
Clegg ” — who returned as the wife of Sir Rowland, 
received with great festivities. The marriage was a 
most happy one. The unassuming gentleness of the 
lady was as great as if she had been born in the 
station to which she was called : and in the charities 
of social and domestic life and the exercise of the 
widest-hearted benevolence to all around her, she 
long reigned at Hawkestone.’- Her son Rowland was 
only a year older than myself, and was the nearest 
approach to a boy-acquaintance that I had quite as 
a child. 

i Ann, Viscountess Hill, died Oct. 31, 1891. 
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Hawkestone was and is one of the most enchanting 
places in England. There, the commonplace hedges 
and fields of Shropshire are broken by a ridge of high 
red sandstone cliffs most picturesque in form and 
colour, and overgrown by old trees with a deep 
valley between them, where great herds of deer feed 
in the shadow. On one side is a grotto, and a mar- 
vellous cavern — “the Druid’s Cave” — in which I 
used to think a live Druid, a guide dressed up in 
white with a wreath, appearing through the yellow 
light, most bewildering and mysterious. On the 
other side of the valley rise some castellated ruins 
called “the Red Castle.” There was a book at 
Stoke Rectory about the history of this castle in the 
reign of King Arthur, which made it the most inter- 
esting place in the world to me, and I should no 
more have thought of questioning the fight of Sir 
Ewaine and Sir Hue in the valley, and the reception 
of the former by “ the Lady of the Rock,” and the 
rescue of Sir Gawaine from the gigantic Carados by 
Sir Lancelot, than I should have thought of attack- 
ing — well, the divine legation of Moses. But even 
if the earlier stories of the Red Castle are contra- 
dicted, the associations with Lord Audley and the 
battle of Blore Heath would always give it a historic 
interest. 

Over one of the deep ravines which ran through 
the cliff near the Red Castle was “ the Swiss Bridge ” 
— Aunt Kitty painted it in oils. Beneath it, in a 
conical summer-house — “ the Temple of Health ” — 
an old woman used to sit and sell packets of ginger- 
bread — “ Drayton ginger-bread ” — of which I have 
often bought a packet since for association’s sake. 
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But tlie most charming expedition of all from 
Stoke was when, once every year, I was sent to 
pay a visit to the Goldstone Farm, where the mother 
of my dear nurse Mary Lea lived. It was an old- 
fashioned farmhouse of the better class, black and 
white, with a large house-place and a cool parlour 
beyond it, with old pictures and furniture. In front, 
on the green, under an old cherry-tree, stood a grotto 
of shells, and beyond the green an open common on 
the hillside covered with heath and gorse, and where 
cranberries were abundant in their season. Behind, 
was a large garden, with grass walks and abundance 
of common flowers and fruit. Dear old Mrs. Lea was 
charming, and full of quaint proverbs and sa3dngs, 
all, as far as I remember them, of a very ennobling 
nature. With her lived her married daughter, 
Hannah Challinor, a very fat good-natured farmeress. 
Words cannot describe the fuss these good people 
made over me, or my own dear Lea’s pride in help- 
ing to do the honours of her home, or the excellent 
tea, with cream and cakes and jam, which was pro- 
vided. After Mrs. Lea’s death, poor Mrs. Challinor 
fell into impoverished circumstances, and was obliged 
to leave Goldstone, though the pain of doing so 
almost cost her her life. I was then able for many 
years to return in a measure the kindness shown me 
so long before. 

Long after the railway was made which passed 
by Whitmore (within a long drive of Stoke), we con- 
tinued to go in our own carriage, posting, to Shrop- 
shire. Gradually my mother consented to go in her 
own carriage, on a truck, by rail as far as Birming- 
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ham; farther she could not endure it. Later still, 
nearly the whole journey was effected by rail, but 
in our own chariot. At last we came to use the 
ordinary railway carriages, but then, for a long time, 
we used to have post-horses to meet us at some 
station near London: my mother would not be 
known to enter London in a railway carriage — “ it 
was so excessively improper” (the sitting opposite 
strangers in the same carriage) ; so we entered the 
metropolis “ by land,” as it was called in those early 
days of railway travelling. 

On returning to Lime in the spring of 1841, I was 
sent to Mr. Green’s school, a commercial school at 
Windmill Hill, about a mile off. I used to ride to 
the school on my little pony Gentle,” much to the 
envy of the schoolboys; and in every way a most 
invidious distinction was made between me and 
them, which I daresay would have been thoroughly 
avenged upon me had I remained with them during 
play-hours ; but I was only there from nine to twelve, 
doing my lessons at one of the great oak desks in the 
old-fashioned school-room. I chiefly remember of the 
school the abominable cases of favouritism that there 
were, and that if one of the ushers took a dislike to 
a boy, he was liable to be most unmercifully caned for 
faults for which another boy was scarcely reproved. 
In the autumn, when we went to Rockend, I was 
sent to another school at Torquay, a Mr. Walker’s, 
where I was much more roughly handled, the master 
being a regular tartar. I remember a pleasant, hand- 
some boy called Eay, who sat by me in school and 
helped me out of many a scrape, but Mr. Walker was 
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very violent, and as lie was not allowed to beat me 
as much as he did the other boys, he soon declined 
teaching me at all. 

The railway from London to Brighton was now 
just opened, and we took advantage of it. As we 
reached Merstham (by the first morning train) the 
train stopped, and we were all made to get out, for 
the embankment had fallen in in front of us. It was 
pouring in torrents of rain, and the line muddy and 
slippery to a degree. We all had to climb the shp- 
pery bank through the yellow mud. I was separated 
from my mother and Lea and Uncle Julius, who was 
with us, l)ut found them again in a desolate house, 
totally unfurnished, where all the passengers by the 
train were permitted to take refuge. It was the 
place wliither I have gone in later days to visit Lord 
Hylton. Here we sat on the boarded floor, with very 
little food, in a great room looking upon some drip- 
ping portugal-laurels, all through the long weary day 
till four in the afternoon, when omnibuses arrived to 
take us to another station beyond the broken line. 
We did not reach Brighton till nine p. m., and when 
W(i arrived at the station and inquired after our car- 
riages, which were to have met us at mid-day and 
talcen us home, we heard that a bad accident had 
taken place ; one (jf the horses had run away, one of 
tlui carriages been overturned down a steep bank, 
and one (fl tlie servants had his arm broken. We 
remaiiuHl at Brighton in some anxiety till Monday, 
when we found that it was my uncle’s horse “ Steady,” 
whicli had run away, and his faitliful old servant 
Collins who was injured. 
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Wlien my uncle was driving himself, these acci- 
dents were so frequent that we scarcely thought any- 
thing of them, as he drove so carelessly and talked 
vehemently or composed his sermons or charges all 
the way. But if the family had an accident on their 
way to church, they always returned thanks for their 
preservation, which made quite a little excitement in 
the service. I remember one occasion on which my 
mother and aunt did not appear as usual, when a 
note was handed to Uncle Julius as he came out of 
the vestry, upon which thanks were returned for the 
“ merciful preservation of Lucy and Maria Hare and 
Staunton Collins ” (the coachman) — and all the 
Rectory servants and all the Lime servants immedi- 
ately walked out of church to look after the wounded 
or — because they were too excited to stay ! The 
horse had taken fright at a gipsy encampment in the 
marsh lane and the family had been precipitated into 
the ditch. 

At this time Uncle Julius had been made one of 
the Poor Law Guardians and had to visit at the 
workhouse, and there was the most ceaseless ferment 
and outcry against him. All sorts of stories were got 
up. One was that he was going to put all the chil- 
dren into a boat and take them out to sink them in 
Pevensey Bay ! One day old Betty Lusted went up 
to the Rectory and asked to see the Archdeacon. 
He went out to her : “ Well, Betty, and what do you 
want ? ” — “I want to know, zur, if you do know the 
Scripture.” “Well, Betty, I hope I do, but why do 
you ask ? ” — “ Because if you do know the Scripture, 
how coomes it that you doona zee — ^ them whom 
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God hath joined together let na man put asunder’ ? ” 
(apropos of the separation of husbands and wives in 
the workhouse) ; and though she was a poor half- 
witted body, she brought the tears into his eyes. I 
remember his asking her daughter Polly once what 
she prayed for every night and morning. “ Well, 
zur, I do pray for a new pair of shoes,” replied Polly, 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Uncle Julius would have given the world to have 
been able to talk easily and sympathetically to his 
people, but he could not get the words out. Sick 
people in the parish used to say, “ The Archdeacon 
he do come to us, and he do sit by the bed and hold 
our hands, and he do growl a little, but he do zay 
nowt.” 

One day he heard that a family named Woodhams 
were in great aflliction. It was just after poor 
Ilaydon had committed suicide, and he took down 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Hay don, and read it to them 
by way of comfort. Of course they had never heard 
of Ilaydon, and had not an idea what it was all 
about.^ 

It was on our way from Norwich to Stoke in the 
autumn of 1841 that I made my first sketch from 
nature. We slept at Bedford, to meet Charles Stan- 
ley there, and I drew Bedford Bridge out of the 
window — a view made by candlelight of a bridge 
seen l>y moonlight — but it was thought promising 
and I was encouraged to proceed. My mother, who 
drew admirably herself, gave me capital simple 
lessons, and in every way fostered my love of the 

^ liecollectioiLS of Canon Venables, his sometime curate. 
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picturesque. Indeed Htirstmonceaux itself did tliis, 
with its weird views across the levels to the faint 
blue downs, and its noble ruined castle. Of the 
stories connected with this castle I could never hear 
enough, and Uncle Julius told them delightfully. 
But the one I cared for most was of our remote 
ancestress Sybil Filiol, who lived at Old Court Manor 
in the reign of Edward II., I think. Uncle Julius 
used to describe how, after her marriage in Wartling 
Church, she went to take leave of her dead father’s 
garden (before riding away upon a pillion behind her 
husband), and, whilst there, was carried off by gipsies. 
Her husband and other members of her family pur- 
sued them, but in those days locomotion was difficult, 
escape in the Cheviot Hills easy, and she was never 
heard of again.^ How well I remember the pictorial 
description of a strange funeral seen approaching 
over the hills — ‘‘ the gipsies of the north ” bringing 
back the body of Sybil Filiol to be buried with her 
ancestors at Wartling, and the story of how her 
husband devoted her dowry to making “ Sybil Filiol’s 
Way,” a sort of stone causeway to Hurstmonceaux 
Church, of which I delighted to trace the old grey 
stones near Boreham Street and in the Church 
Lane. 

Our cousin Anna Maria Shipley, who had been 
cruelly married by her father against her will to the 
savage paralytic Mr. Dashwood, and who had been 

1 Long afterwai'ds I learned that it is recorded in legal proceedings, 
how Giles de Fienes (of Hurstmonceaux) brought a suit against Richard 
de Pageham for the violent abduction of his wife Sybil, daughter of 
William Filiol, on August 30, 1223. I suppose Richard employed the 
gipsies as his intermediaries. 
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very many years a widow, had, in 1838, made a second 
marriage with an old neighbour, Mr. Jones, who, 
however, lived only a year. In 1840, she married as 
her third husband the Eev. George Chetwode, and 
died herself in the year following. Up to the time 
of her death, it was believed and generally understood 
that the heirs of her large fortune were the children 
of her cousin Francis,^ but it was then discovered 
that two days before she expired, she had made a 
will in pencil in favour of Mr. Chetwode, leaving all 
she possessed in his power. This news was an addi- 
tional shock to my father, who had never recovered 
the will of Mrs. Louisa Shipley, and he passed the 
winter of 1841 at Palermo in the utmost melancholy. 
When he first arrived, he gave a few dinners, but 
after that, says Victoire, he seemed to have a pre- 
sentiment of his end, though the doctors declared 
that he was not dangerously ill. For several nights 
in February, F61ix sate up with him. Mr. Hare 
wished to send him to bed, “mais Felix repondit, 
‘ Rappelez-vous, monsieur, que je suis ancien mili- 
taire, et que quand j’ai une consigne, je ne la quitte 
jamais ; ’ ” and then he opposed Fdlix no longer. 
“ One morning at five o’clock a. m.,” said Madame 
Victoire, “he asked F61ix what o’clock it was. F^lix 
told him. Then he said, ‘Dans une demi-heure 
j’aurais mon lait d’anesse,’ parceque I’finesse venait 
a six heures. . . . Puis il commence I, faire jour, et 
Ftilix se met a arranger un peu la chambre. Se 
trouvant ^ la fen^tre, il entend M. Hare faire un 


1 She had told Landor so. 
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mouvement dans le lit : Felix regarde de pres, il 
ecoute, il touche: M. Hare venait de finir.” 

My father was buried in the Enghsh Cemetery at 
Palermo, where there is a plain sarcophagus over 
his grave. The English Consul sent the following 
certificate to Mrs. Hare : — 

“ On Saturday, the 15tli January, 1842, the remains of 
the late Francis George Hare, Esquire, were interred in 
the Protestant Burial Ground at the Lazzaret of Palermo, 
in the presence of a large concourse of Sicilian noblemen, 
and of the British, French, and American residents. The 
service of the church was read by the Rev. W. F. Holt, 
and the pall was supported by the Principino of Lardoria, 
the Prince of Radali, the American Consul, and Mr. J. F. 
Turner. As a token of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the flags of the British, French, and American 
vessels were hoisted half-mast high during the forenoon.” 

The summer was spent by the Marcus Hares at 
the Rectory — one of those intensely hot summers 
which I never remember since my childhood, when 
we gasped through the day, and lay at night under 
bowers of ash-boughs to keep off the torment of gnats, 
which used then to be as bad at Hurstmonceaux as 
I have since known mosquitoes in Italy. Of my 
cousins I preferred Theodoi-e, who was a very engag- 
ing little child. I remember Uncle Julius coming 
out with tears streaming down his cheeks, and an 
open letter in his hand, one day when all the family 
were sitting under the trees. It was the news of 
the death of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

In the autumn Mrs. Hare came mth her children 
to spend some time at Hurstmonceaux Rectory. It 
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was then arranged that I should call her “Italima” 
(being a corruption of “Italian Mama”), and by that 
name I will henceforth speak of her in these memoirs, 
but this must not be taken to imply any greater 
intimacy, as she never treated me familiarly or with 
affection. I remember the party arriving in their 
black dress — Italima, Francis, William, Esmeralda, 
Mr. Gaebler — the admirable tutor, F4hx, Victoire, 
and Clemence — my sister’s maid. My sister, as a 
little child, was always called “ the Tigress,” but as 
she grew older, her cousin Lord Normanby remon- 
strated at this. “ Then give her another name,” said 
Italima. “ Esmeralda ” — and Esmeralda she was 
now always called. 

Italima must have found it intensely dull at the 
Rectory. She used to walk daily to Gardner Street, 
where tlie sight of somebody” and the village shops 
was a consolation to her She used to make my 
sister practise on the pianoforte for hours, and if she 
did not play well she shut her up for the rest of the 
day in a dressing-room, and I used to go and push 
fairy-stori(;s to her under the door. Though she was 
so s(!vere to iny sister, she resented exceedingly any 
scoldings which Uncle Julius gave to Francis, who 
richly dciserved them, and was terribly spoilt. He 
was, however, as beautiful as a boy as my sister was 
as a girl, and a wonderfully graceful pair they made 
when tluiy danced the tarantella together in the even- 
ings. Altogether my own brothers and sister being 
as children infinitely more attractive than the Marcus 
Hares’, I was much happier with them, which was 
tin-ribly rtiscnted in the family, and any sign I gave 
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willing heljiers in all her work amongst the poor, 
while the cheerful wisdom and unfailing spirit of 
Madame Bunsen made her the most delightful of 
companions. For several months I went every morn- 
ing to Hurstmonceaux Place, and did all my lessons 
with Theodore Bunsen, who was almost my own 
age, under the care of his German tutor, Herr 
Deimling. 

It must have been in 1841, I think, that Bunsen 
inoculated my uncle and mother with the most 
enthusiastic interest in the foundation of the Bishop- 
ric of Jerusalem, being himself perfectly convinced 
that it would be the Church thus founded which 
would meet the Saviour at his second coming. 
Esther Maurice, by a subscription amongst the ladies 
of Beading, provided the robes of the new Bishop. 

In the spring of 1843 I was dreadfully ill with 
the whooping-cough, which I caught (as I had done 
the chicken-pox before) from my mother’s numerous 
parochial godchildren, when they came to Lime for 
their lessons. When I was better we went for three 
days in our own carriage to the Mount Ephraim 
Hotel at Tunbridge Wells. It was my first “tour,” 
and it was with rapture that I saw Mayfield Palace, 
Bayham Abbey, and the High Eocks, on our way 
to which Lea and I were run away with by our 
donkeys. 

When the Marcus Hares were not at the Eectory, 
Uncle Julius in these years had a wonderfully varied 
society there, of whom we always saw more or less 
German pliilosophers, American philologists, English 
astronomers, politicians, poets. Amongst those I par- 

voi.. I. ”” 9 
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ticularly disliked were Whewell and Thirlwall — so 
icily cold were their manners. Bunsen, Star, Arch- 
deacon Moore, Prentiss the American, Barley, Hull, I 
liked; but Professor Sedgwick I was quite devoted 
to.^ He “ threw a mantle of love over every one ; ” ^ 
and nothing could be more charming than his stories, 
more attractive and interesting than his conversation, 
especially with children, with whom he took pains 
to “be agreeable.” I saw so many people of this 
kind, that I used to think that what I heard called 



HURSTMONCEAUX. 


“ society ” was all like these specimens : I was very 
much mistaken. A visit from the gentle and ami- 
able Copley Fielding early encouraged my love of art. 
He greatly admired the peculiar scenery of Hurst- 
monceaux — the views from the churchyard, so like 
the descent upon the marshes of Ostia; the burnt 
uplands of the old deer-park ; the long flat reaches of 
blue-green level ; and the hazy distant downs, which 
were especially after his own heart. There was one 
view of the castle towers seen from behind, and 

^ The Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Prebendary of Norwich and Wood- 
Wardian Professor of Geology, died Jan. 27, 1873. 

2 Mrs. Vaughan. 
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embossed against the delicate hues of the level, which 
he used to make a frequent study of, and which my 
mother and uncle ever after called “ Copley Kelding’s 
view.” 

Amongst other visitors of this year, I must mention 
our cousin Penelope, Mrs. Warren (eldest daughter of 
Dean Shipley and sister of Mrs. Dashwood and Mrs. 
Heber), who spent some days at the Rectory with her 
daughters, because under her protection I had my 
only sight of the upper part of Hurstmonceaux Castle. 
One of the staircases remained then, and the timbers 
of many of the upper rooms were left, though the 
floors were gone. One day we were with my mother 
and uncle in the ruins, and they were saying how no 
one would ever see the upper floor again, when, to 
their horror, Mrs. Warren seized me in her arms and 
darted up the staircase. “ Look, child, look ! ” she 
said, ^'^for no one will ever see this again,” and she 
leapt with me from beam to beam. I recollect the 
old chimney-pieces, the falling look of everything. 
It was wonderful that we came down safe ; the 
staircase was removed immediately after, that no one 
might follow in our footsteps. 

I remember Carlyle coming to stay at the Rectory, 
where they did not like him much. He came in a 
high hat — every one wore high hats then. The day 
he arrived, the wind blew his hat off into a ditch as 
lie was getting over a stile : and he went off at once 
into one of his unbounded furies against “ the most 
absurd outrageous head-covering in the world, which 
the vanity of the Prince Regent had caused people 
to adopt.” 
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Aunt Lucy and the Maurices had long urged my 
mother to send me to school, and perhaps in many 
ways my terrible fits of naughtiness made it desira- 
ble, though they chiefly arose from nervousness, caused 
by the incessant “ nagging” I received at home from 
every one except my mother and Lea. But the choice 
of the school to which I was sent at nine years old was 
very unfortunate. When illness had obliged my Un- 
cle Augustus Hare to leave his beloved little parish of 
Alton Barnes for Italy, a Eev. Robert Kilvert came 
thither as his temporary curate, — -a very religious 
man, deeply learned in ultra “ evangelical ” divinity,, 
but strangely unpractical and with no knowledge 
whatever of the world, — still less of the boyish part 
of it. As Dr. John Brown once said, “ The grace of 
God can do muckle, but it canna gie a man common- 
sense.” Mr. Kilvert was a good scholar, but in the 
dryest, hardest sense ; of literature he knew nothing, 
and he was entirely without originality or cleverness, 
so that his knowledge was of the most untempting 
description. Still his letters to my mother in her 
early widowhood had been a great comfort to her, 
and there was no doubt of his having been a thor- 
oughly good parish-priest. He had lately married a 
Miss Coleman, who derived the strange name of Ther- 
muthis, from the daughter of Pharaoh, who saved 
Moses out of the bulrushes ; and he had opened a 
small school at his tiny Rectory of Hardenhuish, or, 
as it was generally called, Harnish, the estate of the 
Clutterbucks, near Chippenham in Wiltshire ; so my 
mother, thinking it of far more importance to select 
“ a good man ” than “ a good master,” determined to 
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.scnil iiK? Iherti. How orUni since have I seen the ter- 
rible mistake of parents in “ ])acking off” children to 
a, distant selnjol, to be entirdy in the hands of mas- 
ters of wliose practical inlliience and social conipe- 
ttmee for tJieir dulies tliey know nothing whatever! 

M\' own (‘Xperieiiee ol llarnish is one of the many 
instances 1 liave known of how little the character of 
the head of an establislnni'iit affects the members of 
it. unless bis s[iirit iiality is baclod up by a thorough 
knowledge of the world. 'Flic greater portion of 
Mr. Kihert's .scholars — Ids little Hock of lambs in 
t'hrist's fold” — were a. sd. of little monsters. All 
infant iiH‘ immoralities were highly impular, and, in 
such dose (piarters, it- would have Iteeu dilhcidt for 
the most pure and high-minded hoy to escape from 
them. 'Fhe lirsi evening I was there, at iiiiK', ye.irs 
<ild. 1 was compelled to <‘a.t Mv(Fs appk; ((uiic! up — 
indeed, till' 'Free of th(‘ ls.nowledg(‘ of (food and Evil 
was stripped ab.sohitdy han?: tlunai was no fruit left 
to gat Imr. 

I woitder if children often go through the intense 
agony of anguish which I went through when I wtis 
.separated from my mother. Perhiips not, tis few 
<ldldren are brought up so eni.irdy by a.nd with their 
{i.arents in sudi dose c(mipanionship. It was kiiiviitg 
iny mother that I miudeil, not th<! going t.o school, to 
which my misery w:is put. down : though, as 1 had 
never hail aity eoinpaiuons. the idea, of being left sud- 
deidy amongst a horde of young s<ava,ges was ;iny- 
thing but comforting. Hut, my nervous temperament 
was tortured with the idea that, my mother would die 
before I saw her again (I had read a story of this 
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kind), that onr life was over, that my aunts would 
persuade her to cease to care for me, — indeed, the 
anguish was so great and so little understood, that 
though it is more than fifty years ago, as I write this, 
I can scarcely bear to think of it. 
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The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s returning stages : 

A day to childhood seems a year, 

And years like passing ages.” 

— Thomas Campbell. 

“ Oh if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 

Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away.” 

— Thackeray. 

Mt mother took me to Harnish Rectory on July 28, 
1843. The aspect of Mr. Kilvert, his tall figure, and 
red hair encircling a high bald forehead, was not re- 
assuring, nor were any temptations offered by my 
companions (who were almost entirely of a rich mid- 
dle class), or by the playground, which was a httle 
gravelled courtyard — the stable-yard, in fact, at the 
back of the house. The Rectory itself was a small 
house, pleasantly situated on a hill, near an odd little 
Wrenian church which stood in a well-kept church- 
yard. We were met at Harnish by Mrs. Pile, who, 
as daughter of an Alton farmer, was connected with 
the happiest period of my mother’s life, and while I 
was a prey to the utmost anguish, talking to her pre- 
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Tented my mother from thinking much about parting 
with me. 

One miserable morning Mr. Kilvert, Mrs. Pile, and 
I went with my mother and Lea to the station at 
Chippenham. Terrible indeed was the moment when 
the tram came up and I flung myself first into Lea’s 
arms and then into my mother’s. Mrs. Pile did 
her best to comfort me — but .... there was no 
comfort. 

Several boys slept in a room together at Harnish. 
In mine there was at first only one other, who was 
one of the greatest boy-blackguards I ever came 
across — wicked, malicious, and h3^ocritical. He 
made my life indescribably miserable. One day, 
however, whilst we were wearily plodding through 
our morning lessons, I saw a p>leasant gentleman- 
like boy come through the gate, who was introduced 
to us as Alick MacSween. He was thirteen, so much 
older than any of the others, and he was very good- 
looking, at least we thought so then, and we used to 
apply to him the line in om.' Syntax — 

Iiigenui vultus puer ingeiiuique pudoris.” 

It was a great joy to find myself transferred to 
his room, and he soon became a hero in my eyes. 
Imagination endowed him with every grace, and I 
am sure, on looking back, that he really was a very 
nice boy. Gradually I had the delight of feeling 
assured that Alick liked me as much as I liked him. 
We became everything to each other, and shared our 
“lockers” in school, and our little gardens in play- 
hours. Our affection made sunshine in the dreari- 
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ness. My one dread was that Aliek would some day 
like another boy better than he liked me. It hap- 
pened. Then, at ten years old, life was a blank. 
Soon afterwards Alick left the school, and a little 
later, before he was fifteen, I heard that he was dead. 
It was a dumb sorrow, which I could speak to no 
one, for no one would have understood it, not even 
my mother. It is all m the dim distance of the long 
ago. I could not realise what Alick would be if he 
was alive, but my mind’s eye sees hun now as he was 
then, as if it w'ere yesterday : I mourn him still. 

Mr. Kilvert, as I have said, was deeply “religious,” 
bixt he was very hot-tempered, and slashed our hands 
with a ruler and our bodies with a cane most unmer- 
cifully for exceedingly slight offences. So intense, so 
abject was our terror of him, that we used to look 
forward as to an oasis to the one afternoon when he 
went .to his j)arish duties, and Mrs. Kilvert or her 
sister Miss Sarah Coleman attended to the school, for, 
as the eldest boy was not thirteen, we were well 
within their capacities. The greater part of each 
day was spent in lessons, and oh! what trash we 
were wearisomely taught; but from twelve to one 
we were taken out for a walk, when we employed 
the time in collecting all kinds of rubbish — bits of 
old tobacco-pipe, &c. — to make “museums.” 

To MY Mother. 

“ Darling Mama, — I like it rather better than I expected. 
They have killed a large snake by stoning it, and 
Ginnbleton has skinned it, such nasty work, and peged it 
on a board covered with butter and pepper, and layed it out 
in the sun to dry. It is going to be stuffed. Do you 
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know I have been in the vault under the church. It is so 
dark. There are great big coffins there. The boy’s chief 
game is robbers. Give love and 8 thousand kisses to Lea 
and love to the Grannies. Good-bye darling Mama.” 

‘‘ Frederick Leuis has been very ill of crop. Do you 
know what that is? I have been to the school-feast at 
Mr. Clutterbuck’s. It was so beautifull. All the girls 
were seated round little round tables amongst beds of 
geraniums, heltrope, verbenas, and balm of Gilead. We 
carried the tea and were called in to grapes and goose- 
berries, and we played at thread-the-needle and went in a 
swing and in a flying boat. Good-bye Mamma.” 

‘‘ My dear Mamma, — The boys have got two dear little 
rabbits. They had two wood-pigeons, but they died a 
shocking death, being eaten of worms, and there was a 
large vault made in which was interred their bodies, and 
that of a dear little mouse who died too. All went into 
mourning for it.” 

“My dear Mamma, — We have been a picknick at a 
beautiful place called Castlecomb. When we got there 
we went to see the dungeon. Then we saw a high tower 
half covered with ivy. You must know that Castlecomb 
is on the top of an emense hill, so that you have to climb 
hands and knees. When we sate down to tea, our things 
rolled down the hill. We rambled about and gathered 
nuts, for the trees were loaded. In the town there is a 
most beautiful old carved cross and a church. Good-bye 
darling Mamma.” 

“Ao-y. 11. I will tell you a day at Mr. Kilvert’s. I 
get up at half-past six and do lessons for the morning. 
Then at eight breakfast. Then go out till half -past nine. 
Then lessons till eleven. Then go out till a quarter-past 
eleven. Then lessons till 12, go a walk till 2 dinner. 
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Li‘sso]is from lialf-})ast wriliiiij;*, sums, or (liciatioii. 

From T) till (> play. Tea. Lessons from 7 to S. ]k‘(L 
I havt^ eoll(M/t(‘(l two ihousa,n<l stamps sima^ I was luu’c. 
Do you ev(‘r takt‘ your })ucl(lin<»* to the ])oor women oil 
Fridays now? (iood-byc; darling* iMainma.. 

As tli(‘ holidays approa-elual, I bca'anui ill with 
(‘xeitmnmit. and joy, l)ut. aJl (.hrouifh tln^ hadf yi^ars 
at flanusli I always k(‘pt. a, sort of un't]) on whi(*h 
evi*ry day was r<‘pr(‘S(‘nt.i‘d as a. scpia.ri^ t,o 1)(‘. (ilhal up 
wli(*n liv(al tlirou.u'li. Oh, lh(‘ (h*(*ary si,u,'ht ol* thos(‘ 
spaetss on tlH‘ first days: tluMa'stasy wlnui. only om^ 
or two s(|ua r(‘s nunaimal wliitct! 

Frtun MV Moriiiat’s Joi'unal. 

''When 1 arrived at Ilaruish, Augustus was lookin<^ 
sadly ill. As tht‘ lhadory <loor was opemal, tin*. <l(‘ar hoy 
sttHui there, and wlum lumsaw us, he eouhl noti spiaik, hut. 
the tisirs tlowed <lown his ehiadvs. After a. whih^ h(^ h(*o;an 
to show his joy at Si‘ein<j^ us.” 

'rhi‘ Marcus Harc’s wiu'c at 1 lurstnioiuH^a.ux a.ll tlu^ 
winter, and a terrihh' trial it. was to me, as my Aunt. 
Lucy was imu’c j(‘alous than (?vt‘r of any kind woi’d 
t>cinu; spokiui to me. l>ut I luid sonu^ lilfh‘ phs-isunas 
when I was at I lursimomu'au.x DIaec* wit-h tin* lar^m 
merry family of tin* Hunstms, who had a. iHaauiifnl 
(dirist inasd ret*. 

There is nothinjjj to tell of my sehool-Lde duriiri^ 
tin* n(*.\t y(*ar, thoitu’h my mind dwcdls dnsarily on 
the long days of uniust nud iv(? lessons in tlu^ close* hot. 
scdmolrocun wlum so hop(*h‘ssly '*'• nous suyons a, gre^sscs 
goutt(*sT as Mmm d(‘ Sevigne says : or cm tin* inonoftH 
nous ceuifiiumicnt in tin* narrow court which was our 
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usual playground ; and niy recollection shrinks from 
the reign of terror under which we lived. In the 
summer I was delivered from Hurstmonceaux, going 
first with my mother to our dear Stoke home, which 
I had never seen before in all its wealth of summer 
flowers, and proceeding thence to the English lakes, 
where the dehght of the flowers and the sketching 
was intense. But our pleasure was not rmalloyed, 
for, though Uncle Julius accompanied us, my mother 
took Esther Maurice with her, wishmg to give her 
a holiday after her hard work in school-teaching at 
Beading, and never foreseeing, what every one else 
foresaw, that Uncle Julius, who had always a pas- 
sion for governesses, would certainly propose to her. 
Bitter were the tears which my mother shed when 
this result — to her alone unexpected — actually took 
place. It was the most dismal of betrothals ; Esther 
sobbed and cried, my mother sobbed and cried. Uncle 
Julius sobbed and cried daily. I used to see them 
sitting holding each other’s hands and crying on the 
banks of the Botha. 

These scenes for the most part took place at Fox- 
how, where we paid a long visit to Mrs. Arnold, 
whose children were delightful companions to me. 
Afterwards we rented a small, damp house near Am- 
bleside — Botha Cottage — for some weeks, but I 
was very ill from its unhealthiness, and terribly ill 
afterwards at Patterdale from the damp of the place. 
Matthew Arnold, then a very handsome young man, 
was always excessively kmd to me, and I often had 
great fun with him and his brothers, but he was not 
considered then to give any promise of the intellec- 
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tual powers lie showed afterwards. From Foxhow 
and Rotha Cottage we constantly visited Wordsworth 
and his dear old wife at Rydal Mount, and we walked 
with him to the Rydal Falls. He always talked a 
good deal about himself and his own poems ; and I 
have a sense of his being not vain, but conceited. I 
have been told since, in confirmation of this, that 
wlien Milton’s watch — preserved somewhere — was 
shown to him, he instantly and involuntarily drew 
out his own watch, and compared, not the watches, 
but the poets. The “ severe creator of immortal 
things,” as Landor called him, read us some of his 
verses admirably, ^ but I was too young at this time 
to be interested in much of his conversation, unless 
it was about the wild-flowers, to which he was de- 
voted, as I was. I think that at Keswick we also 
saw Southey, but I do not remember him, though 1 
remember his (very ugly) house very well. In re- 
turning south we saw Chester, and paid a visit to an 
old cousin of my mother’s, — “ Dosey (Theodosia) 
Leigh,” who had many quaint sayings. In allusion 
to her own maiden state, she would often compla- 
cently quote the old Cheshire proverb, Bout’s bare 
but it ’s ye/iZy.” ^ While at Chester, though I forget 
liow, I first became conscious how difficult the having 
Esther Maurice for an aunt would make everything 
in life to me. I was, however, at her wedding in 
November at Reading. 

The winter of .1844-45 was the first of many 

^ I)e Quincy says that Wordsworth was the only poet he ever met 
who could do this, and certainly it is my experience. 

^ To be without (a husband) is bare but it ’s easy. 
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which were made unutterably wretched by “Aunt 
Esther.” Aunt Lucy had chastised me with rods; 
Aunt Esther did indeed chastise me with scorpions. 
Aunt Lucy was a very refined person, and a very 
charming and delightful companion to those she loved, 
and, had she loved me, I should have been devoted to 
her. Aunt Esther was, from her own personal char- 
acteristics, a person I never could have loved. Yet my 
uncle was now entirely ruled by her, and my gentle 
mother considered her interference in everything as a 
cross which was “ sent to her ” to be meekly endured. 
The society at the Rectory was now entirely changed : 
all the relations of the Hare family, except the Mar- 
cus Hares, were given to understand that their visits 
were unwelcome, and the house was entirely filled with 
the relations of Aunt Esther — old Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice ; their married daughter Lucilla Powell, with her 
husband and c h ildren ; their unmarried daughters — 
Mary, Priscilla, and Harriet i — Priscilla, who now 
never left her bed, and who was violently sick after 
everything she ate (yet with the most enormous aj)pe- 
tite), often for many months together. 

With the inmates of the house, the whole “ tone ” 
of the Rectory society was changed. It was impos- 
sible entirely to silence Uncle Julius; yet at times 
even he was subdued by his new surroundings, the 
circle around him being incessantly occupied with the 
trivialities of domestic or parochial detail, varied by 


1 Harriet survived all her sisters for many years, as the wife of 
Edward Plumptre, Dean of Wells. She died in 1890. A charming- 
account of her has appeared in Boyd’s “ Twenty-five Years at St. 
Andrews : ” I thought her most unlike it. 
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ilu* ;i‘()ssi]) of siK'li a pi'ovinaial i.owii as 

Kvadiii^ii’, or !‘(‘miHis(*(‘u<n‘s of 1-1 hoarding-school 
wlficli had IxHsi 1h(‘ir o(‘ouj)ation and pridt^ for so 
many V(‘ai‘s. Ki'cHpasil ly also tlu* spare rooms wen'ti 
Idled hy fornun* pupils, — young' laili<‘s'’ of a- kind 
who would announe(‘ lludir (‘ngagtaiKsd. hy 
iulinilc^ gra(*(‘ of (!ud has put it inio th(‘ li(‘ari. of his 
st‘r\ant Falmund to propos(‘ to nH*d’ or I ha\’(‘ hetm 
ItMl In the myshnaous workings of (iod's pro\‘idene(‘ 
to accept th(‘ hand of K<lgar,'' ^ — (vxpr(‘ssions which 
Aunt k]st hei‘, who wrote good and simple Fnglish 
ln‘i‘self, wouhl descrihe* as touching <‘vid(mc(‘S of a- 
('lu’islian spirit in her young<‘r fri(mds. 

lint, what was far mortt trying to im^ was, that, in 
ordt*r to pro\e that hm* inarriagH^ had made no diHei’- 
(mee in tlu‘ sisttady and hrotluady relat.ions which ex- 
istisl ladwcaai my moflHU* and Une.h.^ Julius, Aunt 
I'lstlaa* insisted that- my molJaa* should dim* at- the 
K(‘ciory rrn'fi night, and as, in winl(*r, (h(‘ la.t(^ return 
in an opiui carriage was impossihhx this iuv(d\a*d our 
sleeping at the Rectory and ret-urning homt^ (O’ery 
morning in tlie hitt(‘r <*old hefort* hrt'akfasi. The 
Imiirs after liva* o'clock in e\‘ery day of tin* imiele 
longed-for, eainady eoiintiMl holidays, W(‘r(‘ muv ahso- 
Intt* pttrgatory. t )nct* landtal at. tin* Rectory, 1 was 
gtmerady left in a dark rocan till dinnei’ at mwiui 
oh’IiH'k, ftir candh‘s wtu'e mwtu' allowtal in winter in 
the ronni where I was left alone. After dinm‘r I was 
ne\er pennitted ti^ amtise mystdf. o!* to ilo atiffi/ii/ifj, 
exfopt oeeasionally to net. If 1 .vpokig Aunt- Fsther 
Would say with a satirit'a! smile, As if \ou 4oa*r 
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sa\' any! liiii.i!' w<alli lirarinu', as if if was 
that any oiu^ ciudd want tn la*ar uhal you ha\f lu 
say." if I to(hv up a Innik, I was told iu.Nlaiiliy {«> 
put it down aLL'aiii; it was disn‘Spt‘('! my rndr." 
If I uuirnuu‘c*d. Aunt Mstlhua whuM* tiunpni* was ahso- 
lutrly uninxuitahlta tpudh-d it hy hur irv I’iyiflity. ddnis 
^UTadually I yot iiito tlu* liahit nf ahsolut^* sihuH*(‘ at th«‘ 
piM-tory — a liahit whirh it t(»nk na* years In lu*eak 
tlirnuyii ; and I uftt‘n>till suftVr from the wanief >elf- 
c'onlidcuaa* (MiytaidtU’tal hy r(‘prea<*hes and taunts whic'h 
n(‘Ve!’ ('(‘ascah hu’ a day, fur a wta'k, fur a veai* tiuw 
wuuhl have Inn-n nutliinya hut fur //Z/^v/ysa with la* es- 
cape hut iny (uvn death ur that uf my turineiilurl 
Wat<‘r drippiny funn'er un a stiua* wears thrcaiyli llie 
stDia* at last. 

d1u‘ (*ruelty wliieli 1 n*cei\tMl frum luy new aunt, 
was n‘p(*aU‘(l in \‘ariiats haaits hy lau' >i>iers, uiie <»r 
utlu*r uf whom was always at the Heeiurw ttnly 
Priscilla, fcHH'hed hy tht* naadleciiuu uf many luny 
visits fluriny my childhuinl at Lime, uee.asitmally seiu 
a kindly na^ssaye ur spuke a kiiaily wurd tu me frum 
lau’ sick Inal, which I repaid hy ci instant utTmanys uf 
lluw(*rs. Must uf all, huwevma did 1 feel tin* cundiict 
uf Mary Mauricf% whu, hy pret.endi*d sympaf!i\ and 
allectiun, wunmal frum me all my little seiu'ets ~ liuw' 
inis4*rahle my nnele's marriaye had m.mle my humt- 
!iii% Iiuw I nr‘Vi*r was aluni* with my muflier nuw,^S:r. 
— and repi*ati*d the whule tu Aunt Hsther. 

Frum this tiim* Aunt Hsther resululely sei hmwelf 
tu suhdue mr* t huruuyldy — lu make me feel that any 
remtssiun uf misery at huim*, any euinparulive cuin- 
furL was as a yift fnun her. But tu iiia.k<* iin* feid 
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111 is thoroughly, it was necessary that all pleasure 
and comfort in my home should first be annihilated. 
T ^vas a very delicate child, and suffered absolute 
ajgoiiios from chilblains, which were often large open 
woimds on my feet. Therefore I was put to sleep 
in -‘the Barracks” — two dismal unfurnished, un- 
carpeted north I'oonis, without fire-places, looking into 
a d;im|) court-yard, with a well and a howling dog. 
M \' only lied Avas a rough deal trestle, my only bed- 
ding- a straw palliasse, with a single coarse blanket. 
'I'lio only other furniture in the room was a deal chair, 
and a \vashiug-l)asin on a tripod. No one was allowed 
to bring me any hot water; and as the water in my 
room always froze with the intense cold, I had to 
br(‘ak tlu! ice with a brass candlestick, or, if that 
wore* takem awa,}’, with my wounded hands. If, when 
1 canu^ down in the morning, as was often the case, I 
wa.s almost. sptHHihhiss from sickness and misery, it was 
always deedared to be “ temper.” I was given saur- 
krant” to eat liecause the very smell of it made me 
sick. 

Wlxui Aunt Esther discovered the comfort that I 
i'oiuid in g(jtt ing away to my dear old Lea, she per- 
snadi'd my mother that Lea’s influence over me was 
a vary bad one, and obliged her to keep me away 
from her. 

A favourites torment was reviling all my own rela- 
tiotis beforei nue — niy sister, &c. — and there was 
nt) end to tlu- insvdting things Aunt Esther said 
of tluiin. 

People may wonder, and oh! how often have I 
wowdered that my mother did not put an end to it 
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all. But, inexplicable as it may seem, it was ber 
extraordinary religious opinions wbicb prevented her 
doing so. She literally believed and taught that 
when a person struck you on the right cheek you 
were to invite them to strike you on the left also, 
and therefore if Aunt Esther injured or msulted me 
in one way, it was right that I should give her the 
opportunity of injuring or insulting me in another ! 
I do not think that my misery cost her nothing, she 
felt it acutely; but hecause she felt it thus, she 
welcomed it, as a fiery trial to be endured. Lea, 
however, was less patient, and openly expressed her 
abhorrence of her own trial in having to come up to 
the Rectory daily to dress my mother for dinner, and 
walk back to Lime through the dark night, coming 
again, shine or shower, in the early morning, before 
my mother was up. 

I would not have any one suppose that, on looking 
back through the elucidation of years, I can see no 
merits in my Aunt Esther Hare. The austerities 
which she enforced u.pon my mother with regard 
to me she fully carried out as regarded herself. 
“ Elle vivait avec elle-meme comme sa victime,” 
as Mme. de Stael would describe it. She was the 
Inquisition in person. She probed and analysed 
herself and the motive of her every action quite as. 
bitterly and mercilessly as she probed and analysed 
others. If any pleasure, any even which resulted 
from affection for others, had drawn her for an 
instant from what she believed to be the path — and 
it was always the thorniest path — of self-sacrifice, 
she would remorselessly denounce that pleasure, and 
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(‘V(Mi U‘ur out. that aH‘(M.*ti<)n from Ihu* li(‘art. Slu^ 
fast(‘(l and dtaiicul lu/rsdl’ in (‘V(*ry(.liin<j;\; ‘ukIcmmI, [ 
luaiKunlH/r tlial- wlion sho was (>n(*(‘ xaaw ill, and it 
was iH‘<*(\'^sary loi‘ lua* to so(‘ a. docd.oi*, sh(‘ luwaa* 
aould Ik* jK‘i-snad(Ml to conscait to it, till tlia liai)py 
id(‘a oocurnul ot inducinii; lua* to do so on a, Friday, 
hy way of [KaiaiuK*! To such of tlu^ poor a.s a(*('(‘pfnd 
hci’ ahsolutc authority. Aunt. FstJaa* was unboundedly 
kind, ytaKU’ous, and consid(*ra.t(‘. I'o the wib* of tin* 
curaf(*, who leant <‘<>Hlidin;iiy upon her, sli(‘ was an 
unstllish and lnu'oic nurs(‘, e(|ua.lly judicious and 
tiUider, in cakut crisis of a. p(‘rplexiiyi»‘ and danyiu'ous 
illn(‘ss. To Ihu’ own sisters a.nd otlau’ nuanbea's of 
hta* family lua' heart- and honu^ wtan^ cAKa* ojKan with 
unwaryiirii; ailection. To lier husband, to whom her 
s(‘Vca’(‘ (a'{H‘d lauyiit- her to show tin* same intl(‘xibl(^ 
obiKliencK* sh(‘ exacted from otJaa's, slu^ was ut.t-(a*ly 
d(‘Vot(*d. His i’{M juii’enuaif that sin* should tK*c(*iv(* 
his (\h\ friiaid, Mrs, Al(‘\ander, as a. piaanaiuad. in- 
mab\ almost, on an (Kpiality walh hia’self in tht* 
family bonny and surround her with lovini;‘ al.faai- 
lions, she IhavckI to without, a. murmur. Ihit. to a. 
lilth* boy who was, to a <*erlain <leo’ree, ind(‘p(anhait 
of Inayand wlm had from tin* lirst- S(mn‘whaf. i’(*s(ait(Ml 
Ina* int talerenccy sin* knew how to be* — ob ! she was 
— most, camel. 

Opem war was dts'lared al l(*nglh lK*tAV(*en Aunt 
I^stlier and myself. 1 had a,- fa.voiuatc* eat ealled 
St*lma, whic'h I adortal, and whicT hllowcal nn* 
about a.t Linn* wh{*rc*V(‘r I wtad.. Aunt. Kstln*r suav 
this, and at onc-c* insistc»d that the (*at must- b(* «^dv(*n 
up to 1h*i\ 1 wt*pt ovc‘r it in agouiim of *i;ri(*f: but. 
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Aiiiit Estlun* insisted. My inotlHn* was rcEnil less in 
saA'ing tliat I must be taught to give? u[) iny own way 
and pleasure to others; and foriMMl to givi* it up if I 
Avould not do so willingly, and with many teai-s, 1 
took 8(4ma in a hask<*t to tlui U(‘<‘tory. For some 
days it almost eomfortisl m(‘ tor going to the R«‘e- 
tor\y IxHtause ilaai I possibly saw my idolistsi Selma. 
.But soon then* e.aiiH* a day wlum Selma was missing: 
Aunt Fsth(‘r had order<‘d lau* to be . . . hung I 

From this tim(‘ I ni*V(‘r atttangtisl ti>n)neeal tliat 
1 loatlusl Aunt Fsthcaa 1 etuistantly gave Inn* tin* 
pr(\s(‘nts whieh my moth(*r mad<* me sa\'t‘ up all my 
momy to laiy for h(‘r — for her birthday, Fhristmas, 
N(‘W Y(,N*ir, &i \- — but I nev(*r sptike to hm* mmi*ei*ssa- 
riljL On tlH‘S(‘ oeeasions I always !‘eeei\(*d a present 
from h(‘r in n‘turn — Kialimmits of Arehilee- 
tun*/' ])iae<* ninepenem in a nsl eo\'er. It was always 
tlu* sam(‘, whieh not only saveil expmise, but also the 
ii'ouble of thinking. I ha\’(‘ a number of (s»pie> of 
The Rudiments of Anliiteetare now, of whidi I 
thus beeame the ]»ossi*ssor. 

Only from Saturday till Monday wt* had a reprievtn 
TliCi luN'irness of Lime* to the* s<*hooj whieh my mother 
undertook to teaeh on Sundays was the exeuse, but as 
I st‘e from In^r jounial, only the* exeusi*, whieh sht* 
inadtt to give* im* out* happy day in the WiH*k. How 
wc*ll I r(*mi*mher still the* <s%stasy tif Saliirelav 

(*V(‘nings, wlie‘n I was onee nmn* alone -with I lie 
moihi*r of my ehihihood, whe» was all tin* worhl to 
me*, a,nd she wa.s almost, as happy as I was in playing 
with my kitte*ns or my little* hlac*k spanied L«*W(*sA 
a.nd when she* would sing te> me all ht*,r old songs — 
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Holienlinden,” “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” &c. &c. 

and dear Lea was able to come in and out undisturbed, 
in the old familiar way. 

Even the pleasures of this home-Sunday, however, 
were marred in the summer, when my mother gave 
in to a suggestion of Aunt Esther that I should be 
locked into the vestry of the church between the 
services. Miserable indeed were the three hours 



THE VESTRY, HURSTMONCEAUX. 


which — provided with a sandwich for dinner — I 
had weekly to spend there ; and though I did not 
expect to see ghosts, the utter isolation of Hurstmon- 
ceaux Church, far away from all haunts of men, 
gave my imprisonment an unusual eeriness. Some- 
times I used to clamber over the tomb of the Lords 
Dacre, which rises like a screen against one side of 
the vestry, and be stricken with vague terrors by the 



tw<> iiTiiii UjMrii It lu iln- 

<h‘>ulal it ill whiah tlif* >«'ainpta‘ « a rat ihr 

llnta* tii inak(‘ a lik*- a uiiiiiwiinl. At 

that tiim* twt) ^iTiiinin,!.!' >ki)ll> lut' iii«- fiMimli'r aiai 
Jnu!ii!n‘>s «>f tilt* churrla if wa- lH4ir\'t'i|j l;i^\ nii ifj,. 

ttf the toinis: laii ><h»u afita* liii- riifif Jiilin^ 
and Aainl K>!ln*r inadt' a u«‘irtl tn lij,- 

<*lnn*t'hyartl with a anti kurit^*! ila-iii in ila* 

dn>k with lla*ir<>\vii ljantl>. In lin' \uii!t'r lailid:i\-.. 
tin* inlnnst* noltl uf tin* unwaniit'tl t^liiirvli Ha- 

st* ilk that h 1 t*«l tt> iny nii^t'rakh* |Hiiaiira 
niuilttMi. .Iain«*> If. n>t’ti tit >a\ ilia! S.^iMin* 

llu^!i'y(*d in niaki* tht-in iht' naiiji!*', 

but' tha.t In* ni*\'i*r |tuiii'!n*d tlnan t»t iiiak*- flii’iu an 
///.'' ’ ]5ut in my t'liiltlhnnd n«t >imilar ali:^l ini-m’i- ua^ 
<thst*rvi*d. 

It was a stai of nnmfnr! tn iina in fin* r*'al flnirt'k- 
iiimn to n‘jH*at \’i:Jt)nm>!y all lln* \vnr>i in i||,. 

PsalnisAlitKM* in wldfli l)avid >lMnvi'd !ii^ ajtjta!!- 
iny^ di‘.m-nt‘ of inalirn f Psalm xxxv. T--hk fAa!iii li\., 
Psalm Ixix. 22-2!!, ! Valin n\|. !k UK ff^r iii>laiirr|. 
and apply tlmiu In Aunt KVlia-r Pn, A> .d! ili«" 
P.s'dms \sa*rf* nxtnlli*«l as knalilir, and Pliiirrii nf" 
iMnjland nsnd llii'in n«»n>ian!l\ t<tr n<iili*‘al inn, ilair 
sniitiinniits wiTt* all laLfliU I snpj M t>i*d . 

A jirfaf liriiulil (n me at this tiiiH- a raliim-i 
with main drawiT.s which my mutimr me lu 

kci'|i my minerals ami slmli* in, ami alum- uiii. h wa-» 
a. litllf hi(nki‘ast‘ lillcil wiili a!! my own hooks, 'Hm* 
aunts in \ain tricil to jicrsiiadc her to take awa\ 
“some of the lira wens," .so that I midit “never ha\e 
' Mciii.iircs lir •• Mailiim.'," l.rUe- tlu In.liiiHr) iTtni. 
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the feeling that the cabinet was wholly mine.” 
When I returned to school, it was some amusement 
in my walks to collect for this cabinet the small 
fossils which abound in the Wiltshire limestone about 
Barnish, especially at Kellaway’s quarry, a point 
which it was always our especial ambition to reach 
3n holidays. At eleven years old I was quite learned 
rbout Pentacrinites, Bellemnites, Ammonites, &c. 

It was often a sort of vague comfort to me at 
liome that there was always one person at Hurstmon- 
3eaux Rectory whom Aunt Esther was thoroughly 
rfraid of. It was the faithful old servant Collins, 
who had kept his master in order for many years. 
[ remember that my Uncle Marcus, when he came to 
die Rectory, complained dreadfully of the tea, that 
die water with which it was made was never “ on the 
loil,” &c. — “ they really must speak to Collins about 
t.” But neither Uncle Julius nor Aunt Esther 
would venture to do it; they really couldn’t: he 
must do it himself. And he did it, and very ill it 
was received. 

The summer holidays were less miserable than 
;hose in the winter, because then, at least for a time, 
we got away from ITurstmonceaux. In the summer 
)f 1845, I went with my mother to her old home of 
ilton for the first time. How well I remember her 
lurst of tears as we came in sight of the White 
Sorse, and the church-bells ringing, and the many 
ample cordial poor people coming out to meet her, 
ind blessing her. She visited every cottage and 
wery person in them, and gave feasts in a barn to 
ill the people. One day the school-children all sang 
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a sort of ode which a farmer’s daughter had com- 
posed to her. Never was my sweet mother more 
charming than in her intercourse with her humble 
friends at Alton, and I delighted in threading with 
her the narrow muddy foot-lanes of the village to the 
different cottages, of old and young Mary Doust, of 
Lizzie Hams, Avis Wootton, Betty Perry, &c. 

Alton was, and is, quite the most primitive place I 
have ever seen, isolated — an oasis of verdure — in 
the midst of the great "Wiltshire corn-plain, which is 
bare ploughed land for so many months of the year ; 
its two tiny churches within a stone-throw of each 
other, and its thatched mud cottages peeping out of 
the elms which surround its few grass pastures. A 
muddy chalky lane leads from the village up to “ Old 
Adam,” the nearest point on the chain of downs, and 
close by is a White Horse, not the famous beast of 
Danish celebrity, but something much more like the 
real animal. I was never tired during this visit of 
hearing from his loving people what “ Uncle Augus- 
tus ” had said to them, and truly his words and his 
image seemed indelibly impressed upon their hearts. 
Mrs. Pile, with whose father or sister we stayed when 
at Alton, and who always came to meet us there, was 
one of those rare characters in middle life who are 
really ennobled by the ceaseless action of a true, 
practical, humble Christianity. I have known many 
of those persons whom the world calls “ great ladies ” 
in later times, but I have never known any one who 
was more truly “ a lady ” in every best and highest 
sense, than Mrs. Pile. 

On leaving Alton, we went to join the Marcus 
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Hares in llie (‘X]>rcss train at Swindon. Uncle 
Marcus, AnnI laicy, her maid Griilitlis, and my 
niiithcr wcri' in one c-umitartmont of the carriage; 
iiiy little enusin Liua-lKdla, Tjca, an elderly peer 
(Lord Sayi' and Scl(‘, J think) and 1 were in the 
other, for carriages mi tiie (Ireat Western were then 
divided hy a door. As we nea.red Windsor, iny little 
e<msin hegu'i'd to h(' held ii)) that she inigdit see if the 
flag were Hying on the (•aside. At that moment there 
was a fright lid crash, and the carriage dashed vio- 
lently fi’om side to side. In an instant the dust was 
so intense that all heeaine [liteh (hirkness. “ Fc^r 
( aid's sake put up your feet a.nd press backwards; 

1 've heen in this hefore," cried Lord iS., and we did 
so. In the other compartment a.ll the inmates were 
thrown violently on the tloor, a.nd jerked upwards 
with every lurch of the train. If the (hirkness 
cleared for an instant, I sa.w Leafs set t.eetd) a, ml livid 
face ojiposite. 1 learned tlien for i.he first trimo that 
to put hand-hags in the net along the to]) of the car- 
riage is most alarming in ca.se of accident. They are 
dashed hither and thither like so many cannon-balls. 
A drc.ssing-case must he fatal. 

After what seemed an endle.ss time, the train sud- 
denly stopped with a- crash. W(' had really, 1 ludieve, 
heen three iniuutcs olT the line. fn.sta,ntly a, inunher 
of men surrounded the carriage. “There is notan 
instant to lo.se, another train is ution you, they may 
not he ah!(‘ to stop it,” — and we were, all dragged 
out and up the .sticj) hank of t.he railway cutting. 
.Must strange, 1 reiuemher, was the apiKiaranec of 
our ruined train heiieath, lying quite aenws the Ihm. 
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The wheels of the luggage van at the end had come 
off, and the rest of the train had been dragged off the 
line gradually, the last carriages first. Soon two 
trains were waiting (stopped) on the blocked line 
behind. We had to wait on the top of the bank till 
a new train came to fetch us from Slough, and when 
we arrived there, we found the platform full of 
anxious inquirers, and much sympathy we excited, 
quite black and blue with bruises, though none of us 
seriously hurt. 

Soon after we reached Hurstmonceaux, my Uncle 
Marcus became seriously ill at the Rectory. I went 
with my mother. Aunt Esther, and Uncle Julius to 
his “ charge ” at Lewes, and, as we came back in the 
hot evening, we were met by a messenger desiring us 
not to drive up to the house, as Uncle Marcus must 
not be disturbed by the sound of wheels. Then his 
children were sent to Lime, and my mother was 
almost constantly at the Rectory. I used to go 
secretly to see her there, creeping in through the 
garden so as not to be observed by the aunts, for 
Aunt Lucy could scarcely bear her to be out of sight. 
At last one morning I was summoned to go up to 
the Rectory with all the three children. Marcus 
went in first alone to his father’s room and was 
spoken to : then I went in with the younger ones. 
Lucebella was lifted on to the pillow, I stood at the 
side of the bed with Theodore; my mother, Uncle 
Julius, and Aunt Esther were at the foot. I remem- 
ber the scene as a picture, and Aunt Lucy sitting 
stonily at the bed’s head in a violet silk dress. My 
dying uncle had a most terrible look and manner. 
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\vliic.li haunted me long afterwards, but be spoke to 
us, and 1 think gave us bis blessing. I was toldtbat 
after we. left tbe room be became more tranquil. In 
the night my mother and Uncle Julius said tbe “ Te 
I)('um ” aloud, and, as they reached tbe last verse, 
he died. 

Aunt Lucy never saw bim again. Sbe msisted 
iHHUi being Irnnigbt away immediately to Lime, and 
shut herself up there. Sbe was very peculiar at this 
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1im(‘ and for a year afterwards, one of her odd 
fancies la'ing that lua- maid Griffiths was always to 
breakfast and have lunclieon with the family and be 
waited on as a lady. We children all went to tbe 
funeral, driving in the family chariot. I had iro real 
allVct ion for Uncle Marcus, Init felt unusually solem- 
nisial by t.lu; tea,rs around me. When, however, a 
jH‘a,coe.k butterfly, for which I had always longed, 
actually pcu’ched ui)ou my prayer-book as I was 
standii'ig by the open grave in the most solemn 
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I (‘ould n<>t rt‘sist clnsinu’ the lHH»k upnii \i^ 

ainl iny prayiT-honk still has the marks nl tin* hiiiitT-* 
lly's di*ath. I ri‘luriie(l to M-hool in Aiiyiist iiiiiha* 
tla‘ eare of Mr. Ilalh a very «>hl fritaid of the family, 
who had I'ome to tht* fmita’al. 


7o MY .Muiiuai, 

//f//’/0*.s7/, Aihjiisf S. Whrll \Vr to Lolido!! Ut* 

L(ot a eah and waait, [tas>iiia' tie* tiuildhall where toitmnei 
Maa'on* ]ivt‘, the Post-Ol’liee, the New Ihy.il Exeiiasiae 

and the Lord Mas'or's, d a\ istook S4|iiare, uijrre ihrei' 
yumio’ intai rtished down-stairs, who Mr. Hidl tohl im- wne 
his three sons —John, Ihairv, and l*'rank. I had ni\ lea 
whim they had their diinna*. After lea I looked at Miss 
I InlFs drawing’s. Mr. Unl! e’ave me a hook eaJlo»! ^I'he 
Shadowless .Man.' I staved nj> to see a halloon, lor uhieli 
Wl» hud to o(> Itpon tlu^ toji of the liouse. 1 he ha!!oo|i 
looktal lik(* a hall of lire. It sranenal all funds of Hahl'^^ 
hat it did not stay ti|i very loiva*. We also saw a hoU'^e ofi 
lire, tile tlanu‘S hnrst ont and lies sky was id! reih Do rd^e 
the kittmi and the kittmfs kitten some niee hits from \oiir 
t(*a for my sake." 

Am/as/ Mo. \X v have heeii a |»iekMiek to Shi UrthL'iiord. 
We all went in a van till tin* woods of SlaJioh^teiiord eanu^ 
in si^[ht. Then \\v walkecl up a hlih earryiite haskeiM and 
cdoaks lM*tWi*en ns til! we eaine to the phiee \vlu*re \ie 
eneaiiip(‘d, Uie dinner was unpaeked. and tlie laiik 

am! all sate round. When the ilishes were iiiii*iiver«'fL 
there appt'Jired rold ht*ef, hread, ehef'se. and jiiiiu whieh 
WiTe ipiiekly roiiveyed to the mouths of flit* loiioino iiiiilli- 
tiide. We then plunged into the woods and eaiie|il the 
lints hy Iiamifnis. Then I rroi fkiwers and did a skeiefi, 
and when the van was ready we all went Iioiiie. (ioudhye, 
darlino’ Mamma. I have written a poem, wliitdi I send 
you 
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"‘ ( ) ( hi|>{H‘nh;un stution tliy music is sweet 
\\ hen the u[> and down trains thy neighbourhood greet. 

1 lie up train to Loiuloii dirocteth our path 

And the down train will land us quite safely at Bath.” 

tlu‘ I don't know what. — O dearest Mamma, 
what do yon think ! Mr. Dalby asked me to go to Compton 
Ihissfdt with Mr. and Mrs. Kilvert and Freddie Sheppard. 
. . , When w(^ got^ to the gate of a lovely rectory near 
( ahio, .Mrs. Sheppard Hew to the door to receive her son, 
as yon would nns with two beautiful little girls his sisters. 
.\tter dinnm- I wmit with Freddie into the garden, and to 
tin* ehnreda an<l saw the peacocks and silver pheasants, 
and made a skidch of the rectory. On Sunday we had 
prayers with singing aanl went to church twice, and saw 
a hi'antiful a,vmnu‘ wlun'e the ground was covered with 
}HM‘eh-nuts. On Momhiy the Dalbys’ carriage brought us 
to ( ‘hipptndiain to tla‘ Ang'el, where we got out and walked 
to Ilarnish. Mr. Dalby told me to tell you that having 
known l”neh‘ Augustus ho well, he had taken the liherty 
to invite me to ('Oinpion.” 

(h'l. <h It is now oMly ten weeks and six days to the 
hoiiday.s. l.»ast night I hud a pan of hot water for my feet 
and a wartn bed, and, what was worse, two horrible pills! 
and tliis moi'ning wlum I eanio down 1 was presented with 
a huge break fast-eup of H(Uina-tea, a,nd was very sick indeed 
and had a very had stoniaek-aidu',. But to comfort me 
1 got youi' dt-ar h‘tt(*r with a sermon, hut wlio is to preach 
it 


Ntu\ ii. I)ean*st Mamma, as soon as we came down 
\e.Htcn*da\ all our dresstvs for the iiftli of November were 
laid out. After hri*ukfast the ])roccssi()n was dressed, and 
m soon lis tla^ stmiinel proclainual that the clock struck 
tviu the grand proia^Hsion set out: iirst Giimbleton and 
Slieppard «lre.HS(*d up with straps, cocked hats, and rosettes. 
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(•arrviiii^' them, un a chair, Saiuuci drcssnl as Uiiy 

Fawkrs iii a larL;*t‘ (‘ockt^ci hat and short i*inak atnl with a 
lauthnrn in his hand. 'Flu-n ramt‘ Ih’ohy rarryiny* a I iiiun 
Jat'k, and Waltia* (Arnold) with him, with rosottos ami 
hands. 'Fhcn Kino Alirk with a crown turned up with 
crinint*, and round his h*o a him* yarti'r. Echind him 
walked tin* (^m‘en ( I )eaeon ( ol«*s) with a purple ctow n and 
lono yellow rohe ami train, and Princf*>s I*‘di/,a!M*t h lnif‘| in 
a rohn and train of piid< and oreen. Altm' the proc<'Ssiun 
had m»>vt‘d round the L,mrden, Ninoiny: 

• R»'iurm}*fr, rriin sni*»T, 

tifth iti \v.’ 

the sentinel of tlu* yuiard annouma'd that tin* carl of 
faoocUs was eomino uj) tin* hill . . . and in the e\enino 
was a heautiful hontire and tireworks. 

Wiiat a pity it is that tin* new railway does not turn 
aside (osavt* L(*wt'S Priory, 1 Nhall like very inuclj to see 
tin* skeletons, hut 1 htt(i inut'h rather tliat (iundrada and 
ln*r hushand lay still in their eollins, and tliat the Prioiw 
had m»t hei‘n dlsttirlM*<i. ... It is only live wt‘eks now to 
the holidaysd' 

.\er, ‘JS. (dountino to the Pdth, and not eotuitino the 
day of hrt*akino’ up, it is tnwv only three w<‘eks to ihe 
holidays. I will ydve you a liistoiw' of yndJino Inuiie. 
I'Vom L-ew’cs I shall lotik out for tlie rustle and the 
tiJUi i*hureh. llieii I shall pass lUnoiner, tin* iireeii ,\Iaii 
Inn, Laiioliton, the Hat and Hall: then tin* Ideker, Ile»rsf*'» 
hrtiloe, the Workhouse, the turnpike, ilie turn to<Vii1er*H 
C’orner, tin* turn to Maoham l>iwvn, Woodha.in*s Fariiu the 
Deaf and Dninh House, the Rectory on the liilh the ,\Iile 

Post “*"Io miles to Li*Wes,* Litne Wood, the oiife |i»jt! 

win.m shsdl I ht* there!) -thi*n turn in, the Flower Melii, 
the lieaney Fit*ld, ihr <^^ate — oh I tin* oardim ■ two ti|, purrs 

- Jt>hn and Lea,, perhaps jam — jMuiiaps even tin* kittens 

will t*ome t,o wt«Ienme their master. OIi niy Lime! in 
little more than thna* weeks 1 shall 1«‘ there!'' 
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llurnili for Tkr. 1. Qn Wednesday it will be, not 
brciikiiio'-iip day, two weeks, and oh ! the Wednes- 
day alter \\(^ shall say ‘one week.’ This month we break 
uji: 1 dream ol nothing, think of nothing, but coming 
hnme. I'.wlay we wimt with Mr. Walker (the usher) to 
('hii.|)eiiliani, and saw where Lea and I used to go to sit 
(111 the wooden bridge. . . . Not many more letters! not 
many mon* sums!” 

How vividly, how acutely, I recollect that — in 
my ]>assioniite dt'votion to my mother — I used, as 
the liolidtiys .'tpiifotichcd, to conjure up the most vivid 
mental pidtires ol my return to her, and appease my 
longing' with the thought of how she would rush out 
to meet me, of h(‘r tmsttitic delight, &c. ; and then 
jmw lerrihle wti.s Ihtt btithos of the reality, when I 
drove up Id the silent door of Lime, and nobody but 
I^ea took any notice of my coming; and of the awful 
ehill (d' going into the drawing-room and see my 
longed-for and pineil-for mother sit still in her chair 
by the fire till I went up and kissed her. To her, 
who had lieen taught always to curtsey not only to 
her father, hui, even t,<) her father’s chair, it was only 
natural ; hut, I ofien sobbed myself to sleep in a little- 
understood agony of anguish — an anguish that she 
could not really cata^ for me. 

littii* nuins and how much it, isl 
And the little. h‘HH, and what worlds away!"^ 

In (lie wilder of 1845-4(1, ‘‘ Aiint Lucy” let Rock- 
i-nd to Lord Beverley, and came to live at Lime for 
six months with lu-r three children, a governess, and 

1 R. Hrowning. 
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two, sometimes tliree, servants. As slie fancied her- 
self poor, and this plan was economical, it was fre- 
quently repeated afterwards. On the whole, the 
arrangement was satisfactory to me, as though Aunt 
Lucy was excessively unkind to me, and often did 
not speak a single word to me for many weeks 
together, and though the children were most tor- 
menting, Aunt Esther — a far greater enemy — was 
at least kept at bay, for Aunt Lucy detested her 
influence and going to the Rectory quite as cordially 
as I did. 

How often I remember my ever-impatient rebellion 
against the doctrine I was always taught as funda- 
mental — that my uncles and aunts must be always 
right, and that to question the absolute wisdom and 
justice of their every act — to me so utterly selfish — 
was typical of the meanest and vilest nature. How 
odd it is that parents, and stiU more uncles and 
aunts, never will understand, that whilst they are 
criticising and scrutinising their children or nephews, 
the latter are also scrutinising and criticising them. 
Yet so it is : investigation and judgment of character 
is usually mutual. During this winter, , however, I 
imagine that the aunts were especially amiable, as in 
the child’s play which I wrote, and which we all 
acted — “ The Hope of the Katzekeffs ” — they, with 
my mother, represented the three fairies — “ Brigida, 
Rigida, and Frigida” — Aunt Lucy, I need hardly 
say, being Frigida, and Aunt Esther Rigida. 

Being very ill with the measles kept me at home 
till the middle of February. Aunt Lucy’s three 
children also had the measles, and were very ill; 
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and it IS well remembered as characteristic of Aunt 
Ij^tlier, that she said when they were at the worst — 
I am very glad they are so ill : it is a well-deserved 
punishment iiecause their mother would not let them 
fl’o to cliurch for fear they should catch it there.” 
1 Inirch and a love of church was the standard by 
which Aunt Esther measured everything. In all 
tilings she had tlie inflexible cruelty of a Dominican. 
iSlie would willingly and proudly undergo martyrdom 
iKTself for her own principles, but she would torture 
without remorse those who differed from her. 

When we were I'ecovering, Aunt Lucy read “ Guy 
Mannering ’ aloud to us. It was enchanting. I had 
always longed lieyond words to read Scott’s novels, 
but had never been allowed to do so — “they were 
too t'.xciting lor a hoy ! ” But usually, as Aunt Lucy 
and my motlier sat together, their conversation was 
almost entirely about the spiritual things in which 
their hearts, their mental powers, their whole being 
were absorbed. The doctrine of Pascal was always 
helore their mivuLs — “ La vie humaine n’est qu’une 
illusion p(‘r])etu(dle,” and their treasure was truly 
st‘t in heavenly places. They would talk of heaven 
in (Uitail just as worldly people would talk of the 
plaei! wlu^rl^ they were going for change of air. At 
this tiin((, I r<>nieiiiber, they both wished — no, I sup- 
pose tluy only thought they wished — to die: they 
talked of longinog pining for “the coming of the 
kingdom,” but when they grew really old, when the 
time which they had wished for before was in all 
probability really near, and when they were, I be- 
lieve, far more really prepared for it, they ceased to 

VOL. I. 1 I 
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wish for it. “By-and-by” would do. I imagine it 
is always thus. 

Aunt Lucy loved her second boy Theodore much 
the best of her three children, and made the greatest 
possible difference between him and the others. I 
remember tbi.q being very harshly criticised at the 
time ; but now it seems to me only natural that in 
any family there must be favourites. It is with 
earthly parents as Dr. Foxe said in a sermon about. 
God, that “ though he may love all his children, he 
must have an especial feeling for his saints.” 

To MY Mother. 

“ March 13. My dearest, dearest Mamma, to-day is my- 
12th birthday. How well I remember many happy birth- 
days at Stoke, when before breakfast I had a wreath of 
snowdrops, and at dinner a little pudding with my name 
in plums. ... I will try this new year to throw away self 
and think less how to please it. Good-bye dear Mamma.” 

In March the news that my dear (Mary) Lea was. 
going to marry our man-servant John Gidman was an 
awful shock to me. My mother might easily have 
prevented this (most unequal) marriage, which, as 
far as Mrs. Leycester was concerned, was an elope- 
ment. It was productive of great trouble to us after- 
wards, and obliged me to endure John Gidman, ta 
wear him like a hair-shirt, for fortj'’ years. Certainly 
no ascetic torments can be so severe as those which 
Providence occasionally ordains for us. As for our 
dear Lea herself, her marriage brought her misery 
enough, but her troubles always stayed in her heart, 
and never filtered through. As I once read in an 
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American novel, “ TIhm'c ain’t so ruucli difference in 
the trouldes on this earth, as there is in the folks that 
havi! to hear them.” 

I'u MV MoruF.u. 

“ -0. ( ) my v(‘ry (h^arest Ma,mma,. Wliat news ! 

what iH‘Ws! I (‘aniiot lH‘lieve it! and yet sometimes I 
have it miL»’ht happtm, for one ni<(lit a longtime 

ago when I was sitting on laads la[) — () what sliall I call 
her now? may I still (aill hm- Lea? Well, one night a long 
tinu* ago, I said that L(‘a would never marry, and she 
asktal why slu*^ should n't, and said something about — 
'■Suppose I marry John.' ... I was suih^ slie could never 
leavi* us. I put your lett(‘r avvay fo!’ some tinu^ till Mrs. 
Kilv(*rt Si ml- me upstairs for my glovths. '’Flum I opened 
it. and the first words I saw w<u’(‘. " L(*a — married.’ 1 was 
so surpris(*(l 1 emild not speak or move. . . . How V(uy 
odd it would he for laai to h(^ a hridtu Why, John is not 
half so old as Lea. is he? . . . 'Ikdl im^ all ahout ilu^. W(mI- 
ding fvery smallest w(H‘est (lung— What mnvs ! what 
news I " 

M Ain f Lf.a) (*n>MAS to A. J. ('. H. 

Murrh I H id. M y <larling ehild, a thousand 
thanks for your dtair little letter. I hojx^ this sU^p I have 
taken will not displeast^ you. If then^ is a.nythiug in it 
\(}U don't like, 1 must humbly lH*g your pardon. 1 will 
gi\e wlial ae<'ounf I ean <d‘ tin* W(‘(ldiug. Your dcnir 
Mamma lias told you that, she took me. to Ooldstom^. I’hen 
tmSiiturday morning a litth* aftm* nine my nioth(U‘’s (‘ar~ 
riage and ii saddle-horse wen^ hronght. to tlu^ ga»te, i.o take 
ns to dieswartliiie. My sistiu- Hannah and luu' husba-nd 
amHieorge Bentley went with i\w to <*hureh. 1 wished 
you had been with me so v(*ry mueli, but 1 think it was 
better that ymir dear Mamma was not. thma^, for V(‘.ry lik(dy 
it would hiiv(‘ given her a bail lieadaehe and have niad(^ me 
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inure nervuus than I was, Out I j^'ut ihruiiuh all uf it Orttur 
tiian 1 exptM'ttMl I shuultl. As stMui as it was uviU* tin* In-lls 
to riiiu*. \\4‘ cann* hack lt> ( iuhlstuiiu, slaved ahuiit 
leu iniuuti‘s, tlH*u went tu Draytuu, tuuk tin* ciKudi fur 
Wdiilinurt*, wtuit Oy rail to ( 'ludi’nrd, and thou we i^’uf a om‘» 
Iiurse tly whieli look us to 'riinriiyt'rj*! I to Johns orand- 
fatlnuAs, \vlu‘re \vv wert‘ nn-eivtsl with iiuudi joy. Wi* 
stay(‘d then* till \Ve<ln(*sday, then went For ono ninhl to 
Maeeli‘siit‘l(k and eauu* hat-k to (Jolilstom* on 4’hinsday 
and stay(*(l th(*re till h'riday evening’. 'Fhou we oaino hac k 
to St(dve. The servants reet‘ivi*d us very ji»yfully, and 
your <h‘ar Maninia showt'd me studi ton<!(*r Feolini!;s ami 
kiiHlnt*ss, it is more than 1 i-an tell you m»w. M\ «!ear 
ehild, 1 hope you will always call me L<*a. I tainnoi Iwar 
the lhouo*ht of your ehan^dn^if my name, for the |o\r I Imve 
for you nothiiii( ean ever ehani^e. My imd!u*r and Hannah 
wish you had been in the oardi*n with me oatherino their 
i!owi*rH, tla*ri* is sm-h a cjuantity of tlnmn , . , \\h* !ea\e 
Stok(^ to-morrow\ and <»n Friday reach your and onr dear 
lame. 1 shall writt* ttJ you as so<»n as we out liaek, am! 
now g’ood-hye, my darlin^tC child, from your < Jd affertiiinate 
nurse Ltov' 

The ,irn*at aort* of iny dear Grandfather fasveesler, 
ninetv-fiv(% had always niadt* his life secun tu us fu 
hang niiun a tlinvad, ami vi*ry soun after I returned 
honu‘ for iny sunnrter liolidays, we were suiniiiomsl 
to Stokii hy the ni‘Ws of his dc'atln This was a grivif 
gricd* to imn n«d^ only In^eaitse I was truly atiaslieil to 
tin* kind old man, hiil hecvause it in\'olvei} the parting 
witli tJn* ha)jpir*st,. seenes (d’ iny idiiltlhooil, the only 
hoiiH* in whiidi I had t*V(»r ht*<*n rtsaJly Imjifna 1lie 
di^'ir Gra.ndfaf hi*Fs fiini*ral was viery hliUVnuii froiii 
that wliicdi I had attemhai last yt^ar, and I sheil inaiiy 
tears hy his gravt* in the elairehyard looking out upon 
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the williiws and tlu* shining Terne. Afterwards came 
many sad partings, la,st visits to Hawkestone, Bunt- 
ingsilaln, < mhlstoiu! ; last rambles to Helsliore, Jack- 
son s 1*01)1, and the Islands; and then we all canae 
away — my kiiele I’lmryhn first, then Aunt Kitty, 
then my mother and Lea and I, and lastly Grannie, 
who drove in her own carriage all the way to her 
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house in New Hi reed,, Spring Gardens, the posting 
journey, so often tallu'd of, actually taking place at 
last, llmn'eforward Stokci seemed to he transferred 
to New Street, which was filled with relics of the old 
Shrop.'^liire Hect.ory, and wlun'c Mrs. Cowhourne, Mar- 
gai'et Beeston, Anne I’udor, and Richard the footman, 
with Host! the little n-d and white spaniel, were house- 
hold inmates as bidorc. 

I thought the house in N(wv Street charming — the 
cool, ol(l-fa.siiioned, how-windowed rooms, which we 
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slioiild now think vitv scantily furnished, and like 
thost^ of many a country inn; the dininy-roi nii «»|H*n- 
iniT upon wide lt‘ads, whi<*h (Irannie soon turnf‘(! i!i!«» 
a garden; th(‘ drawingo-ooim which ha<l a \it*\v 
through thi‘ tn*es «)f tin* Athniralty thirden to !h«‘ 
Tilting Yank with tlu* Iloi'se tiiiards and tlie to\\ei*s 
of Westniinst(a* Ahlnw. 

Tin* grief of heaving Stoke matle nit* niist*!-ahly un- 
wt‘lh and a doctor was sent lt»r as soon as I a!‘ri\t'd 
at the Staidtws' iatust*, ‘!S Lowt*r Ih’otik Stret't, wlat 
(*anH‘ to m(‘ straight from a patitmt ill with tlM‘sear” 
latina, and gavt* me tin* disortit^r. Ion' thr«*t‘ we^ks 
1 was V(‘ry st^ritnisly ill in Intt stinnuin’ wt^allana in 
stilling rooms, lotiking on the lit t lit hlaek gardmi 
and (‘.himney-i>ots at the hark of tin* hoiiM*. Mary 
and Kate Staidiw wenn* sent away fr<nii the infee- 
tioiu and no one* came near me exet^pt my faithful 
friend Miss (Tmtom who hronght me eaimle-colugne 
and iloW(*rs. It was long fo(di^id\ <*oncealed from 
nii* that I had tin* s«‘arlatina, ant! tlieridona as I felt 
day aftm* day of tin* pre«nmH holidays ehlnng away, 
whih* I was [lining for eindne^s and fre**!! euiinOy air, 
my mental fe\‘(*r added much to my hodily ailment 
wheri‘a..s, wlam once told that I was scrifaisly ill, I 
W'as quite coutmited tf» lie still. Behn’e I quite 
,n*covi‘refk my dear nurse Lea hecame worn out with 
atti'uding to nun and \ve h;id scarcely reacheil iaiii«* 
before sIh* lH*camc* most dang<*ronsly ill with a braiii- 
f(*ver. Ftir 'many <hiys and nights she !a,y on the 
brink of the grave, ami great \va.s my agmiy -wldie 
i.his pr4*eicuis life was in dang<u\ Atml Ksfheix who 
on (jreat oc.ca.sions g(*nerally behaved kindiy, was very 
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good at this time, ceased to persecute me, and took 
a very active part in the nursing. 

At length our dear Lea was better, and as I was 
still very fragile, I went with my mother and Anne 
Brooke, our cook, to Eastbourne — then a single row 
of little old-fashioned houses by the sea — where we 
inhabited, I should think, the very smallest and 
humblest lodging that ever was seen. I have often 
been reminded of it since in reading the account of 
Peggotty’s cottage in “ David Copperfield.” It was 
a tiny house built of flints, amongst the boats, at 
the then primitive end of Eastbourne, towards the 
marshes, and its miniature rooms were filled with 
Indian curiosities, brought to the poor widow to 
whom it belonged by a sailor son. The Misses 
Thomas of Wratton came to see us here, and could 
hardly suppress their astonishment at finding us in 
siich a place — and when the three tall smart ladies 
had once got into our room, no one was able to move, 
and all had to go out in the order in which they were 
nearest the door. But my mother always enjoyed 
■exceedingly these primitive places, and Avould sit for 
hours on the beach with her Taylor’s “ Holy Living ” 
or her “ Christian Year,” and had soon made many 
friends amongst the neighbouring cottagers, whose 
houses were quite as fine as her own, and who were 
certainly more cordial to the lady who had not 
minded settling down as one of themselves, than they 
would have been to a smart visitor in a carriage. 
The most remarkable of these people was an excel- 
lent old woman called Deborah Pattenden, who lived 
in the half of a boat turned upside down, and had 
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luul tlit‘ niost (‘Xtrannliiiarv aih rii! mv-. My lii>i 
litaa'ary \V(a‘k was hi‘r lauyraphy. whirh tuhl hn\\ >lis* 
had suilVvivd thi* pains of dmwnin'ia hiniiinj; !ha\ iii;j' 
1)cH‘n (‘iiV(‘lopi‘(l in ilanii‘S wltil»‘ .-inirk hy liyhi iiiny 
and how >ht* had lain hn* t wt‘nty-« nii* day> in a i'i;jit! 
tran(*(‘ ( frnin "thn play'ia*, ' >hr (li*>rrihfd it i uiiliMiu 
fnoil or siyn of lilV, atid was noar lH‘in*i' hiirind ali\i‘, 
AV(‘ found a transition from <»ur rottayo lih* in 
(jiamt visits to Tompton Plarta wht*ro Mrs. ra\ ondi-^ln 
inothor of thn Tth I)uki‘ of I)o\on>hiro, !i\od ihtin 
with h(*r son Mr. ( Mvnndi>h, aftorwa!‘d> Lord itirharil. 
Sin* was a (‘harniiny old lady, who always won* whiio, 
and had V(‘ry siinph^ and \"nry tinii«l manners. lUit 
sin* was fond of iny nnnlmr, who was ynito adored 
hy Lord lvi(‘hanL hy whom wo won* knpt snppliod 
with tln^ most hoautiful fruits atni llowors ai iln* 
(k>mp1on (;ard(*ns. Ho was vory kind to im* a!>o.. 
and would soim^timos takt* mo to hi*^ l*ookoast*s and 
t(‘]l mo to rhoost* any hocdv I hkod for m\ own. Wh* 
s<ddom aftcnnvards passoti a suiinnt*r witliouf yoiny 
for a fow days to Lmujaon 11a«‘o as lony Mrs. 
(kivi*ndish livod thoro. It was iht*!’** ilial I ntado my 
first. ao<iua.intan<a* with fho oxistoma* of many siiiiplo 
luxiiri(‘s to whii'ln iti our primitivo lifo, wo wi'i’o 
(piito iinaooustomod, hut whit*ii in yroal hoii.sos an* 
oomsidc*rod almost, as mM’<*ssarios. Tho ravoiiilislio-* 
troaiod us as clistant rolathms, in fsaisoijiioiifa* of ilto 
marriago of my < Irandinotiior's OfurHin, i loorgiana. 
Hp(*noor, with tlie nth I)uko of I )i*voiis}iirin 

WlH‘n I rcturiH’d to llanii.s!i 1 was hi ill wrotcluhli v 
ill, anil till' runstunt sicknc'Hs uinliT wiiidi I KtifTori'il. 
with 1ht‘ ext mine and often nnjiiht hevi-rity of Mr. 
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Kilvert, made the next half year a very miserable 
one. In the three years and a half which I had 
spent at Harnish I had been taught next to nothing 
— all our time having been frittered in learning 
Psalms by heart, and the Articles of the Church of 
England (I could say the whole thirty-nine straight 
oft' when eleven years old), &c. Our history was 
wliat Arrowsmith’s Atlas used to describe Central 
Africa to be — “ a barren country only productive of 
dates.” I could scarcely construe even the easiest 
passages of Coesar. Still less had I learned to play 
at any ordinary boys’ games for, as we had no play- 
ground, we had naturally never had a chance of any. 
I was glad of any change. It was delightful to leave 
Harnish for good at Christmas, 1846, and the pros- 
pect of Harrow was that of a voyage of adventure. 

In January 1847 my mother took me to Harrow. 
Dr. Vaughan was then headmaster, and Mr. Simpkin- 
son, who had been long a curate of Hurstmonceaux, 
and who had been consequently one of the most 
fa.iniliar figures of my childhood, was a master under 
him, and, with his handsome, good-humoured sister 
Louisa, kept the large house for boys beyond the 
church, which is still called “ The Grove.” It was a 
wonderfully new life upon which I entered; but 
though a public school was a very much rougher 
thing then than it is now, and though the fagging 
for little boys was almost ceaseless, it would not have 
been an unpleasant life if I had not been so dread- 
fidly weak and sickly, which sometimes unfitted me 
for enduring the roughness to which I was subjected. 
As a general rule, however, I looked upon what was 
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intended for bulljdng as an additional “ adventure,” 
wliieh several of the big boys thought so comic, that 
they were usually friendly to me and ready to help 
me : one who especially stood my friend was a young 
giant — Twisleton, son of Lord Saye and Sele. One 
who went to Harrow at the same time with me was 
my connection Harry Adeane,^ whose mother was 
Aunt Lucy’s sister, Maude Stanley of Alderley. I 
liked Harry very much, but though he was in the 
same house, his room was so distant that we saw 
little of each other ; besides, my intense ignorance 
gave me a very low place in the school, in the Lower 
Fourth Form. It was a great amusement to write to 
my mother all that occurred. In reading it, people 
might imagine my narration was intended for com- 
plaint, but it was nothing of the kind : indeed, had 
I wished to complain, I should have known my 
mother far too well to complain to her. 


To MY Mother. 

Harrow, Jan. 29, 1847. When I left you, I went to 
school and came back to pupil room, and in the afternoon 
had a solitary walk to the skating pond covered with boys. 
... In the evening two big boys rushed up, and seizing 
Buller (another new boy) and me, dragged us into a room 
where a number of boys were assembled. I was led into 
the midst. Bob Smith ^ whispered to me to do as I was 
bid and I should not be hurt. On the other side of the 
room were cold chickens, cake, fruit, &c., and in a corner 
were a number of boys holding open little Dirom’s mouth, 

1 He afterwards married my cousin Lady Elizabeth Yorke. 

2 Robert Smith, who afterwards married my connection Isabel 
Adeane. 
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aiul pouring something horrible stirred up with a tallow- 
candle down his throat. A great boy came up to me and 
told me to sing' or to drink some of this dreadful mixture. 

I did sing at least I made a noise — and the boys were 
pleased because I made no fuss, and loaded me with oranges 
and cakes. 

1 his morning being what is called a whole holiday, I 
liave had to stay in three hours more than many of the 
others l)ecause of my slowness in making Latin verses, 
''rhis evening Abel Smith sent for me to his room, and 
ask(‘d me if I was comfortable, and all sorts of things.” 

21. What do you think happened last night? 
Jieiore prayers I was desired to go into the fifth form room, 
as they were liaving some game there. A boy met me at 
the door, ushered me in, and told me to make my salaam 
to th(^ Emperor of Morocco, who was seated cross-legged 
in the middle of a large counterpane, surromided by twenty 
or inort^, l)oys as his serving-men. I was directed to sit 
<lown by the Emperor, and in the same way. He made me 
sing, and then jumped off the counterpane, as he said, to 
get nui some cake. Instantly all the boys seized the coun- 
t(n*pa.ne and tossed away. Up to the ceiling I went and 
down again, but they had no mercy, and it was up and 
down, head over heels, topsy-turvy, till some one called 
out sSatus ’ — and I Avas let out, very sick and giddy at 
iirst, hut soon all right again. ... I am not much bullied 
(‘xcaipt by Davenport, who sleeps in my room.” 

'' Ja 7 h. 22. To-day it has snowed so hard that there has 
l)(um nothing but snow-balling, and as I was coming out of 
scdiool, hit by a shower of snowl)alls, I tumbled the whole 
way down the two flights of stairs headlong from the top 
to the bottom.” 

23. Yesterday I was in my room, delighted to 
be alone for once, and very much interested in the book I 
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was rt*adiiiL’\ wiirii D. (aiiiu* in ainl fniiinl tla* fir** nut, sn 1 
not a ntHnI lirkinn. Ho inakos im* lu> taa* In nn frraiids^ 
ami (In ail lu* kids nu\ and it' I dtnid dn ii. In* krais lur, 
knt I don't iniiid nnudi. lln\vr\«‘!; I lia\(‘ ifni sninr iririids, 
fn!* \vh(*n I nd'ustai tn dn in\‘ wrrk-dav Iossmus nii a Sunday, 
and was krinn vrvv nnirh laiinhtal at Inr it, snim* niir rainr 
in and said, ^ No, Harr, y(»u 'rr quin* riqin ; lawn* mind 
ki/inn lannhrd at.' Ilnwrvrr 1 am rathrr Innrly >till with 
no nm* to sjM*ak tn nr ran* alHiui inr. Snmt'timr> I lakr 
i*rfnni‘ in Ikirrnunk's study, ktn 1 ranimf dn fljat ultra, ur 
li(* W(Uild Sunn nt't tirrd <»} in**. 1 think I shall likt* W al- 

d(‘nravrj a m‘W kn\' who has rmiir, knt a!! tlir utlirrs hair 
him. Hlnmlirld ■’ is a iiirt* kuy, hut his mum is vrry tar 
away. Inthnnh our rutuu is su srrludrd, tliat it would !>r 
a. vt‘i*y (hdinhtful plma* if 1 h did nut ii\r in it. In |4ay- 
timr I on hrn*, tlirrtn and rvrrywlirrr, hut witli iiu mir 
and (loino nothino. Y(‘t 1 likr Harrow vny murln thnuu|| 
I am murh tiaistal rvrn in my form In nno hit,^ k(n\ who 
tak(\s m(‘ h»r a diaum ami hannnri’s un my two sidrs all 
h'ssnn-tiim* with elnuklrtl lists. HuufWrr, ,\Iiss Simmy 
says, if ycm (amid srr my rusrs yt»ti would !w» HJitisfini/’ 

"w/ra, do. Hirru ar*‘ rrriain Odlows lirr»» who rmul my 
last liutiU' tn y-nu, amt oava* nn* a orra! It*r!urr ha* uirnlinm 
ino Ihjvs' nanu's : hut y^m must nr\rr rrprai- what I sa}- : 
it^ ro'uld only nrt Hit* into trntthlr. llii* utlirr ui|.(lil I did 
a d(*siH*ralr thin^i,n f aj>|M*alrfi to tin- ulhi’i* b*yH in llir 
hnusi‘ ayniinst f). Staphumt was m* n‘rd ky iiiv sturvmind 
Ilankry amt (?tktT Imws listmrd. a kiw tadli**! Sliiii 

was vrry mmdi (mraond at Ih, and tlirratrm^d tiim i^'fralk, 
ami linall)’ I)., aftrr hrapino all fhr akusr in* rtiiild tliiiik 
of ujinn na% |4‘ut sa frii^htrurd that hr i«‘oort! inr to l«» 
Iriimds with liiin, I cvtiimu trll you li*nv I liav-r siiflVml 

^ AftrrwarcE Lnrd IkaEtork. 

Son rt’ til*' !tish<i|i Ml’ LnijilMin Allf»*d Blo!iiili4«h iniii* 

«(*lf UIhIh*!* of i ’ok'lirnOT. 
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an.l (la sutT.-r from my cliiUduins, vvlrit'h 1 kiv(- iHnm.m- >(. 
(Ircudfiilly l):ul from ^■oin};’ o'd 

FrI, ± T.Hlav, after hulf-imst ot.c UWl I Nvm.t (!avvi| 
the town with Itullcr and met two l.ays called Uoeket ami 
la.rv. Lore ami 1, l.aviu.u' made ae(iuaiuta!iee, wm.t h.r a 
widk. 'I'his is only the seeoml Widk 1 luive ha. srne.- I 
,,uue to Harrow. I am perpeUially ‘ Boy u. tl,e House. 

O 10. 'I'o-dav at d mimdcs to 11, we were all told 
to o-,» into the Speech-room (do yott rememher it ?). a la.y-e 
,,H.m with raised heiiehes idl round ami a plattorm in the 
middle ami places for llu‘ monitor, s. 1 sat near y at the 
p,, „f m.e .d' these lon^ naws. 'I'hen Hr. \ auphan made 
a speech about snow-hallino at the Uuilway Station (a He 
l.idden place), where the eiiKim'-l fivers and eonduetors l.m 
been snow-hdled, and he said thattlie next time, d la- eotlld 
not timl out the names of tla> guilty individuals, the whole 
Kchool should be piudslaal. To-day the smnv-bnlliiitt. »'!■ 
rather iee-balliuK (for the bulls are so hard yon can hardly 
cut them with a knife), lias In-en terrili._-_: some lellows ah 
most have their arms broken witli them. 


“ Fih. 12. I am in the liospitai with dreadful ptdns in 

my Ktoiuaeh. 'Hie hospital is a hup' very .pueU 

with a window looking out into the pu'den. and two la ds 
in it. Burrouj'hs is in tln‘ other ImsI. laid n|» with a liad 
ieo. . . . Yestm'day, eoiitrary to rule, Hr. \ atuthuii . ailed 
ltd!, and then told all the sehool to stay in tlmir pla. es. 
i,ud said tliat he had found the keyhole of tim eupbo.ud iii 
\\hieh tin* rods were kept stop|M*<l up, ami that il he del 
not thid out iM-fore one oeloek who did it. h.' woidd d,ul\ 
oive the whole sehool, fnHii the sixth form downwaid . a 
new pun. of the Hevere.st kind. . . ■ Thme mwer wie. aii\' 
thine like the waste of hreiid In-re. wind.- bushels are throw n 
ahoiit every day. hut the hits are pveii to the poor people. 
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. . . I like Valletort^ very much, and I like Twisleton,^ 
who is one of the biggest boys in this house.’^ 

Fel. 20. To-day I went to the Harrisites’ steeple-chase. 
Nearly all the school were there, pouring over hedges and 
ditches in a general rush. The Harrisites were distinguished 
by their white or striped pink and white jackets and Scotch 
caps, and all bore flags.” 

“ Fel. 21. I have been out jumping and hare-and-hounds, 
but we have hard work now to escape from the slave-drivers 
for racket-fagging. Sometimes we do, by one fellow sacri- 
ficing himself and shutting up the others head downwards 
in the turn-up bedsteads, where they are quite hidden ; and 
sometimes I get the old woman at the church to hide me 
in the little room over the porch till the slave-drivers have 
passed.” 

‘‘ March 1. I have just come back from Sheen, where I 
have had a very happy Exeat. Uncle Norwich gave me 
five shillings, and Uncle Penrhyn ten.” 

Mrs. Stanley to 

HER Sister Mrs. A. Hare. 

Sheen^ March 1. I never saw Augustus look anything 
like so well — and it is the look of health, ruddy and firm, 
and his face rounder. The only thing is that he stoops, as 
if there were weakness in the back, but perhaps it is partly 
shyness, for I observed he did it more at first. He did 
look very shy the first day — hung his head like a snow- 
drop, crouched out of sight, and was with difficulty drawn 
out ; but I do not think it is at all because he is cowed, and 
he talked more yesterday. The Bishop was very much 
pleased with him, and thought him much improved. . . . 
He came without either greatcoat or handkerchief, but did 
not appear to want the one, and had lost the other. He 

1 Afterwards 4th Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 

2 Afterwards 14th Lord Saye and Sele. 
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said most (lt*ri<UMll y that lio was happy, far happier than 
at Mr. Kilvort's, happier than lie expected to be; and 
thoiiL>ii 1 felt all the tinu^ what an nncongenial element it 
must Ina he could not he in it under better circumstances.’" 

To -MV MoUIKK. 

Mtt rrh 4. As you art^ ill, I will tell von my adventure 
of yt‘stt‘nhiy to aiuusi‘ you. I went out with a party of 
Triends to play at har(‘-and-homids. I was hare, and ran 
iiwny ov<*r hedir’cs and dildies. At last, just as I jumped 
over a hed‘(t‘, Maephail (*au^<j^ht nus and we sat down to 
tak(‘ breath, dust then Iloarti ran up breathless and pant- 
ini’’, and threw himself into tlu^ hediy^e (‘-ryinp^ out, ‘•We are 
pursut‘d liy navvi(*s,' dlie mcKt minute, before I could 
climb back ovt*r the hede^(% I found myself clutched by 
the arm, and turnin,'^; round, sa,w tha,t a great fellow had 
sidzed me, and that anotluu' had got Mac.jvhail and anotlier 
Hodgson Junior. M’hi‘y draggnal us a, good way, and then 
stopped and demande(l our luomw, or thi^y would have us 
down ami one should suffer for all. Ma.e.|)hail and Moa.ro 
wvrv so friglitemHl that they gavt^ up all their money at 
once, but 1 would not give up mima At last they grew 
peidVetlv furious and <leelariMl thi'y wo'idd luivo our money 
to buy bi'cr. I tlu*n gave tlumi a sbilling, hut hid the 
half Sfjvereigu I had in my p<Kdv(‘t, and after wo had de- 
elared we woult! uot givi* them any mon‘, they went away. 

^'•1d cut the story short, I g()t Hodgson Junior (for the 
others wen* afraid) to go with tm* to tht^ fannc’.r on whose 
land the men were working, ami tohl wdiat had hap])ene(l. 
lb* went straight tt> the tii*Id wh(‘re. the- navvi(\s w(U’e and 
made tliiun give up all our mom^y, t.iirmal one out of lus 
service, and ihreateui'd tin* <»ther two, and W(*- came baxrk 
to Harrow c|uite safe, very ghul to have. g()t oft so well. 

"AVhal do \ou tlutik I tht* bwer has lu’oken out in 
\htug!mn*H, am! if any oth<*r houstj (*at(‘Ii(‘S it, we are to 
go “ lauile I 



] 7G 'I’HK >'rn!;v « u 1 

-Miurh ---All ill- -A.-l - 

\^:iU!4iiunV linH>- u-m n ' -- 

the iVve!-, an<i it an}' -n*' • -■ ■ ’ 

Inane. What fun it u :li h-. 1 i.* 

from h^ton wilh som»* 1.^ 

e\a*rylHHi\’ el>e ha’- lie’ i« o 1 ■-:■ 
eausi‘ I have a MU'e throat, ai.a 
side of me in haan. Ihe.- ' o-a :. 

less are the iH^ports. ' Ih-mh-’ i '• - 

hasn't.' \ e>, lio ha*-, f-t it - m 

'•'riam we shall all it- h**n;r. Ha:; 

"mM} ailveiittiro withi tho n e. 
thirte^ for me, as some frihea- - 
really some plm k.’ ' 

March Hh Hurrah! Wmehits 1. • m 

d’he VaiijLCliHliiles al'i^ all *naie, \ . . 

e'rat'e is ^itom*. Idlt tie* o|-»'at Je i.w. o-- 

da}‘ after to-morroH. \m\\ ii wei d-ih! r. 

yon efni this ttni will nn i,- 

Mamma, tio do do-w,|M. f 

tin* sehofd is so hnrr} *-^«'UTr% . v^dl 

oh hip I hip I nh pray do wvd*- d.uo^ iP, ' | 

S(Hm. Ilnrrah!" 

(After Hasif-r ho!ida\'**n J, -o' I h Wi.« 
I found I)a\enpM|i was -..oiUf au4 |»;iO-e.a 
room. I'hi' hell.H ram* .dl leehi l-r iLv 
sehool, W’e art* hm^\ a! taif I'jeil. o, ■, 

masters in hum. W’l* did «>u.d ihe. iu.^te.o; 
mucdi imu*t» ahout it than main othn 

I o-il.H has ln'S'lj ii I 

ahva}‘s is a! the end uj d'nal. i han- u-**- 
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and learnt eighty lines more than I need have done, for 
we need only have learnt fifty lines, and I knew more of 
other things than many others. 

‘‘ To-day was ‘ Election Day ’ — commonly called Squash 
Day (oh, how glad I am it is over), the day most dreaded 
of all others by the little boys, when they get squashed 
black and blue, and almost turned inside out. But you 
won’t understand this, so I will tell you. Platt, horrid 
Platt, stands at one side of Vaughan’s desk in school, and 
Hewlett at the other, and read the names. As they are 
read, you go up and say who you vote for as cricket- 
keeper, and as you come out, the party you vote against 
squash you, while your party try to rescue you. Some- 
times this lasts a whole hour (without exaggeration it ’s no 
fun), but to-day at breakfast the joyful news came that the 
fourth form was let off squash. It was such a delight. 
The fifth form were determined that we should have some- 
thing though, for as we came out of Bill, they tried to 
knock our hats to pieces, and om^selves to pieces too.” 

April 24. The boys have all begun to wear straw- 
hats and to buy insect-nets, for many are very fond of 
collecting insects, and to my delight I found, when I came 
up, that they did not at all despise picking primroses and 
violets.” 

April 28. The other day, as Sturt was staying out, 
I had to fag in his place. I had to go to that horrid Platt 

at Ben’s. At the door of Ben’s was P . I asked him 

which was Platt’s room, and he took me upstairs and 
pushed me into a little dark closet, and when I got out of 
that, into a room where a number of fellows were at tea, 
and then to another. At last I came to some stairs where 
two boys were sitting cross-legged before a door. They 
were the tea-fags. I went in, and there were Platt and his 
brother, very angry at my being late, but at last they let 
me go, or rather I was kicked out of the house. 

VOL. I. — 12 
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“ To-day we went to hear a man read the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice ' in Speech-room. Such fun : I liked it so much.” 

May 1. Yesterday I was in a predicament. Hewlett, 
the head of our house, sent me with a note to Spoiling, 
the head of the school, in Vaughan’s new house. I asked 
a boy which was Sporling’s. He told me that I should 
find him upstairs, so I went up stairs after stairs, and at 
the top were two monitors, and as I looked bewildered by 
the long passages, they told me which was Sporling’s room. 
When I came out with an answer to the note, they called 
after me, and ordered me to give Hewlett their compli- 
ments, and tell him not to be in too great a hurry to get 
into Sporling’s shoes. You must obey a monitor’s orders, 
and if you don’t you get a wapping ; but I was pretty sure 
to get a wapping anyway — from the monitors if I did not 
deliver the message, and from Hewlett for its imperti- 
nence. I asked a great many boys, and they all said I 
must tell Hewlett directly. At last I did : he was in a 
great rage, but said I might go. 

“I have 7s. 6d. owed me, for as soon as the boys have 
any money they are almost obliged to lend it; at least you 
never have any peace till it is all gone. Some of the boys 
keep rabbits in the wells of their studies, but to-night 
Simmy has forbidden this.” 

“ June, On Sunday in the middle of the Command- 
ments it was so hot in chapel that Kindersley fell down 
in a fit. He was seized head and foot and carried out, 
struggling terribly, by Smith and Vernon and others : and 
the boys say that in his fit he seized hold of Mr. Middle- 
mist’s (the Mathematical Master’s) nose and gave it a very 
hard tweak ; but how far this is true I cannot tell. How- 
ever, the whole chapel rose up in great consternation, some 
thinking one thing and some another, and some not know- 
ing what to think, while others perhaps thought as I did, 
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that the roof was coming down. Dr. Vanghaii went on 
reading the prayers, and Kindersley shrieking, but at last 
all was quiet. Soon, however, there was another row, for 
Miles fainted, and he was carried out, and then several 
others followed his example. That night was so hot that 
many of the boys slept on the bare floor, and had no bed- 
clothes on, but the next day it rained and got quite cold, 
and last night we were glad of counterpanes and blankets 
again.” 


“ The Bisho]fs Holiday. The cricket-fagging, the dread- 
ful, horrible cricket-fagging comes u^Don me to-day. I am 
Boy in the House on the extra whole holiday, and shall 
have cricket-fagging in the evening at the end of a hard 
day’s other fagging.” 

“ Saturday. I must write about the awful storm of last 
night. I had been very ill all day, and was made to take 
a powder in marmalade — Ah-h — bah ! — and went to 
sleep about twelve Avith the window wide open because 
of the heat. At half-past two I awoke sick, when to my 
astonishment, it being quite dark, flash after flash of light- 
ning illuminated the room and showed how the rain was 
pouring in floods through the open window. The wind 
raged so that we thought it would blow the house down. 
We heard the boys downstairs screaming out and running 
about, and Simmy and Hewlett trying to keep order. I 
never saw such a storm. All of a sudden, a long loud 
clap of thunder shook the house, and hail like great stones 
mingled with the rain came crashing in at the skylights. 
Another flash of lightning illuminated the room, and con- 
tinued there (I suppose it must have struck something) in 
one broad flame of light, bursting out like flames behind 
the window : I called out ‘ Fire, fire, the window ’s on fire.’ 
This woke Buller, who had been sleeping soundly all this 
time, and he rushed to the window and forced it down 
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with the lightning fall in his eyes. Again all was dark- 
ness, and then another flash showed what a state the room 
was in — the books literally washed off the table, and 
Forster and Dirom armed with foot-pans of water. Then 
I threw myself on my bed in agonies of sickness : not a 
drop of water was to be had to drink : at last Buller found 
a little dirty rain-water, and in an instant I was dreadfully 
sick. ... You cannot think what the heat was, or what 
agonies of sickness I was in.” ^ 

“ June. 13. I have cricket-fagged. Maude, my secret 
helper in everything, came and told me what to do. But 
one ball came and I missed it, then another, and I heard 
everyone say, ‘Now did you see that fool; he let a ball 
pass. Look. Won’t he getwapped!’ I had more than 
thirty balls and missed all but one — yet the catapulta was 
not used. I had not to throw up to any monitors ; Platt 
did not come down for some time, and I had the easiest 
place on the cricket-field, so it will be much worse next 
time. Oh, how glad I was when half -past eight came ! 
and when I went to take my jacket up, though I found it 
wringing wet with dew. 

“The next day was Speech-day, but, with my usual 
misfortune, I was Boy in the House. Flowever I got off 
after one o’clock. All the boys were obliged to wear 
straw-coloured or lavender kid-gloves and to be dressed 
very smart. . . . When the people came out of Speeches, 
I looked in vain for Aunt Kitty, but Aunt Kitty never 
came ; so, when we had cheered everybody of consequence, 
I went back with the others to eat up the remains of 
Simmy’s fine luncheon, and you may guess how we revelled 
in jellies and fruit. 

1 This account is not the least exaggerated. I remember the storm 
as one of the most awful things I ever saw. At this time and long 
afterwards I was alwa3’-s very ill in a thunderstorm. — 1894. 
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'•* hoys ill oui* housr n(»\v play at (*rieki‘t in llu* 
coiTitlor." 

1 lia\r fuMai rrickft-l’uii^o’inLC all l‘Va‘!lin^^ and 
it Uiis clroadl’iil ; Platt, was down, tla* catapuita was 
usod, and tlun'o won* vory i'ow fai^s, so I had vtoy hard 
• • • IMatt hollouaal at nii‘ for 1113- st upidity, and 
Plants word is an oratdta and Platt's nod strikt‘s tt‘rror 
iiili^ all around." 

J/00 Pk I ha\ o horn tor niy k'xoat. to Pn*ook Sirtad. 

. . . At hrraktast tin* Arnhlasht»p of Duhlin cann* in. lie 
is a vrry fnnn\ (»ld man * and says surh funny lhin|j^s. Ho 
Us p{o\i‘rhs, and t‘\orvln»dy a pionn of ^ood advirn." 

‘"./n/y, I ha\r fouini a hnautifu! old housr <’alh*d 
PsHinidaun stamlin^i^ in a inotn full of clnar watrr. If. is 
said ti> havo hooii inhahitoil ontm hy C'anlinul \\"olst‘y. 

Last nijdd I nriid\ot-fu^!^ond, vary liani work, urn! I 
math' Plait \rr\ anyny ; hut vshnu I told him my tranm. 
In* tjuiio fdiauitfd, am! said I must praotisi* utid loam to 
lliitov up hr'itoi. ami whm tin* tttht'r unmittu’s saitl I ought 
to !h‘ uappi'd, Platt til) saitl, "I will takn ooiupassiou 
iijHm him, hr'oaUMn wlmn I tirst nann* to Harrow I mmld do 
lio hollor/ " 

If if. }ia«l not hoon for oonsfaiit. siokimss, I lit* 
siiiiiiiii*r ho!itIa\"s of 1 H 17 wjudd hava* la-ry 

iia|>py‘ linos. I foiuid my <h%'t.r old p;ramliiiol ln*r 
Mrs. tiswald Liymostiu’ at Lium, whhdi provoiitod oiir 
going to tin* lioriiirv, and it was iho groaU^st. liappi- 
iioH.H to to ||or, to lt‘ad Imr ahont-, and in ovut 

w;yv to show 1113- grafilndo for past, kintlimssos at 
iSinko. Wlnii sin* loft its, \\a* wmit for fho rosi of 
l!ti^ iiolidays to tin* Paiaot* at. Norwicdn wliioh was 

* Pi. Wliah’lv. 
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always enchanting to me — from the grand old 
library with its secret room behind the bookcase, to 
the little room down a staircase of its own, where 
the old nnrse Mrs. Burgess lived — one of the 
thmnest and dearest old women ever seen — sur- 
rounded by relies of her former charges. Aunt 
Kitty was pleased with my improvement in drawing, 
and she and Kate Stanley encouraged me very much 
in the endless sketches I made of the old buildings 
in Norwich. “Honour the beginner, even if the 
follower does better,” is a good old Arabic proverb 
which they thoroughly understood and practised. 
We spent the day with the Gurneys at Earlham, 
where I saw the heavenly-minded Mrs. Catherine 
Gurney (“Aunt Catherine”) and also Mrs. Fry, in 
her long dark dress and close white cap, and we 
went to visit the Palgraves at Yarmouth in a won- 
derful old house which once belonged to Ireton the 
regicide. But a greater delight was a visit of several 
days which we paid to the Barings at Cromer Hall, 
driving the whole way with the Stanleys through 
Blickling and Aylsham, a journey which Arthur 
Stanley made most charming by the books which he 
read to us about the places we passed through. We 
lingered on the way with Miss Anna Gurney, a little 
old lady, who was paralysed at a very early age, 
yet had devoted her whole life to the good of those 
around her, and who, while never free from suffering 
herself, seemed utterly unconscious of her own trials 
in thinking of those of others. She lived in a 
beautiful little cottage at Northrepps, full of fossils 
and other treasures, close to the sea-coast. 
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.‘tnd L;hl\ Sliri'\\-lM!r\ ^ (flu* fallitM* ainl 
m| i!h' i *rnirr>'>.«‘s Ilona and ranit‘ 

1“ ii!\ inMiiaa* a! (d-niiMT Hall, iHa'lVrlK full of 

Ha* iiiirariiloii- jniuia^ of •• I/lv-talira " and LWd- 
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of the cross.” It was liis custom to pay surprise 
visits to all Norwich churches on Sunday afternoons. 
On one of these occasions an old clergyman — fellow 
of his college for forty years — who had lately taken 
a small living in the town, was the preacher. High 
and dry was the discourse. Ooing into the vestry 
afterwards, “A very old-fashioned sermon, Mr. H.” 
said the Bishop. “ A very good-fashioned sermon 1 
think, my lord,” answered the vicar. 

In those days a very primitive state of things 
prevailed in the Norwich churches. A clergyman, 
newly ordained, provided for hy a title at St. George’s 
Colegate, was exercised by findmg the large well- 
thumbed folio Prayer-book in the church marked 
with certain hieroglyphics. Amongst these 0 and 
OP frequently recurred. On the curate making in- 
quiry of the clerk if there were any instructions he 
ought to follow during the service, he was informed 
that his active predecessor had established a choir and 
had reopened an organ closed from time immemorial. 
He had done this without any reference to the 
incumbent, who was so deaf that he could hear 
neither organ nor choir. Thus it happened that 
when they came to the “Venite,” the incumbent 
read, as usual, the first verse. From long usage and 
habit he knew, to a second, the moment when the 
clerk would cease reading verse two, and then com- 
menced reading the third verse, the clerk below him 
making frantic signs with his hand, which were quite 
incomprehensible: and it was not until the reading 
of the fifth verse that he understood he had better be 
silent altogether, and leave the field to the organ and 
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choir, of whose performances he had not heard one 
single sound. He was determined not to he taken 
aback again, so, consulting with the clerk, he elicited 
when the performances of the organ would take 
place, and marked these for his guidance with a 
large 0 or OP — crr.gan plays. 

When the curate of whom I have spoken was first 
ordained, the incumbent gave him instructions as to 
what he was to do. Afterwards he found bii-n visit- 
ing- and over-zealous for the age, and said, “Now 
don’t do too much in the parish, and never give any- 
thing away.” The curate expressed surprise, when 
he added, “ If you tvant to give, always come to me ” 
— a suggestion the curate never failed to carry out. 
The rector had a very poor opinion of clergymen who 
wrote fresh sermons every week. “ I ’ve only got 
two sermons for every Sunday in the year, and I 
preach them all every year. I don’t see why I should 
trouble myself to write any more, for when I preach 
them, I find I don’t recollect them myself, so it’s 
quite impossible the congregation should.” As rem- 
iniscences of a tjqie of clergymen very common at 
this time, but nearly extinct now, these notes seem 
worth recording. 

Most of the Norfolk clergy were then old-fashioned 
conservatives of the first water. One day at a cleri- 
cal dinner-party at the Palace, the Bishop, probably 
with the view of improving the taste of his guests, 
said, “ When I first came into this diocese, I found 
the clergy would drink nothing but port. I used 
every means I could think of to alter a taste I could 
not myself enter into. All failed. At last I hit 
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upon something which I thought was sure to be suc- 
cessful. I told my wine-merchant to send me the 
best of all other wines and the nastiest of port. But 
the clergy still insisted upon drinking the nasty port. 
So, when I felt my plan had failed, I wrote to my 
wine-merchant again, and told him to let them have 
it good.” 

The Bishop used to be greatly amused by an epi- 
taph in Bergh Apton Church, which said that the 
man commemorated was “very free of his port,” 
meaning that he was very hospitable (from portcullis), 
but the common people always thought it meant that 
he drank a great deal of port. 

My dear old uncle was a capital bishop, and his 
clergy gradually learnt to think him so. But it was 
a sailor he had wished to be. He had been better 
fitted for that profession originally. Indeed, when 
he was a very little child he had such a passion for 
the sea, that once when he was missed from his cot, 
he was found asleep on the high shelf of a wardrobe, 
having climbed up there because he thought it was 
like a berth. Through life he was one of those men 
wAo never want presence of mind, and this often 
stood him in good stead. One Advent Sunday it was 
the Bishop’s turn to preach in the cathedral, where 
the soldiers in the barracks usually attend the ser- 
vice : but it was terrible weather, and, with due 
regard to their pipe-clay, they were all absent that 
morning. The Bishop had prepared his sermon espe- 
cially for the soldiers he expected to hear it, and he 
had no other. But he was quite equal to the occa- 
sion, for, after he had given out the text, he began 
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“ Now this is the sermon I should have preached 
if the soldiers had been here,” and went on, without 
concerning himself further about their absence. 

On another occasion he fell fast asleep in the 
cathedral during the sermon. At the end, when the 
choir broke out into the ‘‘ Amen,” he suddenly awoke. 
In that moment he eordd not collect himself to 
remember the words of the blessing, but, “ Peace be 
with you ” he exclauned very solemnly, and it did 
quite well. 

“ Uncle Norwich,” with his snow-white hair and 
black eyebrows, and his eager impetuous manner, was 
a somewhat startling figure to come upon suddenly. 
There was a private door in the wall in a remote 
corner of the palace garden. A rather nervous 
clergyman who lived close by had passed it for years, 
and had never seen it open. His curiosity was 
greatly excited about it. One day when he was pass- 
ing, he could not resist the impulse, and looking up 
and down the road, and seeing neither the Bishoj) 
nor any of the Stanley family about, though very shy, 
he stooped down to peep in at the keyhole. At that 
moment the Bishop’s key entered the lock on the 
other side, the door fiew open, and he found himself 
confronted by the Bishop in person ! 

It was soon after we left Norwich that Jenny Lind, 
then at the height of her fame, went to stay at the 
Palace, and great was the family enthusiasm about 
her. My aunt conceived an affection for her which 
was almost maternal. Arthur Stanley admired her 
exceedingly, in spite of his hatred of music, but 
amused her when he said, “ I think you would be 
most delightful if you had no voice.” 
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At the end of August I returned to Harrow. 


To UY Mother. 

Harrow^ Sept, 10. Alas! our form is under Mr. 
Oxenham. He has the power of flogging, and does flog 
very often for the least fault, for he really enjoys it. He 
is such an old man, very old, very sharp, very indolent, 
very preachy. Sometimes he falls asleep when we are in 
form, and the boys stick curl-papers through his hair, and 
he never finds it out. He always calls his boys ‘stupid 
little fools,’ without meaning anytliing particular by it. 
This morning he said to me, ‘ Stuff and nonsense, stupid 
little fool ; don’t make yourself a stupider little fool than 
you are.’ He is always called ‘ Billy.’ ” 

Sept, I have been racket-fagging all afternoon. It 
is such dismal work. You have to stand in one corner of 
the square court and throw all the balls that come that 
way to the ‘feeders,’ who throw them to the players 
when they are wanted. The great amusement of P., one 
of those I fag for, is to hit the racket-balls with all 
his might at the fags, and he tried to cut me off a 
great many times, but missed. At last P. said, ‘ I ’ll 
go and get another fag instead of that young beast 
Hare,’ and he went, but he never came back, or the 
fag either. 

“ One day our ' room bought a pipkin, saucepan, and 
frying-pan to cook things in, but Mrs. Collins (the matron) 
took away the frying-pan, and the others were bagged. 
But we got another pipkin, and one night as we were 
cooking some potatoes, in little slices as we have them at 
home, they made such a smell that Mrs. Collins came up, 
and told Simmy, and he was very angry, and would not 
let us have fires for a week, and said we should all 
have extra pupil-room; but fortunately he forgot about 
that.” 
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A. P. Stanley to A. J. C. H. 

“ University College, Oxford, Oct. 16. The Goblin pre- 
sents his compliments to the Ghost, and will give him a 
leaf of a bay-tree fz’om Delphi, a piece of marble from 
Athens, and a bit of tin from the Cassiterides, on condi- 
tion that the Ghost can tell him where those places are, 
and where the Goblin shall send these treasures.” 

A. J. C. H. to A. P. Stanley. 

“Delphi is the capital of Phocis and the seat of the 
oracle in Greece. Athens is capital of Attica in Greece, 
and the Cassiterides are islands in the Western Ocean. 
The Ghost presents his compliments to the Goblin, tb^.ribs 
him very much, tells him where the places are, and begs 
him to send the things from those places to the usual 
haunt of the Ghost. The Ghost has communicated the 
Goblin’s stories of the beautiful Hesketh and Mrs. Fox to 
the boys at night. The Ghost flitted up Harrow church- 
steeple yesterday, and was locked up inside. Farewell, 
Goblin, from your most grateful cousin — the Ghost.” 

This letter reminds me how I used to tell stories 
to the boys in our room after we had gone to bed : it 
was by them that I was first asked to “ tell stories.” 

The winter of 1847-48 was one of those which were 
rendered quite miserable to me by the way in which 
I was driven to the Rectory, where Aunt Esther made 
me more wretched than ever, and by being scarcely 
ever permitted to remain in my own dear home. I 
fear that in later days I should have acted a part, 
and pretended to like going to the Rectory, when it 
would ins tantly have been considered unnecessary, the 
one thought in the mind of all the family being that 
it was a duty to force me to do what I disliked ; but 
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at that time I was too ingenuous to indulge in even 
the most innocent kinds of deception. My own 
brothers, Francis and William, who were noAv at 
Eton, came to the Eectory for part of their holidays, 
but their upbringing and their characters had so 
little in common with my own, that we were never 
very intimate, though I rather liked them than other- 
wise. They hated the Rectory, and got away from 
it whenever they could. 

Of all the miserable days in the year, Christmas 
was the worst. I regarded it with loathing unutter- 
able. The presents of the quintessence of rubbish 
which I had to receive from my aunts with outward 
grace and gratitude. The finding all my usual avo- 
cations and interests cleared away. The having to 
sit for hours and hours pretending to be deeply inter- 
ested in the six huge volumes of Foxe’s “Book of 
Martyrs,” one of which was always doled out for my 
mental sustenance. The being compelled — usually 
with agonising chilblains — to walk twice to church, 
eight miles through the snow or piercing marsh 
winds, and sit for hours in mute anguish of con- 
gelation, with one of Uncle Julius’s interminable 
sermons in the afternoon, about which at that 
time I heartily agreed with a poor woman, Phila- 
delphia Isted, who declared that they were “ the 
biggest of nonsense.” Then, far the worst of all, 
the Rectory and its sneerings and snubbings in the 
evening. 

My mother took little or no notice of all this — 
her thoughts, her heart, were far away. To her 
Christmas was simply “the festival of the birth of 
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)lirist.” Her whole spiritual being was absorbed in 
t : earth did not signify : she did not and could not 
inderstand why it was not alwaj^s the same with her 
ittle boy. 

I was not allowed to have any holidays this year, 
,nd was obliged to do lessons all morning with Mr. 
T enables, the curate ^ At this I Avonder now, as 
very day my health was growing worse. I was 
onstantly sick, and grew so thin that I Avas almost 
. skeleton, which I really believe noAA'' to haA'^e been 
intirely caused by the way in Avhich the miseries of 
ny home life preyed upon my excessively sensitwe 
lervous disposition. And, instead of my mind being 
)raced, I was continually talked to about death and 
lell, and urged to meditate upon them. Towards 
lie close of the holidays I was so ill that at last my 
nother was alarmed, and took me to a Mr. Bigg, 
vho declared that I had distinct curvature of the 
ipine, and put my poor little back into a terrible iron 
rame, into which my shoulders were fastened as into 
b vice. Of course, with this, I ought never to have 
leen sent back to Harrow, but this was not under- 
stood. Then, as hundreds of times afterwards, when 
[ saw that my mother was really unhappy about me, 
[ bore any amount of suffering AAuthout a word rather 
shan add to her distress, and I see now that my 
etters are full of allusions to the ease with which I 
vas bearing “ my armour ” at school, while my own 
recollection is one of mtolerable anguish, stoophig 
leing almost impossible. 

That I got on tolerably well at Harrow, even with 

1 A very kind friend of mine, afterwards Precentor of Lincoln. 
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about tbe country with Buller ^ in search of eggs and 
flowers, which we painted afterwards most carefully 
and perseveringly ; and, assisted by Buller, I got up 
a sort of private theatricals on a very primitive scale, 
turning Grimm’s fairy stories into little plays, which 
were exceedingly popular with the house, but strictly 
forbidden by the tutor, Mr. Shnpkinson or “ Simmy.” 
Thus I was constantly iu hot water about them. 
One day when we had got up a magnificent scene, hi 
which I, as “ Snowdrop,” lay locked in a magic sleep 
in an imaginary cave, watched by dwarfs and fairies, 
Simmy came in and stood quietly amongst the spec- 
tators, and I was suddenly awakened from my trance 
by the sauve qui pent which followed the discovery. 
Great punishments were the result. Yet, not long 
after, we could not resist a play on a grander scale 
— sometliing about the “ Fairy Thburma ” out of the 
“ Man in the Moon,” for which we learnt our parts 
and had regular dresses made. It was to take place 
in the fifth form room on the ground-floor between 
the two divisions of the house, and just as Tilburina 
(Buller) was descending one staircase ha full bridal 
attire, followed by her bridesmaids, of whom I was 
one, Simmy himself suddenly appeared on the oppo- 
site staircase and caught us. 

These enormities now made my monthly “ reports,” 
when they were sent home, anything but favourable ; 
but I believe my mother was intensely diverted by 
them : I am sure that the Stanleys were. A worse 
crime, however, was our passion for cooking, ha 
which we became exceedingly expert. Very soon 

1 William Wentworth. Buller of Strete Raleigh in Devonshire. 

VOL. I. — 13 
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after a tremendous punishment for having been 
caught for the second time frying potato chips, we 
formed the audacious project of cooking a hare ! The 
hare was bought, and the dreadful inside was dis- 
posed of with much the same difficulty and secrecy, 
and in much the same manner, in which the Eich- 
mond murderess disposed of her victims ; but we had 
never calculated how long the creature would take to 
roast even with a good fire, much more by our 
wretched embers : and long before it was accom- 
plished, Mrs. CoUins, the matron, was down upon us, 
and we and the hare were taken into ignominious 
custody. 

Another great amusement was making sulphur 
casts and electrotypes, and we really made some very 
good ones. 

My great love for anything of historic romance, 
however, rendered the Louis Philippe revolution the 
overwhelming interest of this quarter, and put every- 
thing else into the shade. In the preceding autumn 
the murder of the Duchesse de Praslin had occupied 
every one, and we boys used to lie on the floor for 
hours poring over the horrible map of the murder- 
room which appeared in the “ Illustrated,” in which 
all the pools of blood were indicated. But that was 
nothing to the enthusiastic interest over the sack of 
the Tuileries and the escape of the Eoyal Family ; I 
have never known anything like it in after life. 

I have often heard since much of the immoralities 
of a public-school life, but I can truly say that when 
I was there, I saw nothing of them. A very few 
boys, however, can change the whole character of a 
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school, especially in a wrong direction. little 

wormwood can pollute a hive of honey,” was one of 
the wise sayings of Pius II. I do not think that my 
morals were a bit the worse for Harrow, but from 
what I have heard since of all that went on there 
even in my time, I can only conclude it was because 
— at that time certainly — “je n’ avals pas le gout 
du p5che,” as I once read in a French novel. 

At Easter, 1848, I left Harrow for the holidays, 
little imagining that I should never return there. I 
should have been very sorry had I known it. On 
the whole, the pleasurable “ adventures ” of a public- 
school life had always outweighed its disagreeables ; 
though I was never in strong enough health for any 
real benefit or enjoyment. 
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Sedgwick adored her, and did not wonder at my un- 
cle’s adoration. Saint-Amand’s description of Mme. 
de Maintenon might have been written for her — 
“ Elle garda, dans sa vieillesse, cette superiority de 
style et de langage, cette distinction de manieres, ce 
tact exquis, cette finesse, cette douceur et cette fer- 
mete de caractere, ce charme et cette elevation d’es- 
prit qui, k toutes les epoques de son existence, lui 
valurent tant d’eioges et lui attire rent tant d’amitie.” 

This is one view of Mrs. Alexander, and, as far as 
it goes, it is perfectly true. But scarcely any charac- 
ters are all of one piece. She was also boundlessly 
subtle, and when she had an object in view she spared 
no means to attain it. For her own ends, with her 
sweetness unruffled, she would remorselessly sacrifice 
her best friends. The most egotistical woman in the 
world, she expected every one to fall under her spell, 
and calmly and gently but consistently hated any one 
who escaped. Whilst she almost imperceptibly fiat- 
tered her superiors in rank and position, she ruth- 
lessly and often heartlessly trampled upon those whom 
she (sometimes wrongly) considered her inferiors. She 
demanded sovereignty in every house she entered, and 
she could always find a way to punish rebellion. She 
made herself friends that “men might receive her 
into their houses,” and when she had once entered 
them she never relaxed her foothold. 

There is a description in the life of George Sand 
which might be well apphed to this view of Mrs. 
Alexander — “ Elle etait une personne glacee autant 
que glaciale. . . . Ce n’etait pas qu’elle ne fut ai- 
mable, elle etait gracieuse ^ la surface, un grand 
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savoir-vivre lui tenant lien de grdce veritable. Mais 
elle n’aimait rdellement personne et ne s’interessait a 
rien qu’^ elle-m^me.” 

When we first saw Mrs. Alexander, she was living 
in a small lodging at Heavitree near Exeter. In 
the following year she came to Hurstmonceaux Rec- 
tory for three days and stayed three weeks. The 
year after she came for three weeks and stayed five 
years. From the first she was supreme at the Rec- 
tory, ruling even Aunt Esther with unswerving and 
ever-increasing power ; but on the whole her presence 
was an advantage. Her education and strong under- 
standing enabled her to enter into all my uncle’s pur- 
suits and interests as his wife could never have done, 
and to outsiders she was usually suave, courteous, 
and full of agreeable conversation. 

Uncle Julius and Aunt Esther visited Rockend 
when we were there, and as my aunts when together 
generally acted as foils to each other, I should have 
been at liberty to enjoy the really beautiful place — 
its delightful gardens, storm-beaten rocks, and the 
tower where Aunt Lucy “ made her meditations ” — 
if I had been well enough ; but I had generally to 
spend the greater part of the day lying upon the floor 
on a hard backboard and in a state of great suffering. 
It was often an interest at this time to listen to Uncle 
Julius as he read aloud in the family circle passages 
connected with the French Revolution, Kmgsley’s 
“ Saints’ Tragedy,” which had then recently appeared, 
or the papers which my uncle and his friends were 
then contributing to the Magazine for the' People 
which Kingsley was getting up. No one read so well 
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as Uncle Julius — a wliole whirlwind of tragedy, an 
unutterable depth of anguish and pathos could be 
expressed in the mere tone of his voice ; and it was 
not merely tone ; he really thus felt what he read, and 
so carried away his listeners, that all their actual sur- 
roundings were invisible or forgotten. Those who 
never heard Julius Hare read the Communion Service 



THE TOWER AT ROCKENH, TORQUAY. 


can have no idea of the depths of humility and pas- 
sion in those sublime prayers. 

In everything Uncle Julius was as unsuited to the 
nineteenth century as he well could be. He used to 
declare that he never would read a book which he 
knew would interest him, till the exact mood of his 
mind was fitted for it, till the sun happened to be 
shining where it ought, and till weather and time and 
situation all combined to suit the subject and give its 
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full effect, and he usually had numbers of books by 
him waiting for this happy conjunction, but, when it 
arrived, he did the books full justice. 

I never saw any one so violent, so unmitigated in 
his likes and dislikes as Uncle Julius, so furious in 
his approval or condemnation. “ II avait une grande 
hardiesse, pour ne pas dire effronterie,” as Bassom- 
pierre wrote of the Duke of Bucldngham. In his 
despotic imperiousness he had no sympathy with the 
feelings and weaknesses of others, though inexpressi- 
ble pity for all then- greater misfortunes or sorrows. 

Another person of whom we saw much at this time 
was the really saint-like Harry Grey, my mother’s first 
cousin, who was living at Babbicombe. He was heir 
to the Earldom of Stamford (to which his son after- 
wards succeeded), but a clergyman, and very poor. 

I was so ill when we returned home, almost every- 
thing I ate producing violent sickness, that it is aston- 
ishing. my health should not have been considered a 
primary object. A few weeks of healthy life on moors 
or by the sea-side, with freedom from the gnawing 
mental misery and depression under which I suffered, 
would probably have restored me j a ^usit to German 
baths might have cured me, and saved years of ill- 
health. Had the family only had any practical com- 
mon-sense ! But, on religious grounds, it was thought 
wrong to contend agahist “ the wonderful leadmgs of 
God’s Providence ” — pain was “ sent ” to be endured, 
sickness as a tractor to draw its victims to heaven ; 
and all simple and rational means of restoration to a 
healthy and healthful life were disregarded. Sago 
with brandy in. it was provided instead of meat for 
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my physical, and an inexhaustible supply of tracts, 
hymns, and little sermons for my mental digestion. 
Patient endurance of suffering, the following of the 
most unpleasant path which duty could be thought to 
point out, and that without hope of either reward or 
release, were the virtues which even my mother most 
inculcated at this time. 

Then a private tutor was sought for — not by 
knowledge, not by inquiry at the Universities, not 
by careful investigation of attainments for teaching, 
but by an advertisement. The inquiry as to all the 
letters which answered it was whether they appeared 
to be “ those of truly pious men ” — ^. e., whether 
they were written in the peculiar phraseology then 
supposed to denote such a character. At last one 
was accepted, and a tutor arrived, who was — well, 
I will not describe him further than as certainly the 
most unprepossessing of human beings : Nature had 
been so terribly hard upon him. 

With this truly unfortunate man I was shut up 
every morning in the hope that he would teach me 
something, a task he was wholly unequal to ; and 
then I had to walk out with him. Naturally there 
were scenes and recriminations on both sides, in which 
I was by no means blameless. But daily my health 
grew worse, and scarcely a morning passed without 
my having an agonising fit of suffocation, from con- 
traction of the muscles of the throat, gasping for 
breath in misery unutterable. The aunts said it was 
all nervous. I have no doubt it was : I have had 
plenty of experience of hysteria since, and it is the 
most dreadful disorder that exists. 
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At last my sufferings were such, from the relaxmg 
air of Hurstmonceaux, that I Avas taken to Eastbourne, 
but an attempt was still made to chain me down for 
six or eight hours a day in a stuffy lodgmg at lessons 
with my tutor, who had not an idea of teaching and 
knew nothing to teach. Poor man ! he AA'^as at least 
quite as wretched as I was, and I know that he 
thirsted quite as much for the fresh air of the downs. 
Aunt Esther came over, and used cruelly to talk, in 
my presence, of the fatigue and trouble Avhich my ill- 
health caused my mother, and of the burden wliich 
she had thris brought upon herself by adopting me. 
It is only by God’s mercy that I did not commit sui- 
cide. I was often on the point of throwing myself 
over the cliffs, when all would have been over in an 
instant, and was onlij restrained by my intense love 
for my mother, and the feeling that her apparently 
dormant affection would be awakened by such a catas- 
trophe, and that she would always be miserable in 
such an event. Twenty-two years afterwards, when 
we were as closely united as it was possible for any 
mother and son to be, my darling mother reverted of 
her OAATi accord to this terrible time : she could never 
die happy, she said, unless she knew that her after 
love had quite effaced the recollection of it. 

Yet, even in these Avretched months at Eastbourne 
there were oases of comfort — days when my “Aunt 
Kitty and Lou Clinton ” came doAAm, and, with “ le 
coeur haut plac4 ” and sound common-sense, seemed 
to set everything right ; and other days when I made 
excursions alone with my mother to Jevington in the 
Downs, or to Wilmington with its old ruin and yew- 
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tree, where we used to be kindly entertained by the 
primitive old Rector, Mr. Cooper, and bis wife. 

When I went, in 1877, to Ausit Alfred Tennyson 
the poet, he asked me to give him a subject for “ A 
Domestic Village Tragedy.” The story which I told 
him occurred at Hurstmonceaux this summer. Mrs. 
Coleman, who kept the “ dame’s school,” at Flowers 
Green, had a niece, Caroline Crowhurst, a very pretty 
girl, the belle of the parish, and as amiable and good 



WILMINGTON PRIORY. 


as she was pretty, so that every one was friends with 
her. She became engaged, rather against the will of 
her family, to a commercial traveller from a distance. 
He wrote to her, and she wrote to him, maidenly 
letters, but full of deep affection. One day they had 
a little quarrel, and the man, the fiend, took the most 
intimate, the most caressing of these letters and nailed 
it up against the Brewery in the centre of Gardner 
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Street, where all the village might read it and scoff 
at it. As the people knew Caroline, no one scoffed, 
and all pitied her. But Caroline herself came to the 
village shop that afternoon ; she saw her letter hang- 
ing there, and it broke her heart. She said nothing 
about it to any one, and she did not shed a tear, but 
she went home and kissed her aunt and her mother 



FLOWERS GREEN, HUESTMONCBATJX. 


more tenderly than usual ; she gathered the prettiest 
flowers in her little garden and put them in her 
bosom, and then she opened the lid of the draw-well 
close to her home and let herself in. The lid closed 
upon her. 

I remember the news coming to Lime one everdng 
that Caroline Crowhurst was missing, and the dread- 
ful shock the next morning when we heard that the 
poor girl had been found in the well. My mother. 
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who had known her from her birth, felt it very 
deeply, for at Hurstmonceaux we were on the most 
intimate terms with the poor people, and Philadel- 
phia Isted, Mercy Bntler, dear old Mrs. Piper the 
schoolmistress, Ansley Vine of the shop, grumbling 
old Mrs. Holloway (who always said she should be so 
glad when she was dead because then people would 
believe she had been ill), the crippled Louisa Wood, 
the saint-like bedridden Mrs. Wisham, and gentle 
Mrs. Medhurst, who lived amongst the primroses of 
“ the lower road ” — all these, and many more, were 
as familiar to me as my own nearest relations. To 
many of them, when well enough, I went regularly, 
and to Mrs. Piper, who had lived in the time of the 
castle, and known my father and his brothers from 
baby-hood, almost every day. Her death was a real 
affliction. My mother walked behind her coffin at 
her funeral. In her will she left me a box which 
had belonged to my unhappy little ancestress, Grace 
Naylor. 

At the end of July my real mother, “Italima,” 
with my sister, came to stay at the Eectory. The 
visit was arranged to last a month, but unhappily on 
the second day of her stay, Italima went out with 
Aunt Esther. They came home walking on different 
sides of the road, and as soon as she entered the 
house Italima sent for post-horses to her carriage 
and drove away. I have never heard what happened, 
but Italima never came to the Eectory again. Soon 
afterwards she fixed her residence at Eome, in the 
Palazzo Parisani, which then occupied two sides of 
the Piazza S. Claudio. 
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In August it was decided to send me away to a 
private tutor’s, and my mother and Uncle Julius 
went with me to Lyncombe, near Bath. My tutor 
was the Rev. H. S. R., son of a well-known evangeli- 
cal writer, hut by no means of the same spiritual 
grace: indeed I never could discover that he had 
any grace whatever; neither had he any mental 
acquirements, or the slightest power of teaching. 
He was “un homme absolument nul,” and though 
paid a very large salary, he grossly and systemati- 
cally neglected all his duties as a tutor. Uncle 
Julius must have been perfectly aware how ineffi- 
cient the education at Lyncombe would be, but he 
was probably not to blame for sending me there. 
Because I did not “get on” (really because I was 
never taught), he regarded me as the slave of indo- 
lence — “ putrescent indolence ” he would have called 
it, like Mr. Carlyle. He considered me, however, to 
be harmless, though fit for nothing, and therefore 
one to be sent where I should probably get no harm, 
though certainly no good either. It was the system 
he went upon with my brothers also, and in their 
case he had all the responsibility, beiug their 
guardian. But, indeed. Uncle Julius’s view was 
always much that of Rogers — “ God sends sons, 
but the devil sends nephews,” and he shunted them 
accordingly. 

“ Les grands esprits, d’ailleurs tres estimables, 

Ont tr^3S pen de talent pour fornaer leurs semblables/’ 


I went to Lyncombe with the utmost curiosity. 
The house was a large villa, oddly built upon arches 
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in the hollow of a wooded valley about a mile from 
Bath, behind the well-known Beechen Cliff. At the 
hack of it was a lawn with very steep wooded banks 
at the sides, and a fountain and pool, showing that 
the place had once been of some importance, and 
behind the lawn, meadows with steep banks led 
towards the heights of Combe Down. We all had 
rooms to ourselves at Lyncombe, scantily furnished, 
and with barely a strip of carpet, but we could deco- 
rate them with pictures, &e., if we liked. We did 
our lessons, when we were supposed to do them, at 
regular hours, in the dining-room, where we had our 
meals, and after work was finished in the evening, 
and eight o’clock tea, we were expected to sit with 
Mrs. R. in the drawing-room. 

But we had an immense deal of time to ourselves 
— the whole afternoon we were free to go where we 
liked ; we were not expected to give any account of 
what we did, and might get into as much mischief as 
we chose. Also, we too frequently had whole holi- 
days, which Mr. R.’s idle habits made him only too 
glad to bestow, but which I often did not in the 
least know what to do with. 

Eagerly did I survey my new companions, who 
were much older than myself, and with whom I was 
likely to live exclusively with none of - the chances 
of making other friendships which a public school 
affords. Three of them were quiet youths of no 
especial character : the fourth was Temple Harris,^ 

^ Hon. R. J. Harris Temple, eldest son of the second marriage 
of the second Lord Harris with Miss Isabella Helena Temple of 
Waterstown, 
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at once the friend, enlivener, and torment of the 
following year. 

On the whole, at first I was not unhappy at 
Lyncombe. I liked the almost unlimited time for 
roaming over the country, and the fresh air did 
much to strengthen me. But gradually, when I had 
seen all the places within reach, this freedom palled, 
and I felt with disgust that, terribly ignorant as I 
was, I was learning nothing, and that I had no 
chance of learning anything except what I could 
teach myself. Whilst Temple Harris stayed at Ljm- 
combe, we spent a great deal of time in writing 
stories, ballads, &c., for a MS, magazine which we 
used to produce once a week ; and this was not 
wholly useless, from the facility of composition 
which it gave me. But after Temple Harris left, 
the utter waste of life at Lyncombe palled upon me 
terribly, and I made, in desperation, great efforts to 
instruct myself, which, with no books and with 
every possible hindrance from without, was difficult 
enough. After a fashion, however, I succeeded in 
teaching myself French, stumbling through an inter- 
esting story-book with Grammar and Dictionary, till 
I had learnt to read with ease ; of the pronunciation 
I naturally knew nothing. Two miserable years 
and a half of life were utterly wasted at Lyncombe, 
before Arthur Stanley came to visit me there, and 
rescued me by his representation of the utter neglect 
and stagnation in which I was living. It had been 
so hammered into my mind by my aunts that I was 
a burden to my mother, and that she was worn out 
with the trouble I had given her in finding my first 

VOL. I. — 14 
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private tutor, that I should never of myself have 
ventured to try to persuade her to look out for a 
second. 

My earlier letters to my mother from Lyneombe are 
filled with nothing but descriptions of the scenery 
round Bath, of which I formed a most exaggerated 
estimate, as I had seen so little with which I could 
compare it. Once a week at least I used to go into 
Bath itself, to dine with my father’s old friend 
Walter Savage Landor, who had been driven away 
from his Florentine home by his wife’s violent 
temper. Mr. Landor’s rooms (in Catherine Place, 
and afterwards at 2 Kivers Street) were entirely 
covered with pictures, the frames fitting close to one 
another, leaving not the smallest space of wall 
visible. One or two of these pictures were real 
works of art, but as a rule he had bought them at 
Bath, quite willmg to imagine that the little sho|)s 
of the Bath dealers could be storehouses of Titians, 
Giorgiones, and Vandycks. The Bath picture-dealers 
never had such a time; for some years almo,st all 
their wares made their way to Mr. Landor’s Avails. 
Mr. Landor lived alone with his beautiful white Spitz 
dog Pomero, which he alloAved to do whatever it 
liked, and frequently to sit in the oddest way on the 
bald top of his head. He would talk to Pomero Ijy 
the hour together, poetry, philosophy, whatever he 
was thinking of, all of it imbued with his own 
powerful personality, and would often roar with 
laughter till the whole house seemed to shake. I 
have never heard a laugh like that of Mr. Landor — 
deep-mouthed Beotian Savage Landor,” as Byron 
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I will not eat it i£ it comes/’ and when it came, 
threw it all out of the window. 

At the same time nothing could be more nobly 
courteous than his manner to his guests, and this, 
was as marked towards an ignorant schoolboy as 
towards his most distinguished visitor'; and his con- 
versation, whilst calculated to put all his visitors at. 
their ease and draw out their best points, was always, 
wise, chivalrous, pure, and witty. 

At one time Mr. Landor’s son Walter came to stay 
with him, but he was an ignorant rough youth, and 
never got on well with his father. I believe Mr.. 
Landor preferred me at this time to any of his own 
children, and liked better to have me with him ; yet. 
he must often have been grievously disappointed that 
I could so little reciprocate about the Latin verses of 
which he so constantly talked to me, and that indeed 
I could seldom understand them, though he was so 
generous and high-bred that he never would allow 
me to feel mortified. Mrs. Lynn Linton, then Miss 
Lynn, was by her almost filial attentions a great 
comfort to Landor during the earlier years of his 
exile at Bath. Another person whom he liked, was 
a pretty young Bath lady. Miss Fray, who often 
came to dine with him when I was there. After 
dinner Mr. Landor generally had a nap, and would 
say, “ Now, Augustus, I’m going to sleep, so make, 
love to Miss Fray ” — which was rather awkward.^ 

1 There is really no end to the absurd calumnies which I have' 
heard circulated during my life about dear old Mr. Landor, the- 
kindest, most refined, most courteous, and most genial, though most 
irascible of men. But nothing that was ever said about him was so 
utterly absurd as Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s statement that he neglected 
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lhw\' ajii ! !*♦ yf‘i anx ntonoy to pay for liax tiny iny hair 
oiit. and lor :a»nio ploxos, for miitf* aro ipiito worn out 

“ No Work at all, so I iiaxa* had a rp'aiid o\po» 

liil foil |o I ho hoaiiliful <»ld dosoi'tod hoiiNo of llio lauiy'sal 
Soiilh W” i a \ iiaih and haxo boon writinitf ballads and storios 

ahoiii if o\ li* siiii'o. ' 
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“ Oct. 26. No lessons. Mr. N. will not hare them. 
So we have all been together to Farley, and went into the 
vault where the Hungerfords lie in leaden coffins, melted 
to fit their bodies and faces, their real features in deep 
relief. They look most extraordinary, especially two 
babies, whom, at first sight, you would take for a pair of 
shoes. . . . When I am alone with Harris, I like him very 
much. He writes poetry and draws beautifully, and can 
read French and Italian for his own amusement. I wish 
I could. Oh, I am so tired of having nothing to do ! ” 

My dear Grandmother, Mrs. Leycester, had been 
failing all the autumn, and my mother was much 
with her at her house in New Street. Towards the 
end of October she seemed better, and my mother 
returned to Lime, but on the 3rd of November she 
was suddenly recalled. As so often happens in 
serious cases, for the only time in her life she missed 
the train, and when she arrived, after many hours’ 
delay, she found that dear Grannie had died an hour 
before, wishing and longing for her to the last. To 
my intense thankfulness, I was allowed to go to my 
mother in New Street, once more to behold the 
beloved aged features in the deep repose of death, 
and to see the familiar inanimate objects connected 
with my childhood, and the dear old servants. 
Grannie was buried in the vaults of St. Martin’s 
Church, Trafalgar Square, her coffin being laid upon 
that of Uncle Hugh (Judge Lej'^cester). The vaults 
were a very awful place — coffins piled upon one 
another up to the ceiling, and often in a very bad 
state of preservation,^ — and the funeral was a very 

^ The vaults of St. Martin’s Church have been emptied since. 
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nil !h.‘ L'lilii’.- liriivs (*ii vt‘luptMl in !iin/n 
M.irk lunin li”-, u liicli cMV^n'tMl tlicui from lu'ad 

111 lik»* pillar- »*!' crajit*. <Jr:nini«‘ is <aH‘ nl tin* 

i'i'W pii'-'^ai- u!i»»-i- ni«iiinrv ahvavs t‘\'nr;i’rn«‘n tu 

nil', and, fur w !imih I lia\»‘ a ni<»! lastiii<i’ ali«‘<‘tinn. 
L.i"ruii!ii’‘ r. )!in»‘rt»‘il uilh liar has an int«‘rns|. 

Maii\ pi»'t'a>. nf tiuaiii lira and (alua’ naaiaa-ials n| mv 
n ra iidiiaa laai-a in Nav\ Str<‘ai, and lialnin* ihaK 
t»l ia * n*r\, ha s a Itaan altari>ln*d h\ US at liin>l” 

iii» -fa'a.iii \ and i h dinhiir-i , and utliars it has ah\a\s 
hf-rii a pla,i^ii!‘a !u aaa au'ain wlii-n I hasT \'i>it«*d 

|li\ r»illll\ n aiiudiljv at Shaali ~ nlijai'ts ill still lita 
V, !n»'h !»anf ■air\i\«‘ tht*.**!* In wluun tln-v svart‘ mna* 
iijiji* tiiaiil . 

Iii ilia wiiiiar uf Ish^ 1‘.) I saw a!' St. Ia‘«»nards 

fha \aiiarahh* Maria A ludd !«% a iH 1 am alN\'ays 

n'l.rd. !m lia\a ;vs-rn that nohda and lonn'-’Stillarinir lady, 

fha lil»’aa nf Mafia Allt^auana. 

iNiiiiin tin* autninn al Luiauniha I wasalinnsl anil- 
.".f.iinh iih ,ti}d \rr\ ut'tan ill in tha wintar at hnina, 

u!ii*di ilia "^larau-^ llai'a-- all -'-pant at Lima. It was a 
iin"*iil4a triad ma that, in har an\iaty la>a 1 
'dssiM iiii-rH aji IjMiiri?! a >ahnMl whara I was taiinht- 
ia.'thiinn, Mmlfiar >>ant nia haak a waak fan v;ir\\ 

.ilid I I'mT flial lima ala|i«‘ in tlia priSMU n| ill}' 

,if »* aidiiat iuin in mint far.ihla «iraarinaN>, with nuihiny 
ill liia^ iiiirhi 1*1 da, Hii^ tarim a inns! ilisitiraaatda 
lidi Ml’ ha\ iMlla-»i W ■■■'■■■■ ■ U a addad tn ilia f aid i'dl* 
im lit h|! I,\in’amha, ulm uas my dala,>!ad ntiinpaniHii 
|ia ih* fia'\i twa }aars: and I'mm this timt* in a\'ar\ 
V« lifa at Lviiattliiha hraaina inda':-.t't'ihahl}" WTiiahad 
ihnllv train tiia uftar uasti* at lima ..^■■Mind. as 1 
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constantly wrote to my mother, I was always wish- 
ing that I were dead. My only consolation, and that 
a most dismal and solitary one, was in the long ex- 
cursions which I made ; but I look back upon these 
as times of acute suffering from poverty and hunger, 
as I never had any allowance, and was always sent 
back to my tutor’s with only five shillings in my 
pocket. Thus, though I walked sometimes twenty- 
four miles in a day, and was out for eight or ten 
hours, I never had a penny with which to buy even 
a bit of bread, and many a time sank down by the 
wayside from the faintness of sheer starvation, often 
most gratefully accepting some of their food from the 
common working people I met. If I went out with 
my companions, the utmost mortification was added 
to the actual suffering of hunger, because, when they 
went into the village inns to have a good well-earned 
luncheon, I was always left starving outside, as I 
never had the means of pa3dng for any food. I 
believe my companions were very sorry for me, but 
they never allowed their pity to be any expense to 
them, and then “E meglio essere odiato che com- 
patito ” is an Italian proverb which means a great 
deal, especially to a boy. After a time, too, the food 
at Lyncombe itself became extremely stinted and of 
the very worst quahty — a suet dumpling filled with 
coarse odds and ends of meat being our dinner on at 
least five days out of the seven, which of course was 
very bad for an extremely delicate rapidly-growing 
youth — and if I was ill from want of food, which was 
frequently the case, I was given nothing but rice. 

What indescribably miserable years those were ! I 
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fi*'U arrM!ii| ,aiiird la I*Mai*‘rii in hiidi s|*iritH. As u'e went 
lliiMirah tkii* ^tiesla. Im- held tmlh U}h»ii lladr heantii'S, es^ 
|tr'ta.dh itf ihr ( ‘u'etis, to v\ hieli he deelares that 

iiMihiiiif 111 hMiiie tii in the wiirld was evm' equal. We 
’ai.|a|<r«i la-a at the fi-dnnen|.nu\s, where, after niueh liar- 
;Mirinni» '-‘aia" !nil»»4 w as ja'iH’urei 1 ; thmu at tlie veq-i-tahh* 
Kaiidif hhieeMli, iHfiatues, and tii'anic's; then smiie 
Im iM.mf ; and linallv a eurrantdart and hi,seuit.s. Mr. 
Laie'lMi- orders his nun little dinners, hut aliunsl 

,ill liiiH f» 4 f lira an he will ditn* hilnstdf f»n a^ little fish. 
Hr- li,i> aefiialh ind a lltwv hat, he su\h heeaUHe all the 
|.ldir-s d«-rllirll lliev Wnilhl UeVei* Wutk uilll lliflt ainiill IIJI'' 
!r--' 4 i lie Irel oiie, iiiai h** h.tn a hidentis pair nf new hmwn 
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top of its master’s head, where it sate demurely, looking 
out of the window. 

“Harris has just written an account of my home life 
which he says he believes to be exact, i. e., that I live with 
two maiden aunts, ‘ Gidman and Lear ’ — that they have a 
dog called ‘ Paul against the Gentiles,’ who runs after them, 
carrying muffins and apples to the poor and destitute in- 
habitants of the parish of Chalk-cum-Chilblains — that his 
kennel is inscribed with texts of Scripture, and when a 
heretic is near he can smell Irim five miles off — that his 
food consists of tracts, and that he drinks a dilution of 
hymn-books and camphor-ice.” 

In my summer holidays of 1849 my mother took 
me for the second time to Alton. It was very hot 
weather, and we lived entirely amongst the affec- 
tionate primitive cottagers, going afterwards to stay 
with Lady Gore at Wilcot House — an old haunted 
house, with a tower where a tailor (I forgot how he 
got there) committed suicide. With Mrs. Pile we 
drove through the open Wiltshire country to her 
farmhouse home of Tufton, where we spent several 
days very pleasantly, in a quiet place on the glisten- 
ing little river Teste, close to Hurtsborne Park. On 
the day of our leaving Tufton we visited Winchester, 
and as we were going thence to Portsmouth by rail, we 
had an adventure which might have ended seriously. 

The train was already in motion, and my mother 
and I were alone in the carriage, when three men 
came running along the platform and attempted to 
enter it. Only one succeeded, for before the others 
could follow him, the train had left the platform. In a 
minute we saw that the man who was alone in the car- 
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erick D. Maurice, whose first wife had been her inti- 
mate friend. She was married during what was 
supposed to be her last illness, but was so pleased 
with her nuptials that she recovered after the cere- 
mony and lived for nearly half a century afterwards. 

My dear old uncle Edward Stanley had always 
said, while making his summer tour in Scotland, that 
he should return to Norwich when the first case of 
cholera appeared. He died at Brahan Castle, and his 
body was brought back to Norwich just as the cholera 
appeared there. Tens of thousands of people went 
to his funeral — for, in the wild Chartist times of his 
episcopate, he had been a true “ chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche,” and had become beloved by people 
of every phase of creed and character. My mother 
met Aunt Kitty in London as she came from Scot- 
land, and went with her to Norwich. It was perfect 
anguish to me not to see once more the place which I 
had most delighted in, but that was not permitted. 
Only two days after leaving her home in the old 
palace, my aunt heard of the death of her youngest 
son. Captain Charles Edward Stanley, at Hobart 
Town in Van Diemen’s Land. He left a young 
widow, who, in her desolation, derived her chief com- 
fort from the thought of joining her husband’s eldest 
brother, Captain Owen Stanley, at Sydney, and rev 
turning to England in his ship, the Eattlesnake. Wlien 
she reached the ship, she learned that he had been 
found dead in his cabin only a few days after receiv- 
ing the tidings of his father’s death. The news of 
this thh'd loss reached Lime just after Aunt Kitty 
and Kate Stanley had left it to take possession of their 
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was concerned. I was never encouraged to talk at 
home ; indeed, if I ever spoke, I was instantly sup- 
pressed. I knew nothing of any game ; I was never 
taught to ride or swim, and dancing was absolutely 
prohibited as an invention of the evil one. Other 
boys must have thought me a terrible ass, but it was 
really not quite my own fault. Oh ! how heartily I 
agree with Archbishop Whately, who said that “ the 
God of the Calvinists is the devil with ‘ God ’ written 
on his forehead.” 

There was another of my real relations with whom 
I made acquaintance this year, and with whom I was 
afterwards very ultimate — namely, Henry Liddell, 
Rector of Easington, and one of the trustees of Barn- 
borough Castle, who was the brother of my great- 
uncle Lord Ravensworth, and had married Charlotte 
Lyon of Hetton, daughter of the youngest brother of 
my great-grandmother Lady Anne Simpson. Mr. 
Liddell was one of the kindest of men, with all the 
genial courtesy of a race of country gentlemen now 
almost extinct, and his wife was a beautiful old lady, 
with much that was interesting to tell of past times 
and people. Their eldest son, who was afterwards 
Dean of Christ Church at Oxford, was at this time 
head-master of Westminster, and was a clever and 
cultivated person, though inferior to his parents in 
natural charm of character. In the summer my 
maternal grandfather. Sir John Paul, came to stay 
at a hotel at Bath and I saw h im frequently, but 
never found anything in common with him, though 
he was an exceedingly clever artist. In my daily 
letters to my mother, I see that I described his first 
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together without speaking a single word. My 
mother in vain remonstrated over my sickeningly 
doleful letters, and told me to catch all the sun- 
beams within reach j ” I could only reply there were 
no sunbeams to catch — that “you would think at 
meals that you were in the Inquisition from the cold, 
morose, joyless, motionless faces around the table.” 
Then Aunt Esther would make my mother urge 
me to accept all these small trials, these “ guidings,” 
in a more Christian spirit, which made me furious : I 
could not express religious sentiments when such sen- 
timents were quite unborn. Besides, I might have 
answered that “ when St. Paul said we were to put off. 
the old man, he did not mean we were to put on the 
old woman.” ^ I also wrote to my mother — 

“We are in the last extremities as regards food. I will 
give you a perfectly correct account of the last few days.. 
Saturday, dinner, boiled beef. Sunday, breakfast, ditto, 
cold with bread and butter. Luncheon, a very small por- 
tion of ditto with dry bread and part of the rind of a. 
decayed cheese. Dinner, a little of ditto with a doughy 
plum-tart. Monday, breakfast, ditto with two very small 
square pieces of bread. Luncheon, ditto with bread and . . . 
butter ! Dinner, ditto and a rice-pudding. Tuesday, break- 
fast, ditto; luncheon, a very small fragment of ditto and 
one potato apiece doled round. Dinner, ditto. Wednes- 
day, breakfast, scraps of ditto ; luncheon, fat and parings, 
of ditto. We all have to sit and do our work now by the 
light of a single bed-candle. Oh! I am more thankful 
every day that you will at last let me leave this place. 
Any change must be for the better, and I should not mind 
if it was to the centre of the desert, if I could only feel I 
1 Hugh Stuart Brown. 
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with peacocks sunning themselves on the carved 
balustrades, the dark picture-hung staircase, the 
tapestried bedrooms, and above all, the unspeakably 
ghastly chamber of Edward the Second’s murder, 
approached through the leads of the roof by a 
wooden bridge between the towers — “ dim and dark, 
with a floor of unplaned oak, and the light falling 
from two stained windows upon a white head of 
Edward in a niche, and an old bed with a sword 
lying upon it in the position in which it was found 
after the murder.” Then in the park were “ the 
descendants of the stags which were harnessed to 
the king’s bier, and which, for want of horses, 
drew liim to his grave at Gloucester.” 

In the dreary solitude of my life at Lyncombe 
(as how often since !) drawing was a great resource, 
and much practice gave me facility in sketching. 
At this time I was very conceited about it, thought 
my drawings beautiful, and, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, fell violently into ‘Hhe black stage,” in 
which they were — abominable! In the holidays, 
however, my pride was well taken down by my 
mother, who herself drew with great taste and 
delicacy. She would look at my drawing carefully, 
and then say, ''And what does this line mean?” — 

" Oh, I thought . . . it looked well.” — " Then, if 
you do not know exactly what it means, take it 
out at once.” This was the best of all possible 
lessons. 

The chiei variety of our summer was spending 
two days in the little inn at Penshurst — seeing 
and drawing the fine old house there and Hever 
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treated me witli inordinate unkindness and selfishness 
to be contained in the information that they would 
not fail to remember me in their prayers. It was a 
new experience, not only that a beautiful and clever 
lady should try to make herself agreeable, but that 
she should think it worth while to make herself 
agreeable io me. No wonder I adored her. She was 
then living with her mother Lady Boyle in the same 
house of Millard’s Hill, near Frome, in which my 
great-aunts Caroline and Marianne Hare had lived 
before ; and, to my great surprise and delight, I was 
allowed to go by the coach to spend two days with 
her there. It was on this occasion that I first wore 
a morning coat instead of a jacket, and very proud 
I was of it. Apropos of dress at this time and for 
many years afterwards, all young gentlemen wore 
straps to their trousers, not only when riding, but 
always : it was considered the ne plus ultra of snob- 
bism to appear without them. The said trousers also 
always had stripes at the sides, which, beginning like 
those of soldiers, grew broader and broader, till they 
recalled the parti-coloured hose of Pinturicchio : then 
they disappeared .altogether. 

The house of Millard’s Hill, when the Boyles 
inhabited it, was quite enchanting, so filled with 
pictures, carvings, and china ; and Miss Boyle herself 
was a more beautiful picture than any of those upon 
her walls — still wonderfully striking in appearance, 
with delicately chiselled features and an unrivalled 
complexion, while her golden-grey hair, brushed back 
and cut short like a boy’s (owing to a coup de soldi 
long before), added a marvellous picturesqueness. 
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A greater contrast to the pinched and precise evan- 
gelical women whom alone I was usually permitted 
to visit could at this time scarcely be imagined. 
Wonderful were the stories which she had to tell 
me, and delighted to tell me, of her past life and 
sufferings, “through which only God and religion” 
had helped her, with the moral attached that since 
the few whom she had idolised were taken away, 
she must now live for all. She talked much also of 
her great anxiety about dear old Landor, “ that God 
would change and rebuild his soul.” Lady Boyle, a 
sweet and beautiful old lady,’- was now quite para- 
lysed, and her daughter would sit for hoiu’S at her 
feet, soothing her and holding her hands. I remem- 
ber as especially touching, that when Miss Boyle 
sang hymns to her mother, she would purposely 
make a mistake, in order that her sick mother might 
have “the pleasure of correcting her.” 

When we went out. Miss Boyle’s dress — a large 
Marie Antoinette hat and feathers and a scarlet 
cloak — at that time considered most extraordinary — 
excited great sensation. With her I went to Long- 
leat; to Vallis, of which I have often been reminded 
in seeing Poussin’s pictures ; and to Marston, where 
old Lord Cork was still living, with his daughter- 
in-law Lady Dungarvan and her children. An 
immense number of the Boyles — “ the illustrious 
family ” by whom, our Dr. Johnson said, “ almost 
evei-y art had been encouraged or improved ” — were 
at this time residing at or around Marston, and none 
of them on terms with one another, though they 

^ Nde Caroline Amelia Poyntz. 
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were all, individually, very kind to me. I now first 
made acquaintance with Miss Boyle’s younger sister 
Mary, whom I knew better many years after, wdien I 
learned to value her wonderful sympathy with all the 
pathos of life, as much as to admire her quick wit 
and inimitable acting.^ Landor used to say of her, 
Mary Boyle is more than clever, she is profound ; ” 
but it is her quickness that remains by one. Of her 
lively answers it is difficult to give specimens, but I 
remember how one day when she neglected some- 
thing, Lady Marion Alford said to her, “What a 
baby you are, Mary,” and she answered, “Well, I 
can’t help it ; I loas horn so.” 

Another day Sir Frederic Leighton had promised 
to go to her, and, after keeping her waiting a long 
time, had disappointed her. She met him at the 
Academy party that evening, and he made a feint 
of kneeling down to beg her pardon — “ Oh, pray 
rise up,” she exclaimed ; “ people might think I was 
forgiving you.” 

But to return to Millard’s Hill. In the evenings 
Miss Boyle took a guitar and played and sang — 
strange wild Spanish songs, which seemed perfectly 
in accordance with her floating hair and inspired 
mien. King William IV. desired her to play to him, 
which she dreaded so much, that when she was sent to 
fetch her guitar, she cut every string and then friz- 
zled them up, and came back into the royal presence 
saying that her guitar was quite broken and she 
could not play. To her terror, the King sent for the 
guitar to see if it was true, but he was deceived. 

1 Miss Mary Boyle died in 1890. 
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Queen Adelaide’s death had made a great change in 
Miss Boyle’s life^ but she received the greatest 
kindness from the Queen’s sister^ Duchess Ida of 
Saxe-Weimar. When I was with her^ she was look- 
ing forward to a homeless life after her mother’s 
deaths which could not be far distant^ but was 
trusting in the family motto — God’s providence is 
my inheritance.” 

Soon after my return from Millard’s Hill, I went 
to my grandfather Sir John Paul at the Hill House 
near Stroud — a much-dreaded visit, as I had never 
before seen most of the near relations amongst whom 
I so suddenly found myself. 

From the Hill House I wrote to my mother — 

Dec. 19, 1850. Lyncombe is done with! my own Mo- 
ther, and oh ! I cannot say how delightful it was, in part- 
ing with so many persons terribly familiar through two 
years and a half of misery, to know that I should never 
see them again. 

“ At Stroud Lady Paul’s pony-carriage was waiting, and 
we drove swiftly through some deep valleys, the old coach- 
man, twenty-five years in the family, telling me how he had 
seen and nursed me when a baby, and how glad he was that 
I was come to see my grandfather. We turned up by a 
house which he said was my ‘ Aunt Jane’s,’ ^ through a 
steep lane overhung by magnificent beech-trees, and then 
round a drive to this hill-set mansion, which has a fine 
view over wood and valley on one side, and on the other a 
garden with conservatories and fountains. 

“ As the bell rang, a good-natured, foreign-looking man 
came out to welcome me, and told me he was my Uncle 


1 Mrs. FitzGerald’s. 
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Wentworth, 1 introduced me to his boy Johnnie, and took 
me into a large cheerful room (like the chintz room at 
Bridge), where the bright-eyed old Sir John was sitting 
with Lady Paul and my aunt Minnie Bankhead. Lady 
Paul kissed me, and it was not half so formidable as I ex- 
pected. . . . Aunt Minnie is very handsome, and amuses 
everybody with her stories. She has just brought back 
His Excellency her husband from Mexico, where she has 
had the most wonderful adventures.” 

1 My Uncle Wentworth married the Countess Marie Benningsen, 
whose father was one of those who murdered the Emperor Paul of 
Russia. They had four children. 
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SOUTHGATE 

“ Stern lawgiver, yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

INTor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 

— Wordsworth, Ode to Duty. 

“ Duties bring blessings with them/’ 

— Southey, Roderich. 

In the acquisition of more or less useless knowledge, soon happily 
to be forgotten, boyhood passes away. The schoolhouse fades from 
view, and we turn into the world’s high-road.” — J. K. Jerome. 

My new tutor, tlie Rev. Charles Bradley, was selected 
by Arthur Stanley, who had been acquainted with his 
brother, afterwards Master of University College at 
Oxford. I went over from Lime to see him at Hast- 
ings, and at once felt certain that, though he was 
very eccentric, his energy and vivacity were just what 
would be most helpful to me. His house was an ugly 
brick villa standing a little way back from the road 
in the pretty village of Southgate, about ten miles 
from London, and he had so many pupils that going 
there was like returning to school. The life at South- 
gate for the next two years was certainly the reverse 
of luxurious, and I did not get on well with my tutor 
owing to his extraordinary peculiarities, and probably 
to my many faults also ; but I feel that mentally I 
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owe everytMng to Mr. Bradley. “ Vita sine proposito 
langiiida et vaga est ” ^ was the first principle he in- 
culcated. He was the only person who ever taught 
me anything, and that he did not teach me more than 
he did was entirely my own fault. He had a natural 
enthusiasm for knowledge himself, and imparted it to 
his pupils ; and the energy and interest of the lessons 
at Southgate were perfectly dehghtful — every hour 
filled, not a moment wasted, and a constant excite- 
ment about examinations going on. I am sure that 
the manly vigour of my surroundings soon began to 
tell on my character as much as my mind, and at 
Southgate I soon learned to acquire more openness 
in matters of feeling, and a complete indifference to 
foolish sneers. Mr. E. for two years and a half had 
totally, systematically, and most cruelly neglected 
me: Mr. Bradley fully did his duty by me — to a 
degree of which I have only in after years learned 
the full value. 

When we had a holiday at Southgate, it was the 
well-earned reward of hard work on the part of the 
pupils, not the result of idleness on the part of the 
tutor, and our holidays were intensely enjoyable. As 
he found he could trust me, Mr. Bradley let me make 
long excursions on these holidays — to Hatfield, St. 
Albans, Epping Forest, and often to London, where 
my happy hunts after old buildings and historic re- 
collections laid the foundation of a work which I at 
that time httle looked forward to.^ Sometimes also 
I went to the Stanleys’, ever becoming increasingly 


1 Thomas ^ Kempis- 


2 Walks in London.” 
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attracted by the charm, intelligence, and wisdom of 
my “ Aunt Kitty.” She was very alarming with her 

“ Strong sovereign will, and some desire to chide.’' ^ 

But the acuteness of her observation, the crispness of 
her conversation, and the minute and inflexible jus- 
tice of her daily conduct, ever showed the most rare 
union of mascuhne vigour with feminine delicacy. 

My aunt was very intimate with the Miss Berrys, 
who both died in 1852, Agnes in January, Mary in 
November. Their celebrity began with their great 
intimacy at Devonshire House and Lansdowne House ; 
the old Duchess of Devonshire was their great friend. 
I believe they were not clever in themselves, but they 
had a peculiar power of drawing clever people around 
them. They had both been engaged, Mary to the 
O’Hara, Agnes to the Mr. Ferguson who married 
Lady Elgin. They were very kind-hearted, and were, 
as it were, privileged to say rude things, which nobody 
minded, at their parties. Often, when a fresh person 
arrived towards the end of the evening. Miss Berry 
would say before all the guests, “ You see I ’ve been 
able to get no one to meet you — no one at all.” 
She would go out of the room whilst she was pouring 
out the tea, and call out over the stairs, “ Murrell, no 
more women, no more tvomcn ; ” and Murrell, the but- 
ler, understood perfectly, and put out the lamp over 
the door. A few very intimate friends would still 
come in, hut, when they saw the lamp was out, ladies 
generally drove away. Latterly, the Miss Berrys tried 
to draw in a good deal. A sort of jeu d' esprit went 

1 Parnell, "Rise of Women.” 
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round to their friends, thanking them for past favours 
and asking for a continuance on a smaller scale. It 
was never quite understood, but was supposed to mean 
that they did not wish to see quite so many. The 
death of Miss Agnes was like that of the wife. She 
had always been touching in that she could never 
understand how any one could like her better than 
her sister. She was the housekeeper, and she did 
what other housekeepers seldom do — she had the 
soup brought up to her every day whilst she was 
dressing, and tasted it, and would say, “ There must 
be a little more sugar,” or There is too much salt,” 
so that it was always perfect and always the same. 

I think it must have been at this time also that I 
was taken to see the venerable Lady Louisa Stuart, 
who died soon afterwards.^ I am glad that I can 
thus always retain a vivid recollection of the daughter 
of the famous Lord Bute and grand-daughter of Lady 
Mary W ortley Montagu as a very old lady of ninety- 
four, in a large cap, sitting in an old-fashioned high- 
backed chair covered with white stuff, in a room of 
extreme bareness. 

Great was my excitement, on first going to South- 
gate. I stayed on the way with the Stanleys, to see 
the Exhibition (of 1851) which was then in full 
preparation, and the procession at the opening of 
Parliament. 

To MY Mother. 

“ 6 Grosvenor Orescent^ Feb. 3, 1851. The exterior of the 
Crystal Palace is disappointing, I had imagined it so much 
higher, but the interior is and looks gigantic. The most 
1 August 4, 1851, 
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diking feature is the great tree ; it is wonderful to see its 
uge branches enclosed quite to the topmost twigs, and the 
etails of the building are beautiful.” 

‘‘ 'Feb. 4. I went to the Bunsens’ house to see the proces- 
on. There was a crowd of people on the terrace when 
le great gun announced that the Queen had left the 
alace, and already from distant parts of the avenue cries 
E ^ God save the Queen ’ and ‘ Hurrah ! ’ The procession 
E Lifeguards in their panoply of glittering helmets and 
ceastplates was beautiful. Then came the six gorgeous 
irriages with the household, and lastly the eight cream- 
doured horses drawing the great glass coach. Prince 
Jbert in his great boots sat on the side nearest to us, 
pposite the Duchess of Sutherland in a diamond tiara; 
ad on the other, the Queen, in a crown and glistening 
cess of embroidered silver, kept bowing to the shouts 
E her subjects — so much indeed that I heard a poor 
?ish-woman exclaim — ‘ Och indeed, and must n’t the 
Dor thing get tired of nodding her head about so.’ . . . 
'here were forty people at luncheon with the Bunsens 
iterwards.” 

Soiit'hgate., Feb. 8, 1851. My own dearest mother, at 
st I am writing from my own room at Southgate. I 
dned the omnibus at a public-house at the bottom of 
now Hill,^ and drove here through the moonlight, arriv- 
Lg at 10 P. M. We stopped at a large gate in a wall, 
hich was opened by a stable-boy, who led the way across 
grass-plat with trees. Mr. Bradley met me in the hall, 
id took me to see Mrs. Bradley, and then to my room, 
iiich at first seemed most dreary, cold and comfortless.” 

‘‘ Feb. 9. I have already seen enough of the life here to 
now a good deal about it. Mr. Bradley is an excellent 

1 A well-known starting-point in the valley below where the Hol- 
3rn Viaduct now is. 
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tutor, tliougli I could never like kim as a man. He is 
much too familiar with his pupils, pulls their hair or hits 
them on the toes with the poker when they make mistakes : 
he will peer into their rooms, and if he finds a coat, &c., 
lying about, will fine them a penny, and there is a similar 
fine if you do not put the chair you have sat upon at dinner 
close up against the wall when you have done with it. 
The tradespeople are allowed to put in their bills, ‘ Pane 
of glass broken by Portman or Brooke,’ &c. When T 
asked him to lend me a pen, he said, ‘ Oh, I don’t provide 
my pupils with pens.’ When he wanted to send a parcel 
to Miss Jason, he told her brother he should come upon 
him for the postage. The first thing he said to me after 
I entered the house was — pointing to the sideboard — 
‘ Mind you never take either of those two candles ; those 
are Mrs. Bradley’s and mine ’ (we have sickly-smelling 
farthing dips in dirty japanned candle-sticks). These ai'e 
instances to give you an idea of the man. 

“ If you have three indifferent marks from the mathe- 
matical master, you have either to stay in all the next half- 
holiday, or to receive three severe boxes on the ear ! — a 
thing which I imagine would not be borne at any other 
private tutor’s, but Bradley seems to have magic power. 
His inquisitiveness about trifles is boundless. If I bring 
down a book — ‘What is that book? Was it a present? 
Who from? Where was it bought? Plow much did it 
cost? ’ 

“ When I came down to prayers this morning (at eight, 
being Sunday), I found all the pupils assembled. I am 
the smallest but one, and look up at the gigantic Portman, 
who is only thirteen. Then we had breakfast. Cold beef 
and ham were on the table, a huge loaf, and two little 
glasses of butter. Mrs. Bradley poured out the tea, while 
Bradley threw to each pupil an immense hunch off tlie 
loaf, saying with mine, that I ‘ must not leave any, or any 
fat at dinner, that was never allowed; and that I must 
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id w ays say first what I w anlisl, nmcli or little, fa,t or notd 
Altta* hrrakfast tla* [pupils all L»-a.tlierc(l round the lire and 
lidkod. Sdcai Hradli'y made us sit dowm to work, tnyself 
at (*rt‘ek dVstaniant, till, it was tinu^ to i>’o to (diiirdi, 
w iiit!i(‘r wv, wi*nt, not {|niti‘ iu a. selioolboy procession, 1)iit 
vrry nrarly, 'Flu* chtircli was ^ \V(dd (’ha, pel,’ a barn-like 
huilflini»\ with round windows and lii^di o*;tlUiries. At 
dinn<*r tht*n* was cold roast, a,nd boiled l)e(ir, and plum and 
cii'^tard pttddinix, * 4 'ood and plain, but with sevtire n‘p^ula- 
tioiis. Wv. did luU ha.vt‘ any tinui to ourstdves except 
{hive <[uart(*rs of an hour after afternoon (diiireb, after 
which we went down to a, sort of Scnapture exa,inina,tion, 
with stieh ({UestifUis as, ‘’Ihww do w(‘ know thiit Haloine 
was the mother of /(‘lusUars ehildnm?’ I wrote wlait 
I tlioticiit un e'ccelhmt, set of answ(‘rs, but they proved 
.sadly delieitmt, and I a,m afraid 1 (cvi a duiu'e. ... I am 
w ritino niwv afti‘r prayers, in forl)i<l<I(m tiin(%a,nd in daiioi^r 
of haviny^ tuy liia* put out hu’ a month! Do not think 
fmm letter that I dislik<‘ beino Iku'c*. ( )h, no I work, 
work, is till* ont‘ thino* I m*(*d, atid whie.h I ninst and will 
have, suni, if I have it, all pet4y tronhles will 1)(‘. forgoil.tm. 
Doitdaii^jht, iny own «letir hh\sHed motlnn',” 

/d/i, lu. Half my lirst w’ork-day is ov(‘r, aaid I 
just waslteit my Itaiids, sooty with n.i;’htin<j^ my own lin\ to 
write Indon* <ltiuier. At half-past nim^ W(*. a, II sat down 
to work at ilie lotio table in tlu‘, dininijf’-room. I was 
«lirei‘t4»d to do Knripides whih^ (la^ Ss<dHnjn\s ’ (ttihh^s of 
Work I of the otluus were prepaual, and wt‘- W(mt on 
till lialbintHi tw<dv«% wlnm Bradl(*,y sa,id, '• Vtm ’v(‘ dom^ 
eiioiiolid Hien ( amphell askeil mt^ to wa,lk with him and 
Walker to tin* Htiition, , . . All my eoinpanions setun very 
old.’’ 

Ft'ih 12. On Wednesday a, ft(*rnoon I went a walk 
willi raiiipbell. l*he e<mntry hadvs most dre.ary now, and 
iiiiisily liitldmt by lamdon foo-, still I think tb(3re are l)its 

v<»r. i.’~ W 
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which I could draw. . . . When we came home I ached 
with cold and my fire was out. Mrs. Bradley is certainly 
most good-natured; for happening to pass and see my 
plight, she insisted on going down herself to get sticks, lay- 
ing it, and lighting it again. When I was going to bed, 
too, the servant come up with a little bason of arrowroot, 
steaming hot, and some biscuits, which ‘Missis thought 
would do my cold good.’ 

“ Bradley improves greatly on acquaintance, and is very 
kind to me, though I am sorry to say he finds me far more 
backward and stupid than he expected, especially in gram- 
mar. He has a wonderfully pleasant way of teaching, and 
instead of only telling us we are dunces and blockheads, 
like Mr. R., he helps us not to remain so. 

“ He was exceedingly indignant yesterday at receiving ^ 
a letter from Lord Portman to say that his son had com- 
plained of the cheadful damp of the house, that his shirts 
put out at night were always wet before morning. Aftei* 
expatiating for a long time upon the unkindness and im- 
propriety of Portman’s conduct in writing to complain 
instead of asking for a fire, he ended good-humouredly by 
insisting on his going out into a laurel bush in the garden 
with Forbes, to receive advice as to improved conduct for 
the future ! All this every pupil in the house was called 
down to witness : indeed, if any one does wrong, it is 
Bradley’s great delight to make him a looking-glass to the 
others. Sometimes he holds up their actual persons to be 
looked at. If they are awkward, he makes them help the 
others at meals, &c., and all his little penances are made 
as public as possible.” 

“ Feh, 14. The days go quickly by in a succession of 
lessons, one after the other. I am much happier already 
at Southgate than I ever was anjrwhere else, for Bradley’s 
whole aim, the whole thought of his soul, is to teach us, 
and he makes his lessons as interesting as Arthur (Stanley) 
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iriin.>rlt‘ wniihl. 1 iikr ;ill my companions vtny mu(‘lu but- 
W'alktu* bt‘.Nt ; aiuL llmu^ii I am tlio, smalk/sl, lliinn(\sl, 
weakest iVilow luTc, 1 do not iliink they liki^ me the worse 
i’or it.'" 

"v/bb bk \ t'stcrtlay, after work, I went l)y train to 
Ilatiielil IbuiM*, pro\idiMl with a. ia.ri>;H‘ ]>it‘ee of cak(‘ for 
iuiielienn h\ Mr.s, liradley. . . . Von may ima_oim‘ :my 
d<‘li; 4 ht, as I t'Xpeeted snmet liinu;' like Ihmsliurst at best, 
t<» see tower atltu’ lowtu’, ami pili‘ after piU* of tlu* most 
^< 4 'lnrious old building', equally sphmdid in (*olour and out- 

lim far the iinKst beautiful house 1 (‘V<‘r saw. It. was a 

perfect day, the sun liuhtiu‘ 4 ’ up the ^’lorious bnildin^’, and 
makini 4 ’ (ha‘p shadow- upon it, and ^'linlinif throue*h tin* 
old i>aks in thi* park upon the henls of (haux . . . ldu‘ 
train was hirty minuter latt*, and it. was (piitiMlark w hmi 
I i‘ot back, but .Mrs. bradley's <;'ood-uat ur(‘ i»'a\(‘ inii a web 
eo!mmuui a luU meat tea, wlau'easwith Mrs. I(. IIhuh^ would 
itideta! have Inam cold bidiav iour and cohl tea. — if <^i(!h 

^"‘Ilie iudy way of ‘aettiu^'ou with I>radh*y is the most 
entire (jpenuess, and answering’ all his (piestioiis as shortly 
and simply as possible. . . . After ('ie<‘ro la* always o'iv<*s 
Us a ctunjHisit ion to translate into Latin out. (d‘ his own 
hrauL uuKst e\t t'a«irdinar\ sometimes, though in the styh^ 
of w liat we ha\e been I'eadino. 1 am already beL!;'inuin<,( 
to t'md Lieero {|uite eayw and am ht^oinniu”’ at. last ev<m to 
make some little sem^e <d Lnripides.'' 

21. At half-past six I h(*ai* knoiddnio’ without, 
intermi'^sioii at my d{»or, wdneh it is j^nunwally a. long 
tiim* before 1 am snflieieiitly awaki* to thiid< other than 
a drtsiim Pres«mt!y I jump up, brush my own (dotlu*s, 
Het/a* inv t 'ieiTo, and hudi it ovtu’ while 1 dress, and sti- 
IialbpasI se\‘en rush dtwvnstairs to (la* dining-roout. hor 
Home minutes tlje stairs arc* in a eoutinual elat.ter. Mean- 
time I re! in* into u wimhiw iit agonies (d’ agitation about 
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my Cicero, till Bradley comes in rubbing bis hands, and 
sits down in an arm-chair by the fire : I sit down by him, 
and Hill on the other side of me, like a great long giant. 
I generally do this lesson very ill, partly from want of 
presence of mind, partly from inattention, and partly be- 
cause I am scarcely awake : however, Bradley makes it 
not only instructive but interesting, always giving us 
funny sentences out of his own head to construe into the 
sort of Latin we are doing. I quite enjoy my lessons with 
him, only he must think me such a dunce. After the les-* 
son is construed, I sometimes have to do it all through by 
myself, or the others do it and I correct them (if I can). 
Sometimes the poker is held over their toes, when, with- 
out exception, they do it worse than before, and down it 
comes. Then we parse. 

‘^Then a little bell tinkles. Portman cuts the bread,. 
Bradley the ham, and I help to set chairs in two rows from 
the fire, while the others hang over it, very grim and cold. 
Two maidens and a stable-boy come in, we sit in two rows 
confronting each other, and Bradley in the oddest possible 
tone reads a chapter in ‘ Proverbs ’ and a prayer. Then 
the chairs are put to the table : I sit next but Hill to Mrs. 
Bradley, which means I am fourth eldest, Walker on the 
other side of me, Forbes and Campbell opposite. At 
breakfast every one talks of plans for the day, Forbes 
and Portman of hounds, races, and steeplechases, Camp- 
bell of church windows; it is very different from the 
silent meals at Lyncombe. 

We do not begin regular work again till half-past nine, 
though I generally prepare mine, but sometimes Forbes 
persuades me to come out and give them a chase, that is, 
to run away as hard as I can, with all the others yelping 
like hounds at my heels ; but the scene of these chases is 
only a square walled garden and orchard, and there are 
no places for concealment. We come in very dirty, and 
Buchan is sometimes made to wear his dirty shoes round 
his neck, or to have them under his nose all worktime. 
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‘‘I work in my room till ten, when I come in with 
Walker for the second Cicero lesson, which is even 
pleasanter than the other. Afterwards we write Latin 
compositions out of our own heads! Then I sometimes 
say Greek grammar, or else work in my own room again 
till twelve, when I go down to the young Cambridge 
wrangler, who is teaching some one all worktime, but 
with whom I do nothing except for this half-houi\ He 
looks very young and delicate and is cliildish in manner, 
and generally gets into a fix over a fraction, and so do I, 
but we fumble and whisper together over arithmetic till 
lialf-past twelve. Meanwhile iny letters have generally 
come, books are clapped together, and I run upstairs to 
write to you. 

dinner-bell rings at half -past one, and the others 
come in from the drawing-room, wliither they adjourn 
before dinner, with the penalty of a penny if they lean 
against the mantelpiece, as they might injure the orna- 
ments. We have the same places at dinner, an excellent 
dinner always — variety of food and abundance of it. 
Afterwards I generally read, while the others play at 
quoits, and at half-past two I go out walking with Camp- 
bell, coming in to begin work at five. At half-past five 
Walker and I come in Avith Euripides, which is the last 
repetition : then I work in my OAvn room till six, when we 
have tea, with bread and batter and cake. After tea the 
drawing-room is open to the public till half-past seven, 
when we all begin to prepare Avork for the next day, and 
write Latin exercises till nine, when prayers are read. 
Afterwards the younger ones generally go to bed, but 
some of us sit up talking or playing chess, &c., till nearly 
eleven. 

‘‘I like the sort of life excessively — the hardly having 
a moment to one^s self, as the general working ‘ subject ’ 
takes up all leisure time — the hardly having time even 
to make acquaintance with one’s companions from the sue- 
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cession of all that lias to be done. No one thinks it odd if 
you do any amount of work in your own room ; of course 
they laugh at you as ‘ a bookworm,’ but what does that 
signify ? 

‘‘I have forgotten to tell you that between breakfast 
and the chase, Hill and I are examined in three chapters 
of the Bible which we prepare beforehand. Bradley asks 
the most capital questions, which one would never think 
of, and we have to know the geography perfectly. I am 
astonished to find how indescribably ignorant I am.” 

‘‘ Feb, 23, I daily feel how much happier I am with the 
Bradleys than I have ever been before. Compared to 
Lyncombe, Southgate is absolute paradise, the meals are 
so merry and the little congregations round the fire after- 
wards, and work is carried on with such zest and made so 
interesting. 

‘‘Yesterday, after work, I went to Waltham Abbey — a 
long walk to Edmonton, and then by rail to Waltham. I 
was very anxious to see what a place so long thought of 
would be like — a tall white tower rising above trees, a 
long rambling village street, and then the moss-grown 
walls of the church. The inside is glorious, with twisted 
Norman pillars, &c., but choked with pews and galleries. 
The old man who showed it said he was ‘ quite tired of 
hearing of church reform and restoration, though the pillars 
certainly did want whitewashing again sadly.’ . . . There 
is an old gothic gateway on the brink of the river Lea.” 

March 9, Harrow, Having got through ‘the subject’ 
— Cicero and Greek grammar — yesterday morning, with 
much trembling but favourable results, I set off to come 
here. With a bundle like a tramp, I passed through 
Colney Hatch, Finchley, and Hendon, keeping Harrow 
steeple and hill well in view, and two miles from Harrow 
met Kate in her carriage. This morning we have been to 
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church, and I have since been to Mrs. Brush, the Pauls’ 
old servant, whoni I knew so well when at school here, 
and who came out exclaiming, ‘ O my dear good little soul, 
how glad I be to see ye ! ’ ” 

Southgate, March 14. I must tell my mother of my 
birthday yesterday. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley made me order 
the meals, and do very much what I liked. The tutor, 
who can be as savage as a lion during work, relapses into 
a sucking-lamb when it is over. M}^ health was drunk all 
round at dinner, and ‘ a truce ’ given afterwards, which I 
employed in going with little Fitzherbert Brooke to the old 
church at Chingf ord, close to Epping Forest — a pictur- 
esque, deserted, ivy-covered building, looking down over 
the flat country which I think so infinitely interesting, 
with the churches and towers of London in the distance. 

“ To-day there has been a great fuss, and it will proba- 
bly have some dreadful ending. In the middle of work 
we were all suddenly called down, and Bradley, with his 
gravest face, headed a procession into the garden, where 
all across one of the flower-beds were seen footmarks, evi- 
dently left by some one in the chases yesterday. The gar- 
dener was called, and said he saw one of the party run 
across yesterday, but he was not allowed to say a word 
more. Then Bradley said he should allow a day in which 
the culprit might come forward and confess, in which case 
he would be forgiven and no one told his name, otherwise 
the shoes of yesterday, which have been locked up, would 
be measured with the footprints, and the offender sent 
away.”- 


“ March 15. The plan has quite answered. In the 
evening, Bradley told me the offender had given himself 
up. No one knows who it is, and all goes on as before. 
Some of the others are given a tremendous punishment 
for running through some forbidden laurel bushes — the 
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whole of the ‘Southey’s Life of Nelson’ to get up with 
the geography, and not to leave the house till it is done, 
no second course, no beer, and • . . to take a pill every 
night.” 

“ A;pTil 2. The other day I was very careless in my work, 
and was asked where my mind was, and as I could not 
tell, Campbell was sent upstairs to fetch — my mind ! and 
came down bearing two little pots of wild anemones, which 
were moved about with me as my ‘mind,’ to the great 
amusement of the others. ... If I should ever seem to 
complain of anything here in my letters, mind you never 
allude to it to the Bradleys, as there is only one thing 
which Bradley nemr forgives a pupil, and that is having 
caused him to write a letter.” 

Ajpril 7. Yesterday I went with Campbell and Edge- 
combe to Hatfield, whence we ran all the way to St. 
Albans, an effort, but quite worth while, though we had 
only an hour there.” 

“ (After the Easter vacation), April 27. When I opened 
my eyes this morning on the wintry wilderness here, what 
a change it was from Lime — Avithered sooty evergreens, 
leafless trees, trampled grass, and thick London fog — I 
think the angels drwen out of Paradise must have felt as 
I do, only I have a bad headache besides. . . . All here is 
the same as when we left, to the drawling sermon of Mr. 
Staunton about faith, grace, and redemption, sighing and 
groaning and hugging the pulpit-cushion the while. It is 
bitterly cold, but the law of the house allows no more 
fires. . . . Even Fausty’s white hair, which still clings to 
my coat has its value now.” 

April 29. Bradley has now taken a notion that I am 
dreadfully self-conceited, so I am made to sit on a high 
chair before him at lessons like a little schoolboy, and 
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yesterday, for mistakes in my Latin exercise, I was made 
to wear my coat and waistcoat inside out till dinner-time.” 

May 11. Yesterday, I went by train to Broxbonrne, 
and walked thence by Hoddesdon across the bleak district 
called the Rye, till I saw an oasis of poplars and willows 
by the river Lea, and a red brick tower with terra-cotta 
ornaments, twisted chimney, flag-staff, and a grey arched 
door below. I had not expected it, so yon may imagine 
how enchanted I was to find that it was the tower of the 
Rye-Honse. In that road Charles and James were to have 
been murdered on their return from Newmarket, and for 
the plot conceived in that tower Algernon Sidney and 
William Lord Russell died! 

Bradley is now alternately very good-natured and very 
provoking. He continually asks me if I do not think him 
the most annoying, tiresome man I ever met, and I always 
say, ‘Yes, I do think so.’ In return, he says that I am 
sapping his vitals and wearing him out by my ingratitude 
and exaggerations, but he does not think so at all.” 

“ May 18. I have been to Harrow. Mr. Bradley lent 
me a horse, to be sent back by the stable-boy after the 
first six miles, so I easily got through the rest. ... I had 
many hours with Kate, and came away immediately after 
dinner, arriving exactly ten minutes to ten — the fatal 
limit ; so Bradley was pleased, and welcomed me, and I 
did not go supperless to bed.” 

“ Juno 8, 1851. Yesterday I walked to Dyrham Park 
near Barnet, to pay a visit to the Trotters. It is a hand- 
some place. ... I wrote upon my card, ‘Will you see an 
unknown cousin ? ’ and sending it in was admitted at onoe. 
I found Mrs. Trotter ^ in the garden. She welcomed me 
very kindly, and seven of her nine children came trooping 

^ Seventh daughter of the 1st Lord Kavensworth, whose wife was 
my grandmother’s only sister. 
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up to see ‘the unknown cousin.’ Captain Trotter is pecu- 
liar and peculiarly religious. I had not been there a 
minute before he gathered some leaves to dilate to me 
upon ‘ the beauty of the creation and the wonderful glory 
of the Creator,’ with his magnifying-glass. He builds 
churches, gives the fourth of his income to the poor, and 
spends all his time in good works. I stayed to tea with 
all the children. The gardens are lovely, and the children 
have three houses in the shrubberies — one with a fireplace, 
cooking apparatus, and oven, where they can bake ; another, 
a pretty thatched cottage with Robinson Crusoe’s tree near 
it, with steps cut in it to the top.” 

‘^June 11. The first day of our great examination is 
over, and I have written seventy-three answers, some of 
them occupying a whole sheet.” 

“ Jime 12. To-day has been ten hours and a half of 
hard writing. I was not plucked yesterday!” 

'‘^June 15. I reached Harrow by one, through the hot 
lanes peopled with haymakers. I was delayed in return- 
ing, yet by tearing along the lanes arrived at ten exactly 
by my watch, but by the hall-clock it was half-past ten. 
Bradley was frigidly cold in consequence, and has been 
ever since. To-day at breakfast he said, ‘Forbes may 
always be depended upon, but that is not the case with 
every one* ” 

“ Jione 20. I have had an interesting day ! — Examina- 
tions all morning — the finale of Virgil, and then, as a 
reward, and because neither of my preceptors could attend 
to me, Bradley said I might go where I liked : so I fixed on 
Hertford, and, having walked to Ponder’s End, took the 
train thither. .... From Hertford, I walked to Panshanger, 
Lord Cowper’s, which is shown, and in the most delightful 
way, as you are taken to the picture-gallery, supplied with 
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a catalogue, and left to your own devices. The pictures 
are glorious and the gardens are quaint, in the old style. 
At Ware I saw the great bed, but the owners would not 
let me draw it on any account, because they were sure 
I was going to do it for the Pantomime. The bed is 
twelve feet square and is said to have belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“In the Bible examination I am second, in spite of 
having said that Ishmael married an Egyptian, and having 
left out ‘ They drank of that rock which followed them,’ in 
answer to the question ‘ What were the miracles ordained 
to supply the temporal wants of the Israelites in the 
wilderness ? ’” 

'‘’‘June 25. I am enchanted — quite enchanted that we 
are really going to Normandy. ... I feel satisfied, now 
the end of the quarter is come, that I never was happier 
anywhere in my life than I have been here, and that I 
have done more, learned more, and thought more in the 
few months at Southgate than in all the rest of my life 
put together.” 

While I was away, my mother's life at Hurstmon- 
ceaux had flowed on in a quiet routine between Lime 
and the Eectory. She had, however, been much 
affected by the sudden death of Ealph Leycester, the 
young head of her family,^ and cheerful, genial owner 
of Toft, her old family home. Chiefly, however, did 
she feel this from her share in the terrible sorrow of 
Ealph' s eldest sister, her sister-like cousin Charlotte 
Leycester ; and the hope of persuading her to have 
the change and of benefiting her by it, proved an 
incentive to make a short tour in Normandy — a 
plan with which I was intensely delighted. To 

1 Grandson of my adopted grandfather’s elder brother. 
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go abroad was positively enchanting. But anything 
would have been better than staying at Hurstinon- 
ceaux, so overrun was it with Maurices. I suppose 
they sometimes meant well, but what appalling bores 
they were ! “ La bonne intention n’est de rien en 

fait d’ esprit.” ^ 

We crossed to Boulogne on a sea which was per- 
fectly calm at starting, but on the way there came 
on one of the most frightful thunderstorms I ever 
remember, and the sea rose immediately as under a 
hurricane. A lady who sate by us was dreadfully 
terrified, and I have no doubt remembers now the 
way in which (as the waves swept the deck) my 
mother repeated to her the hymn — “ Oh, Jesus once 
rocked on the breast of the billow.” I have often 
seen in dreams since, our first entrance into a French 
harbour, brilliant sunshine after the storm, perfectly 
still water after the raging waves, and the fish- 
women, in high white caps like towers (universal 
then) and huge glittering golden earrings, lining the 
radiug of the pier. 

We saw Amiens and had a rapid glimpse of Paris, 
where we were all chiefly impressed by the Chapelle 
St. Ferdinand and the tomb of the Duke of Orleans, 
about whom there was still much enthusiasm. 
During this visit I also saw three phases of old Paris 
which I am especially glad to remember, and which 
I should have had no other opportunity of seeing. 
I saw houses still standmg in the Place du Carrousel 
between the Tuileries and the then unfinished 
Louvre: I saw the Fontaine des Innocents in the 

^ Madame de Stael. 
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rift with river and watermills and tanners’ huts, in 
one of which Arlette, the mother of the Conqueror, 
and daughter of the tanner Verpray, was horn. 

From Falaise we went to Lisieux, which was then 
one of the most beautiful old towns in France, almost 
entirely of black and white timber houses. It was 
only a few miles thence to Val Richer, where we spent 
the afternoon with M. Guizot — “ grave and austere, 
but brilhantly intellectual,” as Princess Lieven has de- 
scribed him. His chateau was full of relics of Louis 
Philippe and his court, and the garden set with stately 
orange-trees m large tubs like those at the Tuileries. 
My mother and cousin returned to England from 
hence, but I was left for some weeks at Caen to study 
French at the house of M. Melun, a Protestant pas- 
teur, in a quiet side-street close to the great Abbaye 
aux Dames, where Matilda of Flanders is buried. 

To MY Mother. 

'' Caen, July 26, 1851. It was very desolate, my own 
mother, being left alone in that square of Lisieux, and the 
old houses seemed to lose their beauty, the trees and cathe- 
dral to grow colourless, after you were all gone, so that I 
was glad when the diligence came to take me away. It 
was a long drive, passing through ‘ Coupe Gorge,’ a ravine 
where Napoleon, hearing diligences were often robbed 
there, made one man settle, saying that otliers would soon 
follow, and now there is quite a village. 

‘‘ I have a pleasant room here, with a clean wooden floor, 
and a view of S. Pierre from the window. Its only draw- 
back is opening into the sitting-room where Mr. T., my 
fellow-pensionnaire, smokes his pipes. He is a heavy young 
man, very anxious to impress me with the honour and glory 
of his proficiency as a shot and cricketer, and of the French- 
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with the inttsl \i«th nt aelit»n 1 ever saw ■slainpin^v kiek- 

in n |ueadin:( »*ut Iun arms like the uin^'S of a bird, and 
iuiiipni;t a^ il ahtiu! fotli*>een<l uptiu the ailaix whieln in tlie 
iH jir.t unde! tile pulpit. 'This afternotm I have 
hrrn .luain to fla* eeiwiee* hut thet'e was ijo eono'n*palion : 
all lie* \\»tiid w a> )nme t<» the raees, aiah M. Muhin sav'S^ 

I M perdi tiol I a h*i t. 

S. If i'^ sin h a hurninu day thal I can hardly 
hold ni\ Insni up. f iv eiy t hinp, seems lif(*les.s w ith heat, 
am! riot a hreath «»!' air^. 1 mwei’ missed a lree,st» 

liiin ii. : if \ oil 'ot oiil, exeept tti tin* Pnuriiu thi'i'e is not 
miv to Im- si-rii, and even the ^nreets ai’i* eool and I'l* fresh inp; 
eoiitpaied Willi the tiarren eountrv. dVns of thousands ot 
pi'Mple roHrrii'd ill file Ih'aii’i** this imuiunp*, half to Sei* the 
r.M'i'M, h.ilf iIm" rr !ip’»e of I he SUM, hu" they lioth hepptn at 
the rsiiiie inoiini}|, aiid the inativ e-ohntred dres.st's and hie;h 
Xoriliail eaps were nio’-U pieluresipn*,” 

It IS like ilie di*adly nmlioidess heat of "'1 he 
Maniif’i':' I siippitse the eelipse hj’in*,(s it. . , . I hi* 
h.doiiip IS ali-iohiir' paim . . * It is liresoiim t!iat< the wliole 
Meliiii faiiliiv third'* it ii»‘ee>saiA' to say ^ hoii jutn*' and to 
shake li.lllds iweiv lime one pMes in and out of the lioii^e, 
Ii ei'i'eiiPinv tvilirli il makes one h»*l{er to think ot," 
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July 31. Tlie heat is still terrific, but thinking any- 
thing better than the streets, I have been to Thaon — a 
scorching walk across the shadeless cornfields. The church 
and valley were the same, but seemed to have lost their 
charm since I last saw them with my mother. I have my 
French lesson now in the little carnation-garden on the 
other side of the street.” 

’‘^August 1. I have been by the diligence to Notre 
Dame de la Deliverande, a strange place, full of legends. 
In the little square an image of the Virgin is said to have 
fallen down from heaven : it was hidden for many years in 
the earth, and was at length discovered by the scratching 
of a lamb. Placed in the church, the Virgin every night 
returned to the place where she was disinterred, and at last 
the people were obliged to build her a shrine upon the spot. 
It is an old Norman chapel surrounded by booths of relics, 
and shouts of ‘ Achetez done une Sainte Vierge ’ resound 
on all sides. Latterly, to please the fishermen, the worship 
of the Virgin has been combined with that of St. Nicholas, 
and they appear on the same medal, &c. When a crew is 
saved from shipwreck on tliis coast, it instantly starts in 
procession, barefoot, to ‘ La Deliverande,’ and all the lame 
who visit the chapel are declared to go away healed. . . . 
In a blaze of gold and silver tinsel, surrounded by the 
bouquets of the faithful and the crutches of the healed, is 
the image which ‘fell down from heaven,’ — its moulder- 
ing form is arrayed in a silver robe, and, though very old, 
it looks unlikely to last long. I went on with M. Melun 
to Bernidres, where there is a grand old church, to visit a 
poor Protestant family, the only one in this ultra-Catholic 
neighbourhood. They had begged the minister to come 
because one of the sisters was dead, and the whole party 
collected while he prayed with them, and they wept bit- 
terly. Afterwards we asked where we could get some 
food. ‘ Chez nous, chez nous,’ they exclaimed, and light- 



^ a lirr iii thrir inu«l room with soimt (!ri(‘<l luvnip, 

Itoihnl us sttiuo milk, and (Uiu of tlu? sistors, who wan 
takiT, lu’oULthi ill a loiio hot roll of sour broad, For whirh 
pfisist (*in ly rrfusod aiiy paymout. ... 1 laive had an 
lyiish iu\ilatiou from .Maclanio do. Liyniorolo in tlu'St'; 

ads - ** Will \ou hf ,so vory kind as to allow nu*. to taki^ 

‘ lihorty of (‘utroatiny* y<m to luivi^ tlio kindnt‘ss to <*on- 
' ilio fa\ tmr npi>n mo of <pvini;’ mt* tho hap|»im‘ss of ymir 
aipaiiy on h'riday/ 

2. Wo Wont ( 0 ”day to sot* M. Lair<*, an old 
li«|Uar\ who has livt'tl all his lift* n|KUi vt^Lfatahlos. Ills 
ust* is vtuy a!traoii\o: tho o<mrt, full of ilovvi‘rs mixod 
ill oar\iiiys and t 'ollio romnants, ht»rilors on the willows 
lifh friiun* tho <)dt»n, ami tho rooms are orainimal with 
r!«*silios ami piotnros rolatino ti) ( 'ai‘n liislory. d'hi* old 
lit liimsolf i-. t'harmiti'p and spomls liis lihi in <*olh*ot int.( 
d aua\. llo yavo nit* a modallion of Mah‘shorhos, 

ti many mhor ihini’N.*” 

‘J, I havt* boon ItMlim* with tho (dnsnl, 
ri'tnv. I 'ndtu’ ids yanloii is tho tpiarry u honot* tho stitno 
H takfUi whi» h hnilt Wostminstt‘r Ahhoy. It undorminoH 
llio tp'tainds, atid tmoo, ulion a part foil in, (lu^ hoi air 
lirh oanii* *»ul madt* if qiiito lad in wintor. Mr. Barrow 
^ Itidll a otmsnwatory «»vor tho spttt, whioh noi*ds no 
Pi* lioai, ami plants IIonri>di ama/inidy, llMmoli tndy 
iiolHiis aiiii siiiot *1 hdo*a vod plants will do, ns otht*rH aro 
I mmdi alToi'ifti hy tho damp/' 

Watif of imuioy was still alwaws thc^ ynaxat. l.rniihh* 
my hoyhoofhas, my* «h‘ar imdhor iH‘Vt*r (aathl ho 

rsiiatlof! ti» son till* iiooc‘ssity of tny Imvino aaiy, luid 
:«*r slio had niado a ininuto oahmlation <jf iln* noc'os- 
ry {itiiiiios that oaim* into Ini' htiid, always gai'e 
‘ just that siiiii and mi moro, ntwau* ailowiniy any- 

V*i|,. !. — I I 
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tiling for the i‘Vt*i-n*fnrring int-iiloui- ami rxi-rnrif. 
of daily life. Wlaat 1 wa> >i,\tri*ii >lit* u;i> jH*fOiad»‘d 
to allow me .£10 a yi‘a!\ hm mil «>f ihis f \\a- t*\-. 

to buy all llii* sinaili-r a}ii<*h‘- m|' dre---, hnut-. 
hat>, gloves^ nl as may In* imagiia-d, my aiiiiiial 
allowance was alnm.st nil; and m^ r:\rnr-i«»ii- at 
Southgate had ht'cn only |iu-^ih)f h\ -i.naaiium and 
h(‘caust‘ tlii' third-cla>s tiokfi in LniujMii ro-t tadi 
foui'pancm When i wa> Irfi ai rai-m jii-i ihrab-n 
lutidy nt*edful sum for my rriurn jMiirnry wu'- ei’nm 
nun and no allowance made fi.r an\ ptc'-nna! c\[Hm>n.. 
of my stay — for washer-w»uuam f»‘e- in MMaain-, nr 
pa\'iuen!s hu* tht‘ many j»ureii;me> whirh mi nmila i 
wrote to desire mt* to make f«u‘ Ikt. uleut flie 

tinui <‘aine for silting out hnnieuard>, uiih the nine 
paekages whieh were !«» he taken t.. my iinaheic 1 
was in the greati*>t tmiharra>.^men!. and man\ were 
my adviuitures; yet m^\ di^ead nf a >ea-in\age -fill 
ma.de mi^ rtduse altogether !•» g** by Havre and Sninle. 
ainpioig and my longing tti^-e a Id-tnrieal spot whieh 
1 had long' ri*ai{ ami ht*ard til made me deieiiiiiiit» if’ 
possible— it 1 half filed hu* it fui the w"a\ in \Tdt 
Si. fkaiis, a plaee I hail alwa\‘- had a >|ie«a;il Inneiiig 
afl(*r. llie journey entaih'd a singular eh.ipter of 
ac,!eideiits. 

During the wdiole of fin* first long day — Iwelvi* 
hfuirs diligtmee jiuirney ™ I hail muhiiig wliafi*ver to 
c*ai hut^ a- hrioelie and some pliiiiis : but a,l 
slarvatiun is not om* of the \voi>l ihiiigs in lih% ami 
when 1 arrivcai at Kvreiix, the fair of St. Taiiriinis, 
tlic! |.)at.ro!i saint of the plaee was going oii.| a, ml f 
was in ecstasies the next, tiiorning fiver the costnino 
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wliicli it brought into the town, as well as over the 
old Bishop’s Palace and the beautiful cathedral with 
its lace-work architecture. 

From Evreux the diligence had to be taken again 
to Bonnieres, where I joined the railway to Paris, 
and in the evening reached St. Denis. I had no 
money to go to a hotel, but spent the night in a 
wretched caf^ which was open for carters under the 
walls of the cathedral, where I got some sour bread 
and eggs, having had no food all day. At five in the 
morning the doors of the Abbey were opened, and 
in my raptures over the monuments of Dagobert, 
Francis I., &c., I forgot all my miseries — especially 
in the crypt, full then of royal tombs and statues. 
At half-past twelve, when I was ready to leave, I 
found that no more trains for Boulogne would stop 
at St. Denis that day, and that I must return to 
Paris. I went in the omnibus, but owing to my igno- 
rance of French, was carried far beyond my point, 
and had to be dropped, with all my packages, in a 
strange street, whence with some difficulty I got a 
porter to drag my things to the station, but arrived 
when the train was just gone, and no other till half- 
past seven, and it was then two. Hungry and for- 
lorn, I made my way, losing it often, on foot, to the 
Tuileries gardens, where I felt that the beauty of the 
flowers repaid me for the immense walk, though I 
was disconcerted when I found that sitting down on 
a chair cost the two sous I had saved to buy bread 
with. In my return walk, ignorance and mistakes 
brought me to the railway for Rouen (Gare S. Lazare), 
instead of that for Boulogne (Gare du Nord). How- 
ever, in time I reached the right place. 
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As we were half-way to the coast in the express, a 
strong smell of burning was borne on the wind, and 
the carriage soon filled with smoke. Looking out, 
we saw a line of screaming faces, and the roof of one 
of the front carriages in flames. Pieces of burning 
stuff rushed flaming past. A young lady in our car- 
riage — “ Gabrielle ” — fell on her knees and said 
her prayers to the Virgin. Suddenly we stopped, 
and heard the rush of water above us. The engine- 
driver, to save the train, had, with terrible risk to 
the passengers, pushed on at a frightful speed to the 
po7npe d'incendie of Pontoise. 

At half-past one in the morning we reached Bou- 
logne. I was told that the steamer for Folkestone 
would not start for an hour. An official in blue 
with silver lace said that he would call for me then. 
At the time, but rather late, he came. A cab was 
ready, and we were only just in time to catch the 
steamer. The official, as I was going on board, 
desired that I would pay my fare. I supposed that it 
was all right, and gave up almost all my few remain- 
ing shillings. I was assured the packet was the one 
for Folkestone, and though surprised at having no 
ticket, supposed it was because most of the passengers 
had through tickets from Paris to London, and 
because my going on was an after-thought. 

The steamer started, but, before leaving the har- 
bour, concussed with another vessel, which broke one 
of the paddle-boxes and delayed us an hour. Mean- 
time it began to pour in torrents, the deck swam with 
water, and before we got out to sea the wind had 
risen and the sea was very rough. The vessel was 



s()rTii{iATi-: 


i>:a \ 




tVai*fiiIl\ ilfil uitli Iniudi’CMl and liflv jxMiplr 

tln‘ Ilvdt* I’ark Kxhi!)itii>u, and ninr<‘ than 
half ut* tlaaii \uav H*a->ick. 

At las! f!av hr«»kr, an<l with it th(‘ Faiiidish caiast 
t'aiiit* in siahl. Ihit it was vrrv odd ; it was not a 
mas! I kiunw and Itma* Faslk' sinanod !{> In* nn Iho 
w roii'i >iihn dlirn a niati oaiin* fof tlu* tirkt‘ts, aial 
>aid 1 Uiun lia\r had nin* it’ 1 had [)aid : as 1 had not 
4i!it\ I t'Muld n«»! ha\o paid. It was in wain that I 
pi'uir^it'd 1 lia<! paid alrradw Whtai I ‘i't‘t to l^'nlko-* 
>tM||rd‘ I said, “1 >h»add si'<* sniin* onn who roidd 
pr»oo m\ ahaititw A:«’. 'Ida* man ua’iniaMl. '•'’It 
will bra huiiT timr iH-furr //o/' m*t t«) l^'olknstoina ' hr 
saiik ami la* urn! aua\. 'Fhrn 1 saw l)n\rr Fastlr 
fadr a\\a\, and Ur >till ruastrd «a!, and 1 saw a litllr 
ImWIi whirh hnfkrd ii'ainirlv likr thr piiMllfOs (d 
Fral. At Lon a mati nr\t to nir, laM-uvnainj from a, 
par*»\\"aii of ara ->irkiM‘s>, sai<k \ ou think vou rr in 
ilir bnat for Indlo' tonr, Intt \on an* in thr boat for 
boiidon I I had brrii swindlrd at. lkado;.in«‘ In a. 
iioioiduU'-^ ro*jiir, Siaiir wrrks altrt’wards I saw in 
ihr papri's tba! hr had hriat arrrsird, aftrr a similar 

ra:o‘, 

i was ill drnpaiia not s<i murh hrra.usf‘ oi thr lonn; 
wwaijis as brraiiHr to ptif/ for it was impossiblr. W r 
Wii’i* iio! to rraidi t*»»!idon till tour in t hr al Itnaa hmi. 
I lliipl* «r<*i| fhi’ r«ip!ain to srt mr dowm wr \\(*rr so 
lirar !lir roa^n. ** No/' In* said, " g’o to Loitdtm yon 
lilli:-!/' 

At last. ;m wr pas>*Hl Matyatm hr said I mirld. 
prrliaps out, bnt it was ratlirr too mmdi to sar- 
idfirr thr ruinior! of thi’rr Imudrrd and fifty pa-.srm 
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gers to one. However, the three hundred and fifty 
seemed very glad of a break in the monotony of their 
voyage, and as there was another passenger anxious 
to land, a boat was hailed and reached the vessel. 
All my packages were thrown overboard and I after 
them, with injunctions to sit perfectly still and hold 
fast, as it was so frightfully rough. The injunctions 
were unnecessary, since, exhausted as I was, I very 
soon became unconscious, as I have so often done 
since in a rough sea. 

It was too rough to land at the pier, so we were 
landed on a ridge of rocks at some distance from the 
shore. Seeing all my packages, the coastguardsmen 
naturally took us for smugglers, and were soon on 
the spot to seize our goods and carry them to the cus- 
tom-house. Here I had to pay away all that remained 
to me except sixpence. 

With that sixpence I reached Ramsgate 

There were four hours to wait for a train, and I 
spent it in observing the directions on the luggage of 
all arriving passengers, to see if there was any one I 
could beg of. But no help camej so eventually I 
told my story to the station-master, who kindly gave 
me a railway pass. At Ashford I had four hours 
more to wait, and I lay almost unconscious (from 
want of food) upon the floor of the waiting-room. 
Lying thus, I looked up, and saw the astonished face 
of my cousin Mary Stanley gazing in through the 
window at me. She was leaving in two minutes for 
Prance, but had time to give me a sovereign 5 with 
that sovereign, late in the night, I reached home in a 
gig from Hastings. 
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7’,» \t\ Muriu H r«1 in i.'ii- to Srtutli;,;ate). 

, ^ * 27 , 1 ^* 71 . I h,iv<‘ just 3 'our (lt‘nr li‘i.t(‘r to 
ri'fri'Nh !n«* aftrr ilm lir>t niuniiu^i; 7 s work. It is sirangii 
In !'» 'uvt* nno'.i'lf i«» Latin anaiii aftrr haviiijjf thoiiL^ht 

uf inaltiii;,*; l»ul !'‘ifu«-li fur so lon^' 2 " 

“ / 2''. W'lirii I hr;n* <»f all \'ou art* <lnini(, I raii- 

ifu! Itiii luir^ to 1 h* with \ou, and \rt I am vrry laippy lirn* 
ill liiHiin'" it S“ iuu»‘h Irss disao’rrrahlr than I (*x j»r(*t«‘<L 
iho !>ra<i!r\:. |H'rf* rtiiiiu Walkrr vt‘r\ iiiri*, and INirtinan 
duli'.'iit t id/' 

12, I l}.i\r just luMUi to tilt* tdd. (‘Iniprl In 

l\h 12. mu anti to ihu Sav«»\. . . . < da* may Htudy arrhitrr- 
tiiru Justus uull ill LMiid.m asahrratl: 1 had iiu idra. lM‘lt>rt‘ 
wliat htMUlifu! hit., an- ihuird 

** n>i, I s, I ha\u hatl an unhtriunalr trouhh* with l>rad» 
!uv !air!\, I atn sUJu 1 h.tsu dtuu* rii;ht, hut d. is \(‘ry tnr 
fi»i!Ufia!«' imlrt'd, f v\d! toll \uu ail ahtmlf it. In iii\" 
[aii in t-xtuui I puf *«jUu \ idis Mdr «a} \ t air \vay,dn<*aninr* 
* uu ulo'iv you likrd uhit li I llmupht was llir m(*a id nu’ td‘ 
that Mii'di h I'Utfia r. iliatlhw .st‘iatrhr<l it. out, ami I 
sai<h ' IdM \uur wav'' titn's nu*an wliriH^ you likt*2 

IIo thumdtt I rtmiiatlii'trd him and was vrry anipu, ami 
aj*|irairii fu tlir u[mdon td' rvriw ulir at- tin* tahlo, 1 law 
>stitl It niu.iui » or awa\/ Ih* sai<l I was vrry <»hstina!t‘, 
ami wfulu down, ‘ I havr a hatl li«*adarhr, ^o your way'’ 

what tiurs that iiitMU?* I woitr, MJo wh<‘rrvt*r yon 
liku/' I llranyhl m* mun* was |unm^ to happrii, hut, tt> my 
asfi airdimunt. Issu'd him suml for Mrs, Ilra<llt*y, wlm wist*!}' 
rrfiiHuil to rfuitr. d'lirn, \ti H \ttii'r ill wliirh la* nrvur spukt^ 
to i}ji" Iwduna hr ufdrrrd im* to uo into fht* drawinpr-nHUm 
I did, aiitl a^doal Ml's, ih’atllry la*!' ttpiuiou (not^ ahlr to In- 
tir-vr hr ruiild ir-allv miiul hriup^ ihffrrrti from). Ih* hd- 
liiwrd. ill .1 iiioiiiriit, \**i'3 aiiprv, amt said, ‘Walk up to 
\'oiir it \ou pirasf’, Mr. Ilart*, this instant. I pit*"- 
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I aai afraid it tnuj|n<l ‘ini n ^ k. !■ ; t ^ ^ . 

n. I m '..1 !i a . V , ■■' 4 , - 

was only vriw unplra^ani in I,.'-’ lu..-,!- : i. i . n a ■ 

'rilis llttirilila^ lie raile d lln- oa- in - -in ■■■ !,: • ! . 

talked. Hi* said that iimiv la- lutra a- . n ^ i;;n . 
In* harps iipun iih up im <n-:.ni--.n, .n a K, n: 

in the first innJuenU * I ah^.i*. h.n » 1 k' m .u, : - =, ,rn 1 ,» n-, 

shall think sn.’ In %.uu h.a*' ! .e In- ;> da-d in^.a ■* n 
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a very improper speech, that I only said such a thing hastily 
in a moment of annoyance, and in vain have I begged his 
pardon repeatedl 3 % and offered to do so, if he wished it, be- 
fore all his pupils. He says mine has been a successful 
instance of open rebellion. I have in vain tried to con- 
vince him how foolish a thing it would sound if I am sent 
away or go away merely because my opinion has differed 
from his : he now says it will be because I have ‘ rebelled • 
against him ’ — though it would be strange indeed if I had 
wished to ‘ rebel * against the only tutor I have ever liked, 
from whom I have received so much kindness and learnt 
so much. I did not think it would come to this, and even 
now I cannot think I have done wrong, except in one hasty 
speech, which I am very sorry for. 

“ I am so sorry you should be troubled by this, dear 
mother, and even now I think Bradley will not be so in- 
fatuated — so really infatuated as to send a^vay the only 
one of his pupils who likes him much, or would be really 
sorry to go.” 

Oct. 22. Only a few words, my own dear mother, to 
say we are all going now very much as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I thought yesterday morning I should certainly 
have to go away, as Bradley repeatedly declared he would 
never hear me another word again, because I had differed 
from him before all his pupils. But at Cicero time he 
called me down and asked, ‘ Why did you not come down 
to your Cicero ? ’ I said, ‘ Because I was pacldng up, as 
you said you would never hear me another word again.’ 
He said, ‘ Oh, you may put whatever qualification on my 
words you like : whatever you likeJ So I came down, and 
he took no notice, and I have come down ever since, and 
he treats me as if nothing had ever happened. He must 
have thought better of it. 

Mrs. Bradley sent me a beautiful m}rrtle branch from 
the nursery-garden, as a sign that all was right, I suppose : 
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and I have expressed all penitence that can possibly be 
expressed.” 

13. Yesterday I even let Bradley use his stick 
over the Virgil to put him into a good humour, and then 
asked for leave to go to the Temple Church , . . and af- 
terwards, brimful of the descriptions in Knight’s ‘London,’ 
I went to Crosby Hall and to St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, full 
of delightful tombs. My coats are in holes and my shoes 
have no soles, so will you please give me some money to 
mend them ? ” 



IN ST. HELENAS, BISHOPSGATE. 


Nov. 23. To-day I have seen Smithfield, and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, and the Clerk’s Well of Clerkenwell. I won- 
der if my ‘ kind good Mama,’ as Mrs. Barrington calls her 
in writing, will let me go to see my cousins the Brymers at 
Wells before Christmas: old Mr. Liddell has given me 
some money to take me there.” 

“ Harrow., Nov. 25, Sunday. Yesterday 1 walked here 
with my bundle, meeting Kate at the foot of the hill. . . . 
To-day we have been to the Chapel Eoyal at St. James’s, 
where Dr. Vaughan had to preach a funeral sermon for the 
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“ Qu’est que cela veut dire?” said Victoire to herself. 
— “ Je suis devenue catholique,” continued Italima ; 
“ je I’ai 6td tonjours an fond dn coenr, a present je le 
suis en r^alitd.” She then called Felix and took him 
by the hand — “Victoire vous expliquera tout,” she 
said. Lady Lothian had been the “ marraine,” and, 
added to the influence of the Fere La Vigne, bad 
been that of Manning, himself a recent convert to the 
Catholic Church. That evening Italima said to Vic- 
toire, Nous aliens avoir la guerre dans la maison,” 
and so it was. My sister discovered (at a ball, I 
believe) the next day what had happened, and she 
was quite furious — “ en vraie tigresse.” “ II n’y 
avait pas de reproches qu’elle ne faisait sa mere ” 
(records Victoire) ; “ elle disait a sa mere qu’elle ne 
voidait plus d’elle. Elle se renferma avec sa tante, 
Cela dura plus que deux ans.” To Victoire herself 
she never spoke at all for several months. 

For two whole years my sister deserted the drawing- 
room of Palazzo Parisani, and lived shut up with her 
aunt in her boudoir. Their cluef occupation was 
drawing in charcoal, in which singular art they both 
attained a great proficiency. Esmeralda never spoke 
to her mother unless it was necessary. Italima must 
have led rather a dreary life at this time, as other 
events had already weakened her connection with the 
members of her own family and most of her old 
friends, and her change of religion widened the breach 
forever. 

Lord and Lady Feilding ^ had been most active in 

1 The 8th Earl of Denbigh, as Lord Feilding, married, 1st, Louisa, 
daughter of David Pennant, Esq., and Lady Emma Pennant. 
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urging and assisting Italima’s change of religion, and 
they now turned to my sister, leaving no means un- 
tried by which they might make her dissatisfied with 
the Protestant faith. As they left Rome, Lord Feild- 
ing put into her hand a long controversial letter, 
imploring her to study it. That very spring his own 
faith had been strengthened by a supposed miracle in 
his family. Lady Feilding had long been ill, and had 
partly lost the use of her limbs from sciatica. She 
had to be carried everywhere. All kinds of baths 
and doctors had been tried in vain. The case was 
almost given up, when Pope Pius IX. advised him to 
apply to a family of peasants living in the mountains 
above Foligno, who possessed a miraculous gift of 
healing. St. Peter, it was said, had passed by that 
way and had lodged with them, and, on taking leave, 
had said that of silver and gold he had none to give 
them, but that he left with them his miraculous gift 
of healing, to be perpetuated amongst their descen- 
dants. A messenger was despatched to this favoured 
family, and returned with a venerable old peasant, 
respectably dressed, who went up to Lady Feilding, 
and, after reciting the Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, and 
Apostles’ Creed, said, “ Per 1’ intercessione dei Sti. 

' Apostoli S. Pietro e S. Paolo siete guarita da tutti i 
mali come speriamo.” He passed his hand rapidly 
over her limbs, and making the sign of the cross, said, 
“In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti ” — and 
added, “E finite.” Then Lady Feilding felt her 
limbs suddenly strengthened, and rising, walked up- 
stairs like other people, which she had not done for 
many months, and the same afternoon went to St. 
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Peter’s to return thanks, walking all over that enor- 
mous basilica without painl Her illness returned 
slightly, however, in the following winter, and in the 
summer of 1853 she died of consumption at Naples. 
Her death was a great grief to Italima. 

It was in the Carnival of 1852, immediately after 
her mother’s change of religion, that my sister, after 
the then fashion of Roman ladies, was seated in one 
of the carriages which in a long line were proceeding 
slowly up the Corso, and whose inmates were employed 
in pelting those of the carriages which met them with 
bouquets and bonbons. As she was eagerly watching 
for her friends amongst those who passed, my sister 
observed in one of the carriages, dressed in deep 
mourning among the gay maskers, a lady who clasped 
her hands and looked at her fixedly. The expression 
of the lady was so peculiar, that when her carriage 
reached the end of the Corso and turned round at the 
Ripresa dei Barberi, my sister watched carefully for 
her reappearance in the opposite line of carriages 
which she was now again to meet. Again she saw 
the lady, who again looked at her with an expression 
of anguish and then burst into tears. The third time 

1 The whole of this account was corrected by Lord Feildiiig, then 
Earl of Denbigh. 

‘‘lie spoke of the twin brothers George and Janies Macdonald as 
two simple, single-minded, and veracious men, and more than this, as 
eminently godly men. He described how the healing of their sister 
occurred. She had lain for long bedridden and entirely helpless. 
One day they had been praying earnestly beside her, and one of the 
brothers, rising from prayers, walked to the bed, held out his hand, 
and, naming his sister, bade her arise. She straightway did so, and 
continued ever after entirely healed, and with full use of her limbs.” 
— J. C. SiiAiup, “Thomas Erskine.” 
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they met, the lady laid upon my sister’s lap a splen- 
did nosegay of azaleas and camellias, &c., quite dif- 
ferent from the common bouquets which are usually 
thrown about in the Carnival. 

When my sister went home, she told her little ad- 
venture to her aunt and mother while they were at 
dinner, but it did not make any great impression, as 
at Eome such little adventures are not tmcommon, and 
do not create the surprise they wordd in England. 

The next morning at breakfast the family were 
again speaking of what had happened, when the 
door opened, and F41ix came in. He said that there 
was a lady in the passage, a lady in deep mourning, 
who gave her name as the Comtesse de Bolvilliers, 
who wished to sp>eak to Italima at once on important 
business. At that time there were a great many 
lady qittteuses going about for the different charities, 
and most of them especially anxious to take advan- 
tage of the new convert to their Church. Therefore 
Italima answered that she was unable to receive 
Madame de Bolvilliers, and that she knew no such 
person. In a minute F^lix returned sayiag that 
Madame de Bolvilliers could not leave the house 
without seeing Mrs. Hare, for that her errand in- 
volved a question of life and death. She was then 
admitted. 

The lady who came into the room at Palazzo 
Parisani was not the lady my sister had seen in 
the Corso. She said she was come to tell a very 
sad story, and besought Italima to have patience 
with her while she told it, as she was the one per- 
son who had the power of assisting her. She said 
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tliat she had a sister-in-law, another Countess de 
Bolvilliers, who was then living at the Palazzo 
Lovat in the Piazza del Popolo : that at the begin- 
ning of the winter her sister-in-law had come to 
Rome accompanied by her only daughter, in whom 
her whole life and love were bound up : that her 
daughter was of the exact age and appearance of my 
sister, and that she (the aunt) felt this so strongly, 
that it seemed to her, in looking upon my sister, as 
if her own niece was present before her : that soon 
after they came to Rome her niece had taken the 
Roman fever, and died after a very short illness : 
that her sister-in-law had been almost paralysed by 
grief, and had fallen into a state of mental apathy, 
from which nothing seemed able to rouse her. At 
last fears were entertained that, if her body recov- 
ered, her mind woidd never be roused again, and, 
two days l^efore, the doctors had advised resorting to 
the expedient of a violent mental transition, and had 
urged that as Madame de Bolvilliers had remained 
for several months in her room, in silence and dark- 
ness, seeing no one, she should suddenly be taken out 
into the full blaze of the Carnival, when the shock of 
the change might have the effect of re-awakening her 
perceptions. At first the experiment had seemed to 
succeed; she had taken notice and recovered a cer- 
tain degree of animation ; but then, in the Carnival, 
she had seen what she believed to be her daughter 
riiturned from tlie grave ; upon her return home, she 
liad fallen into the most fearful state of anguish, and 
they had passed the most terrible night, the unhappy 
mother declaring that her lost daughter had returned 

VOL. I. — 18 
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to life, but was in the hands of others. The sister-in- 
law implored that Italima would allow her daughter 
to return home with her to the Palazzo Lovati, in 
order to prove that she was a living reality, and not 
what she was believed to be. 

My sister at once put on her bonnet and walked 
back with the second Countess de Bolvilliers to the 
Palazzo Lovati, where the family rented the small 
apartment at the back of the courtyard. When they 
entered her room, the unhappy mother jumped up, 
and throwing her arms round my sister, declared 
that she was her daughter, her lost daughter, come 
back to her from the dead. Gradually, but very 
gradually, she was induced to believe in my sister’s 
separate identity. When she became convinced of 
this, she declared her conviction that a person who 
so entirely resembled her daughter in appearance and 
manners must resemble her in character also; that 
she was herself very rich (her husband had been a 
Russian), and that if my sister would only come to 
live with her and be a daughter to her in the place 
of the one she had lost, she would devote her whole 
life to making her happy, and leave all her fortune 
to her when she died. My sister declared that this 
was impossible; that she had a mother of her own, 
whom she could not leave; that it was impossible 
for her to live with Madame de Bolvilliers. The 
Countess flung herself upon her knees, and implored 
and besought that my sister would reconsider her 
determination, but Esmeralda was inexorable. The 
Countess then said that she was of a very jealous 
disposition; that it was quite impossible that she 
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she fastened the necklace, bracelets, &c., upon my 
sister, who possessed these, the Bolvilliers jewels, 
till the day of her death. More than a year elapsed 
and nothing whatever was heard of the Countess. 

In 1854, Italima and my sister were passing 
through Paris. They drove to see the Tombeau 
Napoleon, which was then newly erected at the 
Invalides. As they returned, and as they were 
turning a corner, the name ^^Eue S. Dominique” 



LE TOMBEAU NArOLEON. 


caught my sister’s eyes. “ Oh,” she said, “ the year 
has expired, and this is the place where we were 
to inquire after the Countess de Bolvilliers ; ” and in 
spite of her mother’s assurance that it was useless to 
look for her, she insisted upon driving to the number 
the Countess had indicated ; but the portress declared 
that she knew of no such person as Madame de Bol- 
villiers. Upon this Italima said, ^^Well, now you see 
how it is; I always told you she gave you a false 
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direction, because she did not wish you to find her 
out, and you will never discover her.” “ But to find 
her I am perfectly determined,” said my sister, and 
she insisted on getting out of the carriage and knock- 
ing at every door down the long extent of the Rue S. 
Dominique to make inquiries, but without any residt. 
Her mother followed in the carriage, vei'y angry, but 
quite vainly urging her to get in. Having done one 
side of the street, Esmeralda insisted upon going up 
the other, and inquiring at every door in the same 
way. Her mother stormed to no purpose. She then 
insisted upon going back to the first house and inquir- 
ing who did live there. “ Oh,” said the portress, “ it 
is a convent of the Sacre Coeur.” When my sister 
heard this, she asked for the Superior, and said, “ Is 
there any one here whose real name it may generally 
be thought better to conceal, but who was once 
known in the world as the Countess de Bolvilliers ? ” 
And the Superior said, “ You then are the lady who 
was to come from Rome in a year’s time : you are 
exactly the person who has been described to me. 
Yes, Sister Marie Adelaide was once laiown in the 
woi’ld as Madame de Bolvilliers.” 

When my sister saw the Countess in her nun’s 
dress, she found her perfectly calm and satisfied. 
She no longer reproached my sister for not havuig 
consented to live with her. She did not regret the 
step she had taken ; she was perfectly happy in her 
convent life with its regular duties and occupations. 
Slie was also pleased that my sister should frequently 
go again to see her. My sister went often, and, while 
visiting her, was introduced to the famous controver- 
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sialist min Madame Davidoff, by -whose teaching and 
arguments she was converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The last thing Italima wished was that her 
daughter should become a Roman Catholic, for my 
sister was at that time a ' considerable heiress, the 
whole of her aunt’s fortune being settled upon her, 
as well as that which Italima had derived from Lady 
Anne Simpson. And Italima knew that if my sister 
changed her religion, her aimt, a vehement Protestant, 
would at once disinherit her. 

My sister said nothing to her mother of what was 
going on. It was supposed that Madame de Bolvil- 
liers was the only cause of her visits to the Sacrd 
Coeur. She also said nothing to her aunt, but her 
aunt suspected that all was not right. My sister 
had abstamed from going to church on one pretext 
or another, for several Sundays. Easter was now 
approaching. ‘^You will go to church with me on 
Good Friday, won’t you, Esmeralda?” Aunt Eleanor 
kept saying. 

At last Good Friday came. Aunt Eleanor, accord- 
ing to her habit, went in early to see my sister before 
she was up. My sister was more affectionate than 
usual. As soon as her aunt was gone, she got up 
and dressed very quickly and went off with her maid 
to the Sacr6 Coeur. In her room she left three 
letters — one to her mother, bidding her come to the 
church of the convent on a particular day, if she 
wished to see her received : one to her aunt, telling: 
her that her determination was irrevocable, but 
breaking it to her as gently as she could : and one 
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to her greatest friend, Marguerite Pole, begging her 
to go at once to her aunt to comfort her and be like 
a daughter in her place. “ When Miss Paul read her 
letter,” said Victoire, “her lips quivered and her face 
became pale as ashes. But she said no word to any 
one : it was quite awful, she was so terribly calm. 
She took up her bonnet from the place where it lay, 
and she walked straight downstairs and out of the 
house. We were so alarmed as to what she might 
■do, that I followed her, but she walked quite firmly 
through the streets of Paris, till she reached Sir Peter 
Pole’s house, and there she went in.” Aunt Eleanor 
went straight up to Sir Peter Pole, and told him 
what had happened. Sir Peter was a very excitable 
man, and he immediately rang the bell and sent for 
his daughter Marguerite. When she came he said, 
“ Esmeralda Hare is about to become a Roman Catholic ; 
now remember that if you ever follow her example, I , 
will turn you out of doors then and there with the 
clothes you have on, and Avill neA^er either see you or 
hear of you again as long as you liA*e.” The result 
■of this was that within a Aveek Marguerite Pole had 
become a Roman Catholic. Of Avhat happened at 
this time my sister has left some notes : — 

“It was Madame Davidoff avIio led Marguerite Pole 
across the courtyard of the Sacrd Coeru' to the little room 
at the other side of it, Avhere the Pere de Raviguan Avas 
waiting for her. As she opened the door he looked up in 
an ecstasy. ‘Voil^ trois ans,’ he said, ‘que je prie pour 
votre arrivde, et vous voila. enfin.’ She was quite overcome, 
and told him that for three years she had seen a figure 
constantly beckoning her forward, she knew not Avhither. 
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The P^re de Ravignan answered, ‘ 1 believe that you will 
see that figure for the last time on the day of your pre- 
miere communion ; ’ and so it was : the figure stood by her 
then, and afterwards it disappeared forever. 

“At the first Sir Peter had said that he would turn 
Marguerite out of doors, and his fury knew no bounds. 
One evening Marguerite sent her maid privately to me 
with a note saying, ‘ To-morrow morning I shall declare 
myself : to-morrow my father will turn me out of doors, 
and what am I to do ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ I said, ‘ only have faith and 

watch what will happen, for it will all come right.’ And 
sure enough, so it seemed at the time, for the next morning 
Sir Peter sent for his housekeeper and said to her, ^ I ’ve 
changed my mind; Miss Marguerite shall not go away; 
and I’ve changed my mind even so much that I shall 
send to Mrs. Hare and ask her to take me with her 
when she goes to see her daughter make her premiere 
communion.’ 

“It was quite a great function in the church of the 
Sacr^ Coeur. I was terrified out of my wits when I saw 
the crowd in the church, and in the chancel were the 
Bishop, the Papal Nuncio, and all the principal clergy of 
Paris, for it was quite an event. Marguerite and I were 
dressed in white, with white veils and wreaths of white 
roses. As the Papal Nuncio came forward to place his 
hands on our heads, in the very act of confirmation, there 
was a fearful crash, and Sir Peter fell forward over the 
bench just behind us, and was carried insensible out of the 
church. Mamma went with him, for she thought he was 
dying. When he came to himself his first words were — 

‘ Louisa, Louisa ! I have seen Louisa.’ He had seen Lady 
Louisa Pole. 

“ When Lady Louisa was d 3 dng she said to Marguerite, 

‘ My child, there is one thing I regret ; it is that I have 
had doubts about the Roman Catholic Church, and that I 
have never examined.’ ” 
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Of this time are the following notes by Victoire : — 

‘‘When your sister first insisted upon going to the 
Sacrd Coeur, she said it was ‘pour voir.’ ‘O coinme c’est 
dr81e,’ I said to Madame Hare, But your sister ^vas always 
obstinate iii her own intentions. ‘ Je veux examiner la 
religion catholique au fond,’ she said, ‘ ainsi que la religion 
protestante.’ She got all the books. She read those on both 
sides. Then she went to the Sacr^ Cceur again. Her 
maid went to her three times a day. One day she took 
her a great many things. ‘What is it you take to Made- 
moiselle ? ’ I said. ‘ I take what she ordered me,’ answered 
the maid, and I said no more : but it was really the wfiiite 
dress, the veil, and all that was required for the reception. 
The next day I had a note from Mademoiselle asking me to 
come to her at eight o’clock. I showed it to Madame. ‘ Eh 
bien, nous irons ensemble,’ she said, and we went together 
in the carriage. When we reached the Sacr^ Coeur, we were 
sliown at once to the chapel, and then I began to suspect. 
All the nuns were assembled. At last a door opened and 
your sister came in, all in white, with a long white veil on 
her head. She walked in firm and erect, and knelt down 
at a prie Dieu in the aisle. The P^re de Ravignan made a 
most touching discourse. He bade her, if she still felt any 
doubts, to remember that there was still time; he urged 
her not to come forward without true faith. At the end 
of his discourse she walked firmly up to the altar and 
knelt on the steps. She remained there while mass was 
said. After it was over she was taken into the garden. 
There she embraced her mother and me. A collation was 
then served. . . . Nothing was said about her going away. 
‘Voulez-vous amener votre fille?’ said one of the nuns 
at last to Madame Hare. ‘ Je la laisse parfaitement libre 
maintenant et toujours,’ she replied. ‘ Oh comme Made- 
moiselle 6tait belle ce jour-lS, ; elle ^tait fraiche, elle allait 
si bien avec ce grand voile blanc, et ses beaux cheveux 
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noirs, et ses grands yeux : elle avait du couleur, elle 6tait 
vraiment ravissante ! elle dtait radieuse ! . . . Dans ce 
temps-l&, elle dtait la reine de tons les bals — I’ambassade, 
a la conr, partout: mais elle n’dtait jamais plus ravissante 
de sa beauts que ce jour-1^ dans le convent.’ ” 

The Dowager Lady Lothian^ once told me that 
in the letter of condolence which Madame Davidoff 
wrote to my sister after her mother’s death she said, 
“ The cross which you saw on the day of your first 
communion has been very heavy, but it has never 
crushed you.” On the day of her first communion 
she saw a huge black cross between her and the 
altar. She lay on the ground, and it advanced to 
crush her. Only it seemed as if an invisible power 
upheld it, and then she saw that the top was 
wreathed with flowers. Oh, how prophetic was this 
vision of the cross ! 

A few days after her reception. Sir Peter Pole 
fulfilled his word with regard to his daughter Mar- 
guerite. He turned her out of his house, and he 
never would allow her name to be mentioned again. 
Not only to her father, but to my sister, and to her 
own sister, Alice Pole, every trace of her was lost. 

I have been anticipating greatly, hut it seems im- 
possible to break up a connected story into the differ- 
ent years in which their events occurred. Meantime, 
without any romantic excitement and far removed 
from religious controversy, our quiet existence flowed 
on; though I was always fond of my sister and 
deeply interested in the faint echoes which from time 
to time reached me from her life. 

1 Cecil, widow of the 7th Marquis. 
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Mrs. Alexander was now settled at tlie Rectory at 
Hurstraonceaux, and she ruled as its queen. Uncle 
Julius consulted her even on the smallest details; she 
ordered everything in the house, she took the leading 
part with all the guests, everything gave way to her. 
And the odd thing was that Mrs. Juhus Hare (Aunt 
Esther), instead of being jealous, worshipped with 
greater enthusiasm than any one else at the shrme of 
the domestic idol. I have met many perfectly holy 
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and egotistical women, but Mrs. Alexander was the 
most characteristic specimen. 

In the summer of 1851, Arthur Stanley had been 
appointed to a canonry at Canterbury, which was a 
great delight to me as well as to him. “ One of my 
greatest pleasures in going to Canterbury is the 
thought of Augustus’s raptures over the place and the 
cathedral,” he wrote to my mother. And truly I did 
enjoy it, and so did he. The eight years he spent at 
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('aiitcrlMiry \V(‘n‘ rtalaiiily tla- liappi^v-i <.f lii< lif,. 
AV<‘ i)art of luy uintt-r h<«li«lay.< ihrr** with hiin 
and his family. Mrs. used iu d^vM-i’id** Aulnir 

ti'uly as "Mike a sausama paidvrd s<> full at iiiha-ma- 
tion;"^ andj with many [M-ridiarif ir-, lit* \\a- ihi* 
most charmin^y of ho>ts. whilo hi< tail hn>ia-i if iiii»a't‘>i 
[H^oplod (‘Vi‘ry chapfl, o\«*ry fl*‘i,-ti-r. f\fi‘\ uardom 
with liistoi’if imanorios. Anhin* Siart!r\*> \va> n*a\ 
llie most St imulatiiFU* foni]»ani(ai>hip [HKniMt.. [l,. 
had lost all tin* (*x('fssi\r .-hyiif-.^ \vlii(di had fharaf- 
t(‘iiZ(‘d his youth, and talkod (*u all >uhjr«'i,> that 
intiu'estud him (iy*norin;j: tho><* whifh did umI i wiih 
an cdotimuKa* wliieh ‘"st* mo{[in* do Iddoi jUf luMa" 
Pas(*al says. llis ('anonry wa> >ituatfd in it- n\\ u 
.u;ardim^ n^aehed Iw tln^ narrow |t;afd pas'^aeo oallfd 
'Mh(‘ I>i’i(‘k Walk'd' whifh tlnm inter-ofiod ihf 
huildinms on th(‘ north-ea-t n{ tho fathoflrah duM 
h(dnnd was the. I)i*anery, where the Vimerahle l)t'an 
Iwadl used to hit semi walking up and dou n daih in 
the sun in the .mu'den uhieli eontaiued thi- iiiar\ellMiLs 
old mulherry tnau to preserve the lith nf uhieh a huh 
loek was acdually kilhal that the iom* mi-,dii deri\t* 
naanved \’outh frtan its hh^od. Idif fart ihaf a Inijf 
hoiiyh rmit asunder ^ from thi> ohi nvr had taken 
root, and hec’mia* e\mi imn'e tlonri^him/ ihan tin* 
parent stenn was adapt(‘d as an illu.Mraiion h\ Arflmr 
Stanley in a leetun* in which he liken»-d the twu 
tre(‘s to tln‘ Mhurehes oj Ilmne and I*hijl:iiiii, 

HnehantiiFu* indiMsl were tin* many aiieimii :sii|v 
rmindinu’s of the miehly eat hetiral ™ i In* UaptiMerv 
with its open ai'ehes and ennieal roof half hiiried in 
* I r i P«»\\ \ s. 
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ivy ; the dark passage haunted hy “Nell Cook; ” the 
Norman staircase, so beautiful in colour ; the Pil- 
grim’s Inn, down a narrow entry from the street; 
the many tombs of the archbishops ; and most of all 
the different points through which one could follow 
Thomas 5, Becket so vividly through his last hours 
from his palace to his martyrdom. I made many 
drawings, chiefly in pencil and sepia, for my mother 
and aunt deprecated colour. “Until you can draw 
perfectly you have no right to it. Do one thing well, 
and not two badly,” they said. Of course they were 
right ; and though often abashed and distressed by 
Aunt Kitty’s dictum — “Crude, coarse, harsh, and 
vulgar,” after looking at my sketches, I always felt 
the slight meed of praise just possible from her lips a 
prize well worth striving for. I owe much to her (as 
to my mother’s) constant inquiry, after I had done a 
drawing I was conceitedly proud of, as to what each 
line meant, and unless I could give a good account of 
its intention, desiring me to rub it out ; thus incul- 
cating the pursuit of truth, which she urged in draw- 
ing as in all else, instead of striving after unattain- 
able excellence. 

One great interest of this winter was going with 
Arthur Stanley excursions to Bozledeane Wood and 
tracing out on the spot the curious history of the 
so-called Sir William Courtenay, which is so strangely 
at variance with the usually matter-of-fact character 
of the present century. Briefly, the story is that of 
John Nichols Tom, son of a maltster at Truro, who 
ran away from his wife, and, going to Canterbury, 
announced himself as Sir William Courtenay, and 
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laid claim to the title and rights of the Earls of 
Devon. His dress was most extraordinary — a scarlet 
robe with a crimson hanger. He was taken np, tried 
for perjury, and confined in a lunatic asylum, but, 
while there, contrived to interest Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull in his behalf, and obtained his release by Sm 
Edward’s influence with Lord John Eussell. On his 
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return to Canterbury in 1838, he gave out that he 
was not only Sir William Courtenay, but Jesus Christ 
himself. It was not so much his dress, as his long 
flowing hair, his beard, his perfect proportions, his 
beauty and height, which lent themselves to his 
story, and his wonderful resemblance to the well- 
known pictures of the Saviour. The rustics and 
tradesmen welcomed him, and really believed in him. 
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With loriv cf his umst. devoted disciples lie took up 
his aliiuh' ill a villa!j;e near Canterbury. He was 
always preaching, and tlie chief part of his doctrine 
was faith — faith in himself. He formed a plan of 
stmaning Canlerhury and seizing the cathedral on 
Whitsunday, when till the peuph; were at the service 
theiH'. lint this plan was fnistrtited and he lived in 
(■(iinparalive (piieliide till M iehtiehnas. Then a con- 
stable was sent: to arri'st. him. The constable found 
( 'oiirteiiay with his forty di.se.i pies at breakfast at a 
farmhoti.se near Ilozledi'ane Wood, .and when Courte- 
na\ s;iw him approach, he went out, shot him, and 
lea\ing him writhing in tigony ujiou the ground, 
returned, perfect ly unrullhsl, to llnish his repast. 
After breakfast “Sir William Courtemiy ” led his 
disciples down the path, which still renniins, into ti 
hollow by a litth' stream in the hetirt of the wood. 
Here his followers, under Colomi Armstrong, ti 
fanatical leader from (buiferbuiy, threw tip tin etirth- 
work, behiml which they entfenehed them.selves, .and 
here ihev were surrounded by .a. body oi troops sent 
out in three bands to eneompa,ss tihem. l/ieuten.ant 
Iveiinet, who w.as in comma, ml, was .sent lorwtird to 
parley willi the impostor. Courtemiy, who .stood 
iimier a tree, waite<l till he e.a, me close up, .a, ml t,hen 
shot him through the heart.! 'riie troo|)S then 
ruslmd toi'W.ards, but the l.aiuitics, tihough grc.itly 
;isl<mi.died ;ti the di-ath of Courtemiy, who, in spite 
of his profes.sed invulnerability, fell in the (ir.st on, set, 
fought with fury, and deicmieil themsiilves with their 
liludgeons ag.ainst the umskihs of the .soldiers. At 
last seven of them wvre killed and the re,st taken 
prisoiim’s. 
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Mr. Curteis, the Principal of St. Augustine’s 
College, who went with us to Bozledeane Wood, 
described the scene after the battle, the pools of 
blood, the trees riddled with shot, the bodies lying in 
the public-house, and the beautiful hair of Courtenay 
being cut off and distributed amongst the people. 
It was fourteen years afterwards that we visited the 
spot. We went to the farmhouse where the last 
breakfast was held and the gate where the constable 
was shot. The view was beautiful over the Forest 
of Blean to the sea, with the line of the Isle of 
Sheppey breaking the blue waters. A boy guided us 
down the tangled path to the hollow where the 
battle took place by the little stream, said to be now 
frequented by the white squirrel and badger. The 
“ stool” of the tree under which Courtenay stood had 
lately been grubbed up. The boy described Coui-te- 
nay and his forty men lying on a green mossy bank 
talking, the evening before they were attacked, and 
his giving “ bull’s-eyes ” to all the children on the 
morning of the battle. Courtenay had great powers 
of attracting all who came in contact with him. A 
girl belonging to the farmhouse (who on a previous 
occasion had knocked his arm aside when he would 
have shot a magistrate) rushed about during the 
engagement to give water and help to the dying, 
perfectly regardless of the bullets which were flying 
around her. And after his death his wife turned up, 
“ Mrs. Tom ” from Truro, most deeply afflicted, for 
“ he was the best of husbands ! ” 

I liked better being with the Stanleys at Canter- 
bury than in London, where they talked — as people 
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in London do talk, and wliere my dearest motlier, 
who had lived only in the narrowest groove latterly, 
and especially as to religious things, often felt it 
necessary to testify to her religious profession” in 
a way which was even more a mortification than a 
pain to me. After we began to go abroad, and she 
was removed from. the “mutual admiration society” 
at Hurstmonceaux, she took a wider view of every- 
thing,^ and had a far better and more general influ- 
ence in consequence. But there was a time when 
my mother, so infinitely tender and gentle in her 
own nature, almost seemed to have lost her hold 
upon the liberality and gentleness of the Christian 
gospel in her eager espousal of the doctrine of fire 
and worms beyond the grave. I think it is St. 
Jerome who says, “Desire rather to act Scripture 
than to write about it, to do rather than to say 
holy things.” 

To MY Mother. 

‘‘ Southgate^ Feb. 10, 1852. My own dearest mother. I 
am settled here again after my most happy holidays, with 
the old faces round me, and the old tiresome conversation 
about nothing but the comparative virtues of ruff pigeons 
and carriers. . . . The last part of the holidays at Canter- 
bury was indeed perfectly delightful, and I enjoyed it — 

^ How seeing many people and characters makes one sympathise 
with the observation of the Duchesse d’Orleans : ‘‘ En fait de devo- 
tion, je vois que chacun suit son humeur ; ceiix qui aiment k bavarder 
veulent beaucoup prier ; ceux qui ont Tame liberale veulent toujours 
faire des aumdnes ; ceux qui sont gais pensent tres bien servir Dieu, 
en se rejouissant de tout, et en ne se fachant de rien. En somme, la 
devotion est, pour ceux qui s’y adonnent, la pierre de touche qui fait 
connaitre leur humeur.” 
von. I — 19 
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oh ! so much. I shall work very hard, and tell Arthur I 
shall be quite ready for an examination on Pericles, Mara- 
thon, and Arbela when I see him again. I am afraid Aunt 
Kitty thought me awfully ignorant of Greek history, hut I 
really never have had anything to do with it.^ I think of 
you and your walk through the beautiful cloister when I 
plod through the muddy village to our hideous chapel. It 
is very smoky and dirty and misty, hut — I will not he 
discontented.” 

‘■‘•Feh. 14. And now I think of my dearest mother at 
home again, sitting in the evening in her own arm-chair in 
Peace Corner, with her little table and her Testament, and 
John and my Fausty ^ — all white and clean — bringing in 
the supper, and, oh ! how nice it must be ! ” 

It was very soon after her return from Canterbury 
that my mother, going to visit a sick woman in the 
village, slipped down a turfy frost-bound bank near 
some steps in the garden at Lime. Unable to make 
any one hear her cries for help, she contrived to crawl 
to the back part of the house, whence she was carried 
to a sofa, and a doctor sent for, who found that her 
leg was broken. After very many weeks upon a sofa, 
all lameness was cured, but the confinement, to one 
used to an active life, told seriously upon her health, 
and my dearest mother was always liable to serious 
il ln ess from this time, though her precious life was 
preserved to me for nineteen years to come. Hence- 
forward I never left her without misery, and when 
with her was perhaps over-anxious about her. Mr. 

1 Grote’s History was coming out at this time, and I had got into 
terrible disgi'ace with the Stanleys from knowing nothing about it. 

2 The Spitz dog. 
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llii^ wiui‘H'fllar* nia'i* (it-rurd'^ < j *’ >!fis< Irr 

aivlias liiiil |iiliar>, ih-auiiful in aial fVtriitiii'r 

Mihjfi'ts F»r |»irnnv>. uilli |h»i> aial 

stunt* pitaliurs llintwii al»«an in »'• »ni!i>i< ,n. 

A/trii ”2^^ I havf lit^un |m >ru .Mr>. Ua\ tui-.L thu nur-r 
\rht) Urtaiuht nit* tt* iMiLtlaial. is \t'r\ pM*ir, ant! 

li\a‘S in an altif in thu N«*\v Whar! Uuat!, but u a,> riiriianird 
to st*(* mt*. I satt* tipt»n iiif <'!•! >fa''flH'-! uhirh ha-. iH-t'ii 
ufti*!) with hi‘r Itt Intlia, ant! la-an! thu IjinImia ♦♦! bur nMin.,. 
tu Mannliuiin and naa'tih'jt ni\ tathui uith hi'^ 'Uu.tl^ h.ih\ 

\a*r\’ passit tnali*, \'<in kintw. hnt ihm ii > in ila* n.iiiiiu 

uf siK'h yuun^!4* in‘nt !i‘in«'n t'» In* ><».’ An*! daii 'dsr* di- 
sarihad tha juurnav an<! \tt)an‘aan«i my iinp.d il inlu lu a 
lady wln> had ht'au \ary kirn! t»» tta* Ip Nlappiiiy har in ilia 
fana whi*!! s!u* was saa-siak." 

^^JiUir In. Wa ara in tha nu»i>! ttf an a'\aiidmi! if ai hi 
'’F liiarry's ^Kurnaiii C ’tunpi**'-!.’ At nuia \%a all a'^'-aiidtla 
in tha dinin^af-ruunn am! tha ^raatani an\iai\ in i’\luhiiaf i : 
tha "|)ruplu‘ts' prutdaim t hair \ iau s un t!ia is^^iiaid iliadau 
and tha Hnintars ' spaaul.ita npttll itia liurnas wiat ara In 
Main in tha I’lnarry stakas.’ Itratllay a*aiiaH in with tha 
pa.|H*rH and a‘ivi‘s t»na In aaah. am! Irmn that tiiiia Ha , 111 * in 
aristody: ini' tan* aau axahanua a unrd, ami Iwu !a!i.M«H 
limy iH*\'ar afti up In tin* lahla t«anUhai\ Whan na hava 
duna that sat uf puasfiun^, *ianandly lM*t«a*ii a«iir' and 
thrai* c»'aluak, wa art* at hlnniy till li\a, antt tlifu Ha ara in 
t'Ustudy au-ain till wi* hava tlnna iht* na\,t*. al iiina, lain air 
ah‘vaii. Iinnlh*y is un niianl al! dav, <n, if lia is uhliifad tu 
a*{). out, Mrs. B, inninitH ^fuard fur him. lliat’ aaiiiiui 
(‘inpluy tJimnsalvas* as tha\‘ ha\'a alway.^ In waiidii* up ami 
iltnvn tlu* ruw's t>f wrilars with thair ayas. , . . I lik** iht* 
lift^ ilurinp^ tJiasa njiaininatiuns, than' m sn nnirli iimra 
t‘X(*it4*mi‘ni than «tvnr «#rdiiiary work, ami uii«» iiri‘ar him 
tinm tu g'l't stupid, hut tin* utham du iniiliiiiu liuf hainuitri 
theiMselvas." 



1 iirnik it innst Iv.ivi^ on l(*n;ving Soutligato 

for I lit* .siininuT that I paid a. visit, of onn da-y to 
- Italiiua " auil inv >istor in a. housa wliicli had been 
lonf tlnan in ( ii*osv<‘n«.»r Sipiaro. It wais then, tliat 
itiV sisttT said, Manana, Augnstiis is oidy with us 
for nno day. W a ought to tak(‘ tin* opportunity of 
irlliiig’ him what may Ik* of g‘r<‘at. ini[>oi*t.a,n(*.e to him: 
wo tiiight tti tth him tin* story of tha ^ Family Spy.' ” 
What I than hoard was as follows: — 

Foi‘ many yaars my sistta* had ohsca'Vial that she 
anti lita* mtahar wt*rt‘ ft>lloW(‘d and watahtMl by a. ])air- 
litadar parson. \\dit*r(‘\a‘r tiny W(mt, oi* wha-Uiver 
tht*v tlid, sin* was awan* tjf (ht* sa.m(‘ taJl i-hin man 
drasstsi in gaay. whtt .M‘t*mt*d to taka a. silent, intm*(‘st 
in all that happtaiad tt» tham. At- last, this survavd- 
hniat* bac*anns tpiift* disagTa(*abl(‘ and tiny triced to 
asaapa il. Out* spring’ tliay pi’idmidial t hat, ihiy \v(a*e 
yttijig t«i leave Ihaut* on a partieidar day, a-nnoime.ed 
it !<» lliair friaitds, and madt* s(‘ar<*t pri‘pa,ratiions lor 
i|tnt!ing lit ana a waak <*arlier. Tiny aaaaved in 
sahny within a bwv mil(*s of Klonmt^ta when, looking 
up at a fall tower by the si<h* of tin* i‘oa.d, my sist,(‘r 
saw ilia fare cjf tlia Family Spy watabing them from 
its battlements. Ant»thar linn* tiny ln*a,rd that, tln^ 
Sp\ was ill anti aoiiliniMl to his bed, ainl t.lny t,ook 
the oppoiinidly td’ iinwiiig at onet*. As t-lnur V(d.- 
tiiriiio aarriaga tnrnad out ol the piazza into tln^ Via 
S. (datidio, in ttr<lar to attain tin* (tu’so, whie.h niust 
111* passatl liahtri* raaabing tin* gait* of ttn* e.ity, the 
narrow straei was almost, hlot'ktsl up' hy a,noitn‘r (uir- 
riaga, in wldah my si>tar sa.w tin* c*maeiati‘tl ionn ot 
flit* Faniilv Spv prttppail tui pillows a.nd lying on a 
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liiattiN'S.'', aiiU w'liifh iniiiif'n’ia!**! \ llifiu. 

f 4 nisi a lit iiiMiuri!*- iiad t-liaiiia! ila* lari 

tlial i1h‘ Spx' \\a> a Sh’iliaii Mar«jU!'- uli'> iia«l In'rii 
Ji\’in,Li‘ at; PiihnaiiM wlitm niv ucr*.- i liarta ain! 

'\vh(>s‘ foiu’ cliilih’rii urr*' tla* a;it* a.- 

t/air ftMir aliili S mmu a l’tfr\\ai‘«i> hi^ uil’i* aia! all 
liis r!ii!(lrt‘ii \\t*rc a wav at >f!'«(kr l.»\ lia- 

rlmlia’a, and la* vwa- !»*n lUM-rlv dr-tdal**. With rhar- 
at'larislit* Sicilian raiaaii'‘»% h*' liaitaaMiiit'd !«* rn-ah* 
lV»r a iirw faiuiiv aiai a !i*‘U iii!ta**>l iii Wlr 

hv adn|i!in;a tin* ailna’ taiaiiw uhi^'h ua.*^ 4*,\a<ilv' jtar- 
ralli*! to nuau ami ul’ uliin honlv tin* fatiai' laid 
rt*n{r»\<‘d K u! adMjaiaa it i»v a iiiv>lrri»aw 
bniul in wliitdi tin* diliaaiitv m| a r.aivfaiii 
laurt* slmuld t*ntin‘ Mrrii|.atiMU ?.» rnin* and 

llmun'lit. \\di**ii Italinia fn"ard alt»*r inakina' 

iitquiriivs aUnil liiin Midadi (fr>Ard -a! islait* «r\ , >1^- 
s<*n( In tin* S[.»y n* >:n that -da^ fhuuyh! if inia'h 
haUcr this MaaN't >}ir\ *-i!lain'«- '^Inadd laah hut ihai 
slit* siiutdd !»«* hap[f\ adinii him a rr*a.l t'ri«iMh 
and allnw him in >»'»' a-' nui^di a^* hi* m| ihr 

fanul\' in whirh la* n»‘»k sm ih-rj. an Ilni, 

{linu'i'li i*Kj»ia'>.‘»'ijiy an*a! ‘M’atitmh* tuv ihin jir*»|»nsit. 
tin* Spy iillmdy «i*'tdimMi it. {h* -aid thal hi' liad -u 
Inny an{'ii>imurd hiin-a-It n* ih»* rMij-iani i‘\rif miiiai! 
of his slraityv !ifr ihal ii vwsiild ho iiii|Nt»ah!o 

for iiiiii to li\r wiiliMii! it ; ihai if ovm* an ujiportii- 
nit V urnirrod of rriniiTiioi' anv vvoal ^orvin* in iln- 
laniil^V' whn.sn Inriiino'^ h** lollnwi’d* !io woii!i| sjuaik |o 
thoiiL hill not 1 il! ihoii. 

Wdion I had hoon imIi! ihi-* -^fnry, my i4isti‘r ainl 
Italima Innk nn* mil in iho aiiornonn in drivo in tip* 
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Park. As we were passing along tlie road by tbe 
Serpentine, my sister suddenly exclaimed, “ There, 
look! there is the Family Spy,” and, among those 
who walked by the water, I saw the tall thin grey 
figure she had described. We passed him several 
times, and he made such an impression upon me that 
I always knew him afterwards. My sister said, “ If 
you look out at ten o’clock to-night, you will see 
him leaning against the railing of Grosvenor Square 
watching our windows,” — and so it was ; there was 
the tall thin figure with his face uplifted in the 
moonlight. 

In 1862 the extravagance of my two brothers, 
Francis and William, was already causing great 
anxiety to their mother. Francis, who had lately 
obtained his commission in the Life-Guards through 
old Lord Combermere, had begun to borrow money 
upon the Gresford estate. William, who was m the 
Blues, with scarcely any fortune at all, had plunged 
desperately into the London season. When winter 
approached, their letters caused even more anxiety 
on account of their health than their fortunes ; both 
complaining of cough and other ailments. One day, 
in the late autumn of 1852, my sister, coming into 
the dining-room of the Palazzo Parisani, found her 
mother stretched insensible upon the hearth-rug, 
with a letter open in her hand. The letter was 
from the new Sir John Paul, who had not in the 
least got over his first anger at his sister’s change of 
religion, 'and who wrote in the crudest and harshest 
terms. He said, ^^Your eldest son is dying. It is 
quite impossible that you can arrive in time to see 
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liiin ^ Mjir >r‘rf ..iiil -mu i< » ;.n ;i 

th<*n;„'n il Vnii ."t*! !»ii .'ii, i!'.{\«‘! 

Ic> ImifI'iikI u'ilhnnt >l \Mii inav -til! !.«• in 
tiiiH* i«> lii> !;{>] 

PaI;i/./j) I'aristni \va> at mucm* ihrMwn iniM lii.* 
atiiinsi aial all it- ininah'- » H-riipii-ji ihinm 

saha‘s in prrpai'iiiM’ ha' iniiiifMlian* ih‘j.ar! nr**, nwin j- 
t.(» llin livriit niUulMT nf tliilrj.- t'» 1 m* a\\:!\. if. 

was, !itjwt‘\'n\ nttrrly inijM*--?!)!** th.it ilay -iiMuhl 
lt‘a\i‘ !H*f(a*t‘ tlif‘ ni*xt iira’itiirj. Italima'- -fat** *»{' 
i>alih‘s tli*>rri]a inn, fnr I'Vanni- \\a> Isni* i«iul. 
In thi* afhTnntan iny si-tnr, liMjfinj tn ;ji\»' hn* 
p<*rsuatl«‘(l hnr In ;Fn niu f« a* an hniir aial Walk in tla* 
^Li’ardtais nf tla* \'illa Mt‘dii*i, whnn* ^ht* UMfil.l uni In* 
likt‘ly to na*nt any nia* -la* kn»*u. In lia* Inim 
araatkal hay-\va!ks n| tin* silla -la* -aw a fatjiiliar 
ii;jui'r ap|a*naaiiin,u\ It ua.- th»‘ “ laiinily Spv. * H** 

iij) In her, and, tn hi*r aiua/nninni , in* in-aan 
tn addrnss laa*— fa*, lli(» silnni fnlluurr nf inanv 
ynarsi Iln said, tiinn ha- imiw nunin ai \\ld* li 

I nan s(‘r\n ynin tlmn^lnn* I -pnak. did- innridiiF 

you rn(‘(a\a*d a Inttnr," Italirna Marfial. Ymi aiv 
surprisnd that f know ytai ha\t* ihi* hafsaa and \ni 1 
am m>in.L!' tn n*!! ymi all that ua- in fhai Ii'lli-rd’ aial 
la* rnjinaind it \v<a’d fnr unrd. Iln (Maninm'd “I 
lint nnly kiinw all that was in \imr h*ifnr a,ml tlm 
^listrnss in whinli if has plar^'d ^nn, hut I kimw 
all thn nin‘fnnsta.nnf*> nndnr whirh flia! !i*i!t*r \\a- 
wrillnii, am! I kianv all that has hap|U'iind In I'niir 
snns sirna^ : I kimw all ahnut s'nnr sf»iis, Vniir >*tii 
hranris was taknn ill nn Mali a da\': h«‘ saw Minh 
and snrh dnnfnrs: hn is almady miifli !itnit‘r: thnri* 
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s 111 ) (lanu'iT ; you may bo quite easy abotit liim. 
'I'liiir soil \\ illiaiii is not in danger, but lie is really 
iiiiirh llie more ill ot the two. Dr. Fergusson has 
M’l'ii him, and a torcign winter is prescribed. It 
will not do tor yon to go to England yourself, but 
yet lie is not well eiiongli to travel alone. You 
have an old servant, Felix, who cauve to you in such 
a year, and who has been with you ever since. You 
ninst .send him to fetch William, and here is a paper 
nil which I have written down all the trains and 
.'.learners they are to travel by, both in going and 
returning'.” So .layiiig, and having given the paper to 
Italima and bnwiiig very low, the Family Spy retired. 
Italima went honu*. She acted entirely on the advice 
she had received. She unpacked her things and 
remained in her pala/.'/o a.t. Rome. She sent Felix, 
as the Spy had direeted : he travelled according to the 
written programme, and in a fortnight he returned 
to Home bringing William ba.ck with him. The Spy 
never spoke to any member of the family again. 

It i.H anticipating, but. I may mention here tha 
when We went to Rome in 1X57, I wondered if w 
should .see the Family Spy. I spoke of it to n- 
mother. .V.s we pti.s.'.ed through the 1 oi. ta delloj^ 
he wa.s the lir-st per.son who met us. 1 saw him ' 
often that winter, and ttgiun when I was at I 
with my .sister in October 1B5X. That winter i 
.si.sler often saw him at Rome. The next year wa. 
marked by our great faitiil.V uiisforttmes. My sister 
ahvay.s e.xpected that .somehow or other he would 
eom«! to tlie reseiie of the, lost fortunes, but he never 
did. Home time after she Imtrrd that he had died 
Very suddenly aiioiii (hat. time. 
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I rrUli’IUMi 1u niv lltnllHi* in thr .-UIIIIIM*!- mI* 
i STri, .<iH‘ \va.- a! laa>t in airin- u ii ii Tha !‘i. >1 1 1 * l.i‘\ 
aial X'ri’V ill. It ua> tin* t*aiTa\-l plia,-** of iIm,* >!i‘a!i'i«‘ 

hystt‘ria. with whirh 1 \\a> ai‘trr\var«h' -n familiar 

sudchai fhisliiii.Ts with a ih-at lily rhill iii*r fa«‘ta 

aial wi«l«linn>>, M »un‘i inn*.- ly U!irun>riMii>iif ..^, 

0 (*fa>innal!y hy a (‘Mmph'it* appartan -ii-pi*uh« ai nf 
liha a th‘atli“likr traimn witinait hia-aih nr piiiaifiMii, 
last in, ir for Imurs, nr twam ha* inaity (!a\s tn‘j, ihm’. 
It is a Vary !*ara hut it i> kii<»\\n lu linrEtr-, 

aial I it is ralltMl "• W’akiny ’ lu ihi^ 

siminH*r 1 lir.M hfjaii tin* anxi<Mi^ uaiahina'- n\ jir>i 
syinploius ~ t la* swaUiny nj\ !ia.>i!iar’> finm*r> 
arcMual har riu.ws, ami than hy a ki-- M-ai'ahrfl if tin* 
alanuinir ahill ha*l alraah\ tak«ii nt Iht 

fa(‘a. !la]jpily. tht* haasaul\ >iati‘ nl minil in whii'h 
sha always livad imdi a\\a\ tr^in la-r tin* H-rrMr «if 
lhas<* illna>sas : tin* VT^iuns whiali ha>r! la-r Wal'viliy 
and sl(*(*piny’ w«'ra nf all tldiiy> m^fd and haaiilifiil: 
tin* aatnal trana«'> t ln*!tj>»dva- uta’a !«> la-r a Iraiin- 
latinn intn haa\anly pla‘*«’> ami tn iha tianjiaid* *n-diip 
ul tin* hia.ssad, and, far uhu Inukt-'i! iipan a 

transfiji*ura1 inn. 

Wlnm my inntliar wa> ahla in mM\«%, it wa.^ fli'»’id«'«i 
that, slit* niti>l try tnr**iyn air. w!iir!i ihiit and tifif-i} 
aftarwanls c*unipli*la|y n^snin'd bar in l!aa!ili ha’ ih,. 
tiima It was .>aiih*{| that wa slnfidd yn |u |{iid«d* 
lH*ryv and a> liar at)U>in (diarlnfta LtyraHiia* wa> tn 
tra\‘a| willl liar, f wa> ahta I<I jil'aaadf* flt-r fnr a faW 
days in ilia nid Baluian tnwiis, wldaln as I iv,'m tlnii 
in tha lirsi antliiisiasm ahnut fnraign tra\t*h I l««tkt‘d 
iipnii as ahxdiiialy antra!H*inn. 
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St Omer, July 15, 1852. I shall never feel the day is 
properly over till it has been shared with my own dear 
mother. I have only left you a few hours, and yet, at 
an expense of one pound, how great is the change ! . . . 
We embarked at Dover at one, with a cloudless sky and 
rippling waves, and an Irish lady near me was most amus- 
ing, telling anecdotes first in French to her neighbour on 
the other side and then in English to me. But half-way 
across the Channel the thickest of fogs came on, we made 
no way, and cries and wliistles were kept up without cessa- 
tion. Then it grew rough, the Irish lady’s jokes became 
less vivacious, and at last she followed almost all the 
other passengers to the side of the vessel. At five o’clock 
sea and fog subsided and we went on, but then the tide 
had gone from the harbour, and when we were a mile and 
a half from Calais, all the passengers were transfen^ed to 
op)en boats. As we were rowed in under the long pier, 
the beautiful fishing-nets were being drawn up out of the 
calm waters, and the old French faces with the high wliite 
caps and large gold earrings were looking down as last year. 
. . . The railway journey was delicious tlirough the rich 
flat country, and the churches here, of the two missionary 
saints, Bertin and Omer, are most interesting.” 

Bruges, July 17. The heat is so intense that I am 
more inclined to watch the perfectly motionless branches 
of the acacia under the window than to do my duty b}" the 
sights. The old town and its people all seem lulled to 
sleep by the oppression. Yet the Dyver Canal is delight- 
ful, with its strange old towers and its poplar trees, and 
the market on its bank filled with Dutch fishwives in 
bright costumes. . . . My straw hat attracts much atten- 
tion. ‘ VoiU le costume anglais,’ I hear the people say. . . . 
The table JMte was very amusing, musicians iDlaying the 
while on harp, guitar, and flute. To-night there is to be a 
procession which has had no equal for a hunched years. 
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"■lliis !i!nfnin‘4‘ 1 ti» th** I a hllt*- \illa‘a‘ 

with wall.N !»i‘ its .tv.n in tin* niiflillf nl lla* 'Ffn. 

s\\ rfi”i’acs-(l nuii> ill Inii-j- u \rilN u rra cliani 

tla* srr\irt‘ in lla* rhnrrli, raiin’r*! in thr stall> mi' i!ir rfjuir. 
'Fiiax' lnn‘4' trains, wliirh tliry up ulirii iIh-v 

tMinr tMi! <tf ('liiirrh. A Frit-'^t tlaar, Ian tin* ai(!»r>a 

st*i‘nii*tl to taki* his jfart in oltifialinu'.^ . . , *rin* ,st irrN a re 
hran! ifullv <lrroratf<l fnr tin* prMrt‘>ss‘tn, planin! with liv- 
ing' iir-tr(‘(‘s, half tha hrinht »»f thr uin.-li, as tla-y 

an* \a‘rv narrt >\v, '^i \ «*s lijr rftVri .if an awruin*: laii. In*- 
hiinl, tht* hniiM'S ara hunu^ with tlasrs aiai ta|.»'',lr\. In 
SOUK* strt‘<‘ts altars ar»* rai>rtl, surr> »uinh‘«i with orann*'*! rr*>s 
and il< Avars. 

1 0 i\ yu 'Ha* <*i‘rninMnia,l wa> t»> rrh-hrair ‘tht* jnhiln* 
of tin* ('arimditn tunsuri*.' . . . 'I’ln* ^tr***ls wrn- all huiiy 
with liowt'rs ami taprstry, ami yatiamls mad** a llnwrr 
raimpy anrnss tlnnn, iMumath whi<dj .str«*anird riuiui-. nf 
jinasants fmni t*\i*ry tuwn in Ihdndnm. lAndi pin** i ns* ua , 
a hn_n;t* ( 'hrist luasM rna with thM}n,,jiid> <*!' wa\di*4'ht’- hl.i/inn; 
in tin* niniinnlnss air. .Many hnndrrds «*f < hun^ fniiard 
tin* pr«H‘ns>ium and rapinddns and ^ ’ai nndif*"^ and h’ran- 
cisnans, many with han* frrt ami llMuim* iMsuds. 'I’hrr«‘ 
w'l’i'n alsii hnmirnds III tundi Jirart’rs and tdiihlrim ■"Hwa\iiiy 
n^nsris, Hii-n I'amn triMips ..f t.iinsT tprls, * lindi*'. nf 
rhri>t.' in whil«% witli tfaii.ind^: tinm a. iH'auiif!il litfln 
Imiv as St. Jnhn h-adimi his land* hy a ‘Miiny; finai Jrai-:, 
.Mary, and Jusi-ph Mary t'n«wm'd uilli a vnil riAi'ffd 
witli ,14'uldnn star-^, aji'i i‘mlh-s> \utn..n'd rlnTulis in al!»iid 
anrr ; ihuii ahhuts and ramai.s; amt la^Mly, timlfi’ a rriiii 
sfin i-aimpy, in a rnhr, th** {h'di»»j* i«*ariii;4 tiir 

I lost , 

'‘dim sta'in* in thr Uraiidi* Idan* was impyiiilicinil . 

^ ar»' r,nnn iu i»>--Ldasii. Ftaiiid Fv an vmw, .iii4 

In n-tiini In iljr i! ih*-*!.' fh*' F.ilaf 

*•!' lln'ir Ord*-!', !h»'\ h\«' iu a (’mImisv. Fuf in ‘ar.iii' and 

dru.f.‘ !h»«ir win*!.' liv.*- irinpMral w^nk-* m! Ui‘'ir\ 
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Along the base of the halles burning torches rolled up 
their smoke around the belfry and the brilliant banners, 
and the sea of faces was motionless in expectation. It was 
a tremendous moment when the immense mass of clergy 
had sung a hymn aromid the altar in the square, and the 
Bishop took off his mitre and knelt upon the rushes before 
the Sacrament. Then, as he lifted the Host in his hands, 
the music ceased, and the whole multitude of people fell 
almost prostrate in silent prayer.” 

After visiting Ghent, Malines, Antwerp, and Lou- 
vain, I joined my mother and her companions at 
Brussels, and we proceeded by the Rhine and Frank- 
fort to Heidelberg, where we found a charming 
apartment almost at the castle gate, at the back of a 
baker’s shop, with a little oleander-fringed garden 
high on the hill-top, overlooking the to5vn and river. 
Two sisters and their cousin waited upon us. The 
castle gardens were like our own, and delicious in 
their shade and freshness and the scent of their roses 
and lilacs ; and the courtyards and towers were full 
of inexhaustible interest. We were never weary here 
of studying the history of the English Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, and finding out her connection 
with the different parts of the castle, and her little 
garden with its triumphal arch was our favourite 
resort. We seldom went down into the town except 
on Sundays, when the famous Dr. Schenkel preached 
in St. Peter’s Church at the foot of our hill. In the 
evenings we used to walk along the edge of the hills, 
through flower-fringed lanes, to the clear springs of 
Wolfsbrunnen, where there was a sort of nursery of 
trout i^florellen). The students shared the gardens 
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In 1 h‘ \va>h<‘il wx'u'v in thn \rA\\ \vii»ai i* \\nin in a., 
‘ir‘‘nt vva^a’^ai tn Spifjt'lh.jiin'H. A \«‘n!{ > Laly 
' a \\\':\\> taulna vniiiMMl |m !ja\f ihi' *|na!i^i!\ ai li»*r 

marria;jn. 

[a in ilin ra'^llf it-*‘ll wa M aina'- 

wart!.- a kiial »»!’ •MMa’«*ia)‘\ fn fin* lAnpiv- Ainni a.i . .f 
fni’inauw a inn-t -inanilar man. ua-' lia-n »aii' 

ji!n\’rst tIjrMlJ aU < 'I ImI'I! |mI j |Hua!i. ulsi'il lo'ia'-i>*| 

wniiltl llirow Dant*' iulM Hm* -hafka th^aiAi if !ia - 

pas.sal Ijllifr liniiut iml. Ih* f.* !'»■'. I, i If;., 

^ninn nf its tahlk'-^s •Mia!**'^- in th*' na-al*' ;.'af*l»'n-% ai!*i 
wa ii’ifi! Ill ItHik a> il' wa nn*l»'!--*' hu| .iimI a j'|a'‘’aiai»'«k 
Ikit ha \va> !‘aall\ vary kin»l U* n-. and \\a- a 
ainusiny; anmiKininn in lia* harj w.ilk- \\lii'‘li ia* ImmL 
ns In ilh* Ainjakv Maaih'U.a ^ina!! ara»*ii ;>*[Kia»‘ in 
tlia tV>ra>ls hiyli <»n tha niMuntains Ih'\m.ui! iha ri\ia\ 
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and elsewhere. I shared his admiration for Mrs. 
Hamilton {nSe Margaret Dillon, the maid of honour), 
who was at that time in the zenith of her beanty and 
attractiveness, and was livmg at Heidelberg with her 
husband and children. 

We spent a day at Schwetzingen, where at that 
time was living the Grand Duchess Stephanie, the 
daughter of the Comte de Beanharnais and great- 
niece of the Empress Josephine, who had been adopted 
by Napoleon, and married against her will (1806) to 
the Prince of Baden. My aunt, Mrs. Stanley, was 
very intimate with her, and had much that was inter- 
esting to tell of her many trials. 

It was during the latter part of our sojourn at 
Heidelberg that the Stanleys (Aunt Kitty, Arthur, 
and Mary), with Emmie Penrhyn, came to stay with 
ns on their way to spend the winter at Pi.ome, a jour- 
ney which at that time was looked upon as a great 
family event. With them I went to Spires and its 
beautiful cathedral, and on the anniversary of my 
adoption we all went over to Mannheim, and dined 
at the hotel where, seventeen years before, I, being 
fourteen months old, was given away to my armt, 
who was also my godmother, to live with her forever 
as if I were her own child, and never to see my own 
parents, as such, any more. I dwell upon this be- 
cause one of the strangest coincidences of my life — 
almost too strange for credence — happened that day 
at Mannheim. 

When we returned to the station in the evenmg, 
we had a long time to wait for the train. On the 
platform was a poor woman, cryuig very bitterly. 
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7V» Mi;'*. Am \ am a a. 

S ft'L 1. liri'i’ u.- .nv .r,,ajn{ al i in .i 

riHnn Inthhita “U tin- iVi'aihh. Ithiitr, uifi* l.hi * nl »i r-a iini 
all iirw him! Vflittw nh iht' tal.i-; iji,. uai-a-j-, aiai lii* 

(ildr-r ltunst»> «>t’ tlir Imuij htd“\‘. u 

‘'Our liltlf* ttaur h.i^ niM-i -rarr'-Au!. \\*r u»ail 

fnst tn [>a<l»'iL aial "'[ftan tlif AtU'iimnu in ilii\ni*a M]» 

t !i!’i tli»’ fn ibi* Aht' h«'hbis-% ‘-Mljiiir,' II! a 

s|»h'Utli<j Muisrl ila* ifMahai lihiiir* a'h'.iiaura in a. rml 
xalh'V llirnu;ili tla‘ dail^ |tin»’>-. 1 h»' a»'\f niMjinjaa a,'- ! 

was hrinn sh“Un ih*' Ndan- 1 .rda'd ah^ail. tin' 

<iraud In}rh«>>. Stt'j ihain** aial tla* ! h Wha a. w lii-n ih« 

aaiidi* rii>la'd \** a uiad»»u and .-^aid, «|fiJrL, |«»i 

tlir |>ri}H’r>srs art* rtdinn nat nt ilit* i*Miiri\a.id uomu ilaai 
UNSfSMtN th<*y d*M*\rn iit«'ndn*.i^ hrlmv liri-akta'a hiil I -au 
lilllr niura llian ihiar shadnU'. Hi! ari'M^N ihr rMiui ,i--* tli»ar 
dunkrys {datlarj^tj thrunuh th»' itat*'. ! ’dinwn ihr 

riiTular «»|H'idnLr lliri»n_L:li u hit-h i>ris*ana‘s huiHid in a rijaiii 
usrd to !h‘ !i‘| fka\!i int-M tla* tofi-Hiitts and tiirir 
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aean judgment-haU, and the place where they had to give 
the Ijaiser de la Vierge^ when they fell throiig'h a trap-door 
upon wheels set round with knives which cut them to 
pieces. 

Next day we went to Strasbourg — so hot it was ! — 
and then to Metz, where the cathedral is poor outside, but 
most glorious within — a vista of solid round pillars ter- 
minating in a blaze of stained glass. In one of the towers 
is ‘ Groggy,’ a real dragon, dried. 

“ A diligence took us to Sierck on the Moselle, where 
we had a long time to wait, and mother sate and cbew 
whilst I rambled about. It was evening before the 
churches of Treves appeared above the river-bank. We 
stayed at the charming Rothes Hans, with the little cross 
opposite commemorating the fiery vision of Constantine, 
which is supposed to have taken place there. TrSves has 
a wonderful round of sights — the Roman baths, a beauti- 
ful ruin with tall brick arches, brilliant still in colour: 
thence up the vine-clad hill to where a gap between two 
ruined walls forms the entrance of the amphitheatre : back, 
by the Porta Nigra, noblest of Roman gateways, with the 
hermitage whither S. Simeon was brought from Syracuse 
by Archbishop Poppo, and where he spent the rest of his 
life : finally to the cathedral, and the Liebfrauenkirche 
witli lovely cloisters filled with flowers. 

We made great friends with the old sacristan at the 
cathedral, who gave us an extraordinary account of the 
last exhibition of its great relic, the ^Heilige Rock,’ or 
seamless coat of the Saviour, when 30,000 persons passed 
through the church every day, weeping and sobbing, sing- 
ing and praying as they went. The coat is only exhibited 
every twenty-five years, and awaits its next resurrection 
entombed in a treble coffin before the high altar. It has 
certainly done great things for Treves, as the cathedral has 
been restored, a capital hospital built, and all the fortunes 
of the citizens made by its exhibition. The sacristan was 

VOL. I. — 20 
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to liiitl that 1 also w a^ a ‘ 

l>nt 1 h>|hm 1 iliai ill a h-w yraiv" I ‘uaiil >Miiir iiinif* 

cloth |ui!tini 4 ’ into my coal.*" 

Tu MV Fiorina:. 

Xniniu\ p(. '1, Ht'i’f I aim alniir ami <lrrar\ in ila* 
world onci‘ mono ... It a!\\a_\> >rcm> a*- if I ruiild !ia\f 
done a ^n*cat deal iianc for \uu, and hern niorr ^mih* and 
lo\'in;^* when i am j^'oiie. hin I am >iirr m\ <»\ui darliie? 
iiioth<*r u'ili ne\'(‘r rraily have ihtae^hl nir w. inline in 
oratitmle to her.' 

/e 1 he!’a‘\«* m* one ha-* :airh 

inisfortiines as 1 ha\f. 1 was at the Namiii staiirn a! >i\ 
this m(n*iune\ and here hy eit^hi. Then the ymud sten 
e'csttai my Lfoin^j^ into the \\ ait initnoom, there wa^ halt 
an-honr to wait hefore the train came iij» for ral.d>. loi 
\^•hieh 1 had a thronrh ticket. 1 iiad m» MimniMie. to ilir 
train: it (‘tune uji on tin* o|ijM»si!e side of llc'Maiimi i emi 
eeahal hy another traini in live minnies, and I uas h n 
hehimk and then* is no train atrain till jhi>! >e\rn o\ lurk 
this eviniine*, and then enly to Idlle ! e!e\ eii houi^ to 
wait I 


“ /Sc’i/ZZ/ye/e, pi. I. As the divary liiair’* a! Ihaine le 
(haute* waned, two Mnulish tamilies arri\rd tVom Nainiir, 
and with two ladies, -Aliee ami Syhild ami the ho\s en 
Syhih I salliefi out to se-e Itraine le (hnutm and Ihen inio 
th(* forest to pick hilht*rries for the Innelieeai utd«'h I had 
no nmiiey to hiiy. Tlnm I arri\ed in the niidil nl laile, 
and lH*in^i( nnalile to liiid a hotel in tin* dark, ami iinteed 
havin^if no inom*y to pay for ooin’^ tet one, wandered alimii 
till at length I eedlapstal ahooiuht'r on flic doors!e|i of one 
of the hotlHt*s, lien* I was iiuiiid lo' soifie of ihi* old 
markc‘l-womc*n when they arrivetl for I la* opriiino ih,. 
market at dawn, and tlnw took im* into thi* /o#//f‘.M, ami 
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lade me sliare tlieir early breakfast. This was a kind of 
Lack broth in a huge wooden bowl, into wliich we all 
ipped a great spoon in turns, but it was most welcome, 
id the old women were very kind to me.” 

It was a great pleasure this autumn to pay a little 
isit to my mother’s old friend Miss Clinton, whose 
‘equent visits to Lime had counted as some of the 
appiest days of my childhood. She wns essentially 
iiat the French call homie a vivre^' so good- 
umoured and cheerful, and so indulgent to the faults 
E others. The crystal stream of her common-sense 
ad always seemed to stir up the stagnant quagmire 
E religious inanities which the Maurice sisters had 
mounded us with at Hurstmonceaux. 

Cohenach^ Oct. 3. I was so glad to come here for two 
lys. The dear old Stoke carriage with Lou Clinton ^ 

. it met me at Royston. She took me first to see the anti- 
lities — Lady Roliesia’s chapel and Roysie’s Cave, which 
ive the place its name, and a house where James I. stayed 
hen he came hunting, in which his bedroom is preserved 
ith its old furniture : in the garden is the first mulberry- 
ee planted in England. We reached Cokenach by the 
dd roads. 

‘‘ I was taken up at once to Lady Louisa,^ who sate, as 
3 ars ago, in her large chair by the blazing fire-logs, with 

1 her baskets of papers round her, and her table covered 
ith things.” 

Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir William Clinton of Cokenach. 

2 Louisa Dorothea, widow of Lieutenant-General Sir WiUiam Clin- 
n, was daughter of the 1st Baron Sheffield, and younger wsister of 
aria Josepha, 1st Lady Stanley of Aldeiiey. We had always visited 
ir on the way to Xorwich. 
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As it wa.s a pi.iiii liiai i lu 

taki‘ Orfl»‘!'> I ua< 'ji’Mwn iij< la ijn \\lif,-|| 

no sin;a’l«‘ iiianiina* nf i la* iaiiiil\ all' >\\ i-tl ani' ili^'ni'^viMn 
ta* (iil ut ( fpitiinii !, aU‘i that 1 ua-^ lu ija\t‘ 

tlu* ri«'h faniilv Har-t luMia'i’aux, in flu* aifi 

c)i niy Ia*ntla*r l''raJi«'is, nix »‘'liirai it at iq, f, i |||i^ 

tinH‘ ha<i kom wiili that inifnii* tii. M\ 
thart‘lonx was tat^-liaiiird uiam iii^\ ailiiiiratiMii 

«)1 tlii‘ Ik‘iiiniia;j<*> \vlii‘*ii I liad in {M-lainin k’d 

nun in ihc* auliinui nf Isai*, im -par** 

innniant lo a sia*! ut iui-'*iMiiary w^rk in ila- liiw 
wr(‘taht‘(l disiri<‘ts m1 Smui liyaf »*. I r>'a*i in St. 
Vdarant da Paul: **f/a<‘iiun I'Mima ai jhirlaifi' i‘M la 
varitaldi* i-aratirra <ia I'amMur d*‘ idaii . . . aVn 
Ik'M'Unnr q//;'r*//7Aiu’iI faut a Uhnu" and I drlr-niiiiji^d 
to try ad ujinn it, 

7)) MY Morin a:. 

‘wsV/7. 2iK I now rr*jnlar!v «aif«*ri'd tui luv 

parochial duties. I hen* a loua np •4' in i|j«^ 
villaiL4’«\ yet ou! n| Soinh'aan- pari^da and uliiiJi iho 

mail n\ thoir own piiiAh wdi ha^o iioihina' Im do uiili, as 
tJiosi* of the iiihahilanl--. %\ !ii» lut i,* , lair,-|| vfo to »iii hpat*.^ 
so that li«‘ oels taf marriaire tV,-s I'h,^ poMpI,. wonlil h.ru* 
lu'en dreadfnilv iie^Lde'-lod if Sh^, |p-.ell.*\ had lea laliat 
rare of thrin, and as it tlaw arr in a \i’r\" had nfaiia 
most of the men drunkards, .usd iliriruHi-. iind i !d|i|i»'fi 
stai\inf.n As file ||oiiM-s iumIv mui upon .m Mpon drain, 
!s*eiii with illness for wliitdi thoi'e is no I'linnli, 
Ilie eliildnui spend their days hi inakiiitf iiiiid pies upifii 
iht* road. ... I luua* now mu u!l ihesi-^ i'oiiagi's m liiv 
]H*euIiar proviiiee. 

‘mMtssl of tht» peopli- fSinnot, faliey tlley ealiiiith yo 
t<M,'hureln S<i I ofhu'tal to haxf a son of *'eo|titor reaililii^* 
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eveiy Tuesday in the house of one of the better peojde — 
a Mrs. Perry. I was rather alarmed, though glad, to see 
how many came. ... I tried to make the reading as inter- 
esting and easy as I could, and afterwards ventiu^ed upon 
a little ‘discourse.’ 

It was . strange to find this really heathen colony — 
for they know nothing — close by, and I am glad to have a 
foretaste of what my life’s work will be like.” 

“ Southgate^ Octoher 12. Mr. Bradley is in nothing so 
extraordinary as in the education of his cliildren. All the 
moral lessons to his little daughter Jesse are taken from 
reminiscences of his ‘poor dear first wife,’ who never 
existed. I am used to it now, but was amazed when I 
first heard little Jesse ask something about ‘your poor 
dear first wife, papa,’ and he took out a handkerchief and 
covered over both their heads that no one might see them 
cry, which the little girl did abundantly over the touching 
story told her. Little Charlie’s education was carried on 
in a similar way, only the model held up to him was a son 
of Mrs. Bradley’s by an imaginary first husband, who ‘died 
and is buried in Oxfordshire.’ Little Moses’s mamma, 
‘Mrs. Jochebed Amram,’ is also held up as an effective 
example of Christian piety and patience, but Moses himself 
never touches their feelings at all. I must send you one of 
tlie allegories which I have heard Bradley tell his children ; 
it is such a characteristic specimen : — 

“ ‘ Now I will tell you a story about Hare. When Hare 
was a little child he lived at Koine : you know what we 
call it ? — (“ Oh yes, papa, Babylon.”) — Well, he lived at 
Babylon, and he was a very good little boy then, but he 
used to walk about dressed in scarlet, for they all wore 
scarlet there. One day a man was seen in the streets, 
very beautifril, a stranger with silver wings. And he said, 
“ Are you little Hare, and would you like to go with me 
and. learn how to be good?” for he was an angel. And 
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LO 

littli* Hart* said. v^s, ihat is whal ! al\\a\^ Hkr !»i hf 

and {J‘y t<> and I shall liln* \»'r\ nnadi n* •/»*." 

"‘‘So thr aiiyid tnnk iittlr liarr lij* and raj-rirtl hint 
aA\"ay nii his hark : and his |MM»r na»th»'r \\f*ni u|» and timuj 
tht‘ stris'is uf Ihihylun i’run'a' aiid ui'iiiyiny hrr !iaiid>. fur 
sht* did n«»t knau' u hm* hrr drar hn\ ua^^ anina 

""'But thr anyrl rarrit*d llarr Im iIk' !la[<|*\ I-^laiid, 
wlirrr all liiaiiiirr nf litilr tdiildmi UfUr h\ 111*4 Ada and 
An^<4'(dina, and nuinhrrs nf riiirr.^. All ihr^r lit ih* rldhlrf-ii 
raiur \u Harr and askrd \\ h^ hr rainr flaar in hi^ sraf'lrf 
drt‘ss witlaaU ynutiiiy^* it ua'^lird, hnaiU'Hi* ihr\’ a,l! wavv 
whitu rohrs, atid ihry i«dd him hr mil'll rfri his mhrs 
waslasl tan. Ihit hi* saiil h«* Hkrd his sr.irhi rha in-., .iii« I 
dirl uiit wislt tu havi* whitr n»hr.s hkr liirir>., aial hr uas 
viuy stdhm ata! ant^ry. 

tlirn thi* anyn*l ami tin* rluiilrrn hM'l him ah»iir 
and tnok no iHUii'i* nf him. l>ui afirr .1 limr hi* i»h>rr\rt| 
that all th(‘ rhihlivji had lilllr w iny^ u hilr hr h.iti 

imiiin and la* h'lt siirry ulnai tin* '.n'isit aii!,fr! yass.'d h\' 
rvcry day and tunk m» mairr nf hitm and a! last hr s.ifd* 

I In vv Si H'l'y 1 am in ha\'<*' spMkrn as I rii«l, and hnu^ iiimdt 
I slamld likr tf> hav<* m\ I'nhrn ua>hrd an»l madr uliiir 
liki* thiiSi* id tin* HapjiV Islainl iliihliiitd* 

Ami tin* instant In* saiil ihrsr u-urds. Ins srai'lri iii'rss 
fc‘Il nIT, and In* hafi l«*aniifiil uhilr rnh«*H muii hiim am! 
In* Irlt a stranyi* srnsalinii in hi^ shniihlrrH, |nr Iittlr 
wviv ynnviny llnuv. Ami al! thr litth* iduldirn raiiir ii|»- 
ami kissril him, and <*nrd, ‘"llnsanna! linH,ii 4 iia 1 hr 
am! hr has n<i! litth* winys Idir ns/' 

^""Sn Harr livi‘d «tn in tin* island, till mir day, lln* aiiyrl 
said, ""Ilavi* you I'Vrr thnnylii v\1iaf yniir [mnr iiinllirr is 
dnitty mnv, ami Wiiulil ynn fna hkr lii yn hark In Iirr'T' 
Ami Hart* saiih Ihti i*an I always Ijw* ynml mid liavr ii'liilr* 
rnlM*H ami winys if I yi^hark In liahylnn?" And thr aiiym! 
said, "" Xh>, Imt ynn ran try/* and hr Umk Harr nn his hark 
ami flrw «dl and ufl till hr I'aim* !*» llahvhnn wlit*rr hi! H«*t 
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Hare clown in the streets: and all the people looked at 
him, and when they saw his white robes and his wings, 
they said, “ Why, there is a little angel come ! ” 

“ ‘ And Hare went to his mother when she was asleep, 
and when she awoke she thought it w^as a dream, but he 
said, “No, mother, it is no dream. I have been in the 
Happy Island all this time, and I have come back good.” 
Then his mother, when she saw his wings, said, “ Oh, go 
on being good, and tLien your'wings will grow larger and 
larger, till at last you will not only be able to go back 
yourself to the Happy Isle, but to take me wdth you.” 
And Hare wished to do this, but nevertheless Babylon is a 
bad place, and as he went out in the streets his dress became 
soiled with their mud, and he mingled and played with its 
children till his wings grew smaller and smaller, and at 
last they fell off altogether. 

“ ‘ Still, if you were to examine Hare on the bare 
shoulders when he is undressed, you would see the stumps 
where the wings were.’ ” 

On the 17th day of November I went up to 
London for the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
on the following day. Very late at night Arthur 
Stanley arrived, having travelled day and night from 
Itome on purpose. We had to set off at four o’clock 
next morning to reach our reserved seats in St. 
Paul’s, though I do not think the service began till 
twelve. We were four hours in the long chain of 
carriages wending at a foot’s pace towards St. Paul’s. 
A number of curious cases of robbery occurred then. 
I remember one, of an old gentleman in a carriage 
before us, who was leaning out of the carriage 
window with a pair of gold spectacles on his nose. 
A well-dressed man approached him between the two 
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liiiC‘S nf r;! i‘!‘ia jt aii'l '’aid, '“Mr. d*ai : \mu ihai 

\'oirr<‘ vrw iii! jaaidi'iil in Ifainiiy; mih i hi * ra!‘!aa;,,a* 

window nu liii," Ml uiiii >ni‘h a ^‘‘r\ vahiafta* 

pair nf ‘a’nld >jHMi a<*lr.> upnii \»(nr im-r- V An f//- 

(/isptfsr^/ j,ua*>nu <'ninn {i[i and whip *•!! wair 

spnt ‘1 arh'S likn M/a — and, -rdtnra th^* antiiui Inihn 
wnrd. hr whipprtl tlraii «»ft, and n-i-apt'd :h«‘ 

npp«ritr liiir nf rarria;j*>. h'a \ in^-i tip' "Id 1» ana it 

withnni any rhanrt* nt I'ldi’n--. 

Tli<‘ rrrfiiinny at St. Taid- wa- -uhliinn lH'\Mnd 
an\‘ pnw‘t‘r nf \saa’d'' ti» dn>(‘rih". I rn« nil*'rt a- <'!p* 
nf tlir iiin.'.l -irikinu h-alni't" tta- liaiiir mI h.Mii 

Mihnan — hriit ahnn>t ti"nidr, with aih^r hair 
whn had hrru pr^'prut at th" Innrral »»! Nnl »»i} m 
ISUIk wdirn hr *“ hrard, nr .'•♦aaund i" la-ar, fh** h*\\ 
w'ail nf tin* paitnr^ w h" t'H'-it’rh'd thrii" Adinnah 
,M\’ intfthrr >aw ihr pr"‘'»‘-dnn irnm ilp' llijn-ni" 
hnusr at Tarllnn d'rn’a'-n. 

In I hr w iiitrr nf t^nl! nd I pa'*''f'd !hinu,di nia* 
id tliiipi* pha><‘'» nf «’Mh\irfiM!j whi‘ it idtra- 

Mvanyv!i<'al> wnidd i*all a rMn\ia-:A"ii an awak- 

i‘ninu' at a di>tiiii'! liinn whirh ! ran rriiiriiihtn* 
{January 1 1 i nf ihr .'.ir"nrr.^t t‘’r!inn nf I’rp^aiianr’r 

ha' pa.'-t >in and ilr'^iia* ha* iinprn\ finriii , n .nnarr 1 
{ > iri^ ! O >i!d prrirr ! ;id Itmin piiwrnirv/’ ari^ 

wnrfls <rf Si. AiFwn>lini' whirh r\prr,'^’M*il ui\ wimlr 
h^rliniF at thr liinr, I ha\r nn dnuhl fhaf fhi'- 

h^idiny’ rxaLFLnu’al i*d and \inlriit a> it wa:- wa^ 

]H‘rfrrl.!\‘ hiiM’ti'i* a! ihr tiihr, ala! pn.\silf!y in 
wa'iy may ha\i' ha»l a \vliid<‘>nnir iiilliirtirr uii iii\ 
life*. Ihit^ I am puiir .nurr that in iillii'f wai^- if hail 
a. Vary unwhulf sn^it in{lui*iH-i’. aial that, llir liahii nf 
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self-introspection and self-examination irhicli I then 
felt a duty, and which many clergymen incnlcate, is 
most injuriotis, as destroying simplicity of character, 
by leading an individual to dwell upon himself and 
his own doings, and thus causing h im to invest that 
self and those doings with a most undue importance. 
I have always in later years, where I have had any 
influence, done all I could to discourage and repress 
these sudden religious awakenings,” producmg un- 
natural mental sufferings at the time, and usually 
lajising into an undesirable rebound. With an im- 
aginary reality of conviction, young people are often 
led into hypocrisy, from a sense of the meritorious- 
ness of that very hypocrisy itself in the eyes of many. 
1 am quite sure that a simple Christian life of active 
benevolence and exertion for othei’s, of bearing and 
forbearing, is the wholesome state — a life which is 
freed from all thoughts of self-introspection, and 
from all frantic efforts (really leading aside from 
simple faith in a Saviour) after self-salvation. I 
dwell upon this here for a moment, though I dislike 
to do so, because no narrative of my life could be 
true without it. 

The last nine months of my stay at Southgate 
were. less pleasant than the preceding ones, as Mr. 
Bradley liad ceased to like me, and, though he fully 
did his duty by me in work-time, plainly showed, out 
of working hours, that he would be very glad when 
the time came for our final separation. This change 
arose entirely from my resistance, backed up by Dr. 
Vaughan at Harrow, to many of his absurd punish- 
ments. I Avas now nearly nineteen, and I offered to 
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lirar any .a yaa;a, ? = />■?;• 

ImiI iittrfly tM 

!is rini wiiii .1 !ni m*-> 1 a» iii\ :;;a-a a 

[lie villaar. a:.',, v hirii u Ma* hii.- ar ■ i - !:a>a 

In nilpn-n. 

liin * »n!‘ liiia ! ( li-! tUM* in * ! . ■ u ; 

My Lai ill »-»• w.i" alu n \ - ‘ a- -ah .a- a ■ ’ -j/av, 

sfnrk III my \v«n‘k, aii'i i v.,n • ei-i 'a,.', 

‘ralely ra!‘e!**v- n\**r it, maraa. 'ia- aaa- !,.i ‘ , a' 
aai* ami M\t‘r aaaili. A' L^’ Mrina-^ n-n^a a;-., 
irly. iltal ha' ^-aeii n|‘ uu ,:n m- .a< ■ ’ alan i* * ^ a- 

>f my enmjtaiiinn- ,-.h‘ai!ii - la— ! Ti-;. 'a <; aa 

t y‘n*ai inn, imi ! «lf‘ri.ifv,i I v.^<:i]>l a. a -a^aM 

I1u* tli'rrt'e ha«l a a'enii i-ih-r! vna n. i*. j m 

mm time- a mn-t iiimMial!\ i»ar.,' Lia*-, La- aa i n * •> 

rVei’i^ evmieti. At !a>!. al'f^m La*.- m. L. .i 

iinrniny raim- when .»ia' -1 ila' m;aa.i!..-.. 
lyaim Tin* fellMW .umMinn’^i Im ki .. m* I'^a' ta:. 

iif>lake w^’m a hi;i ^rM?t hiaan n,.im>*i !na h.iii La. 
m‘slialely the wh^h* rMi.ia m i-u.ai.an .iivi Ikia ii.an 
li hnt 1 h;nTi*..ah‘l Ha- w,aV wrh * h; m ■, 

iliiijH'il nil flit* tahha ■'ylahiin.a fi^-'h- aial hli |t^:a,i 
II t!fi‘ ilik:-laml'% Lm »'U-ian.ilh I wa- » aa.^hl aial 

; iaaeil. 

la a Lfiia! fnrm -'ea ^ whd I 4 ,a. I 

ailnrknfl Ilileliaii’- !aM»i :i;ani'a ih*- 'Li-if'i* 
he hfinkea-e. aiah ^'a-i/ina i -.aaMl Li^M* 11 aial . a ? 
a’xii'nii. ni.-iii-'L ii|»M|i Iira.hh-i, w hn Wa-^ '•s-a!.-?! iin. 
uajnniiiiy in ;i rhair h\ the lire, aiah lakma lain 
miwai’ea, Laiiyeil him nn -ih,- h,i|i} H.raj|, y, nj| ly,, 
‘Xit'tfii III! I eiiiilij haiiv haim-r. I #ra?ih'\ , a 
his, iialiirally '-ami f immt leaua i iu^fanih l!*-L 
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over hedge and ditch fourteen miles to Harrow, and 
took refuge with the Vaughans, and after a day or 
two, Dr. Vaughan, by representing the fatal injury 
it would do me to be left tutorless just when I was 
going up to Oxford, persuaded Bradley to take me 
back and teach me as before. But this he consented 
to do only on condition that he was never expected 
to speak to me out of work-time, and he never did. 
My Southgate life henceforth was 'full of (in many 
ways well-deserved) petty hardships, though they were 
made endurable, because the time in which they had 
to be endured became every day more limited. 

To MY Mother. 

“ Southgate^ Feh. 6, 1853, Bradley of course keeps 
aloof, but is not unkind to me, and it seems nothing to 
come back here, with Oxford as a bright guiding star. 
... I now work all day as if it were the last day of 
preparation, and Walker and I question each other in the 
evening.” 

“jPeS. 12. I have been in my Southgate district all 
afternoon. The wretchedness and degradation of the peo- 
ple is such as only sight can give an idea of. In the last 
house in the upper alley live the Gudgeons, where two 
children were born a few days ago, and died a few hours 
after. I found Mrs. Gudgeon downstairs, for she had 
brought the thing she called a bed there, because, she 
said, if she was upstairs the children banging the doors 
maddened her. Two dirty shaggy children, never washed 
or combed since their mother was taken ill, were tugging 
at her; the eldest daughter, in tattered clothes and with 
dishevelled hair, was washing some rags, the fumes of which 
filled the room, while the floor was deep in dirt. Since 
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Unfortunately, when I was just prepared to go up 
to Oxford for “Matriculation,” I caught a' -violent 
chill while learning to skate, and, just when I should 
have started, became most seriously ill with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. As soon as I was aljle to be 
moved, I went to the Vaughans at Harrow, where I 
soon recovered under kind care and nursing. I 
always feel that I owe much in every way to the 
kindness and hospitality of my cousin Kate during 
these years of my life. As the authorities at the 
University were induced to give me a private 
examination later, in place of the one I had missed, 
I only remained at Southgate for a few days more. 


To MY Mother. 

March 13. My mother will like a letter on my nine- 
teenth birthday so very old the vjord makes it seem, and 
yet I feel just as if I were the dear mother’s little child 
still; only now every year I may hope to be more of a 
comfort to her. 

‘‘Yesterday afternoon I went with Papillon to take 
leave of the (Epping) Forest. It was a perfect day; such 
picturesque lights and shades on the Edmonton levels. 
W e went through Chingford churchyard, and then through 
the muddy forest to the old Hunting Lodge, which I had 
never reached before, and felt to be the one tiring I must 
see. It is a small, gabled, weather-beaten house, near a 
group of magnificent oaks on a hill-top. Inside is^ the 
staircase up which Elizabeth rode to dinner in her first 
ecstasy over the defeat of the Spanish Armada. After- 
wards, I suppose because she found it easy, she had a 
block put at the top from which she mounted to ride down 
again. To prove the tradition, a pony is now kept in the 
house, on which you may ride up and down the stairs in 
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OXFORD LIFE 

1853-1855 

“ When I recall my youth, what I was then, 

What I am now, ye beloved ones all ; 

It seems as though these were the living men. 

And we the colom’ed shadows on the wall.” 

— Monckton- Milnes. 

“You ai-e not bound to follow vulgar examples, nor to succeed — 
Fais ce que dois.” — Amiel. 

“ Study as if you would never reach the point you seek to attain, 
and hold on to all you have learnt as if you feared to lose it.” 

— CoxFccirs. 


Durikg a visit at Lime, Arthur Stanley had spent a 
whole evening in entertaining us with a most delight- 
ful description of the adventures of Messrs. Black, 
White, Blue, Green, and Yellow on their first arrival 
at Oxford, so that I was not wholly unprepared for 
what I had to encounter there. His kindness had 
also procured me a welcome from his most eccentric, 
but kind-hearted, friend Jowett, then a Fellow and 
tutor of Balliol,^ which prevented any forlornness I 
might otherwise have experienced; but indeed so 
great was my longing for change and a freer life, 
that I had no need of consolation, even under the 

^ Afterwards (1878) Master of Balliol. He died October 189*3. 






tfri'ur> -.f •• M.-in'ii-iilannii;' At iiiiifli-ni. I \v;t> jiiM 
licu-iimiii'i- !" lAi'l Miiin-iirni'a- "f tlf .■''■It-i-Miiruii'iirc 
which Ihi\.' ii.'iiallv c\iM-nciicc at thirteen, ami. as 1 
eni.aiicipated m\>eif gradually fruin the u[,iuv:.^nr< uf 

luv heylinud. tn wani with eayvr Intiyiiiys l.a' and 
sudden' inexplicahlc ..yinpathh- tuuard- the friend- 

sliip and <'nufidfii«**‘ 'd ‘•"in j ct ni* »n'' « >1 ni\ nn‘‘. 

There wa' a!>n a idea-nre in feeiiny that heneef,,r- 

ward. thniiyh I slradd aluav- ha\e •Munmi-e. 1 

iiiiiM have so„i,- inniiev <>{ my e\\ n. a It lieirrh a ivyiilar 
all<iwaiie(‘ was never yraiited at (t\hird. >')■ at any 
It wa,- lurtiallv tlm tad that I had im 
mr.ney te spaml in "ly "un was. and that my hdl,-; 
were alwas's nsm-h >ked and euiiimenied iijieii. and 
partly ihat 1 had kimwn nu ether smmy men except, 
those whom 1 met at my pris.Ue tutor ■■. sshieh made 
me st ill Vers' peenl la r in d rc" a - in s oiee and nm miei . 
1 can see nisself nosv — ser\ dis and hrinkinv, 
tiia’is'iii'j;’ at <)\ford in ;i roiiah "hear 'ireaieuat, ssiih 
a hroad stripe dosvn my trou-er.s. --neh a^ ssa- ssorn 
then, and can h-sar the shrill hiyli tones in sshieh I 
s])‘ 


\i\ Mnnii K. 

/A./. . ",7',., -.y It. I e.mnoi help 

svritiiiy to iits nun iiiether eu liiis luy tii a idvdtt m < tsleid. 
I slimild 11 . it '-rem 1.1 iiase e.if thmiiali tlr- d.is uillioul it. 

"1 iel'l Suinh'.;ate ssiih all Meuii ssisltes .md m pouruej 
rain. W’lien the dmues .md losvers of Oxford ro-.e oser 
the lesels. I ss'as Hot iimeh agitated at. seeiie; iheui. ,md 
ssas Sers' Iliueh disaplioillted .it tlie look ot t.lieiu. \ imni- 
her of voitny iiieii sseiv at the M.itioii. hm I jumped into 
ail eiimilius, and. in a tone as unlike a Kivslunan'.s a-. 1 
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could make it, exclaimed ‘ BallioL’ Dull streets brought 
us to an arched gateway, where I was set down, and asked 
the way to Mr. Jowett’s rooms. Through one court with 
green grass and grey arches to another modern one, and 
upstairs to a door with ‘Mr. Jowett’ upon it. Having 
knocked some time in vain, I went in, and found two 
empty rooms, an uncomfortable external one evidently for 
lectures, and a pleasant inner sanctuary with books and 
prints and warm fire. My mother’s letter was on the 
table, so she was the first person to welcome me to Oxford. 
Then Mr. Jowett came in, in cap and gown, with a pile of 
papers in his hand, and immediately hurried me out to 
visit a long succession of colleges and gardens, since which 
we have had dinner in liis rooms and a pleasant evening. 
I like him thoroughly. It is a bright beginning of college 
life.” 

March 16. It is a member of the University who 
writes to my own mother. 

“ It was nervous work walking in the cold morning 
down the High Street to University. Mr. Jowett’s last 
advice had been, ‘Don’t lose your presence of mind; it 
will be not only weak but wrong.^ Thus stimulated, I 
knocked at the Dean’s (Mr. Hedley’s) door. He took me 
to the Hall — a long hall, with long rows of men writing 
at a long table, at the end of which I was set down with 
pens, ink, and paper. Greek translation, Latin composi- 
tion, and papers of arithmetic and Euclid were given me to 
do, and we were all locked in. I knew my work, and had 
done when we were let out, at half-past one, for twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time Mr. Hedley took me to 
the Master.^ The old man sate in his study — very cold, 
very stern, and mry tall. I thought the examination was 
over. Not a bit of it. The Master asked what books I 
had ever done, and took down the names on paper. Then 

^ Dr. Plumptre. 
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he clii.M- lli-i'.Mii>iiis. I kii.-\s wiili that n!ii iiiaii a niistak.' 
wiiiilil he fatal, anil 1 ili'l ii'tt iiiakr it. Tlim In* a.skial ni.- 
nunihtT uf nii.l ,|U.'^ti.iii- — all tin- i.rini-ilial riv.Ts in 
Frain-c ami Sjiain. ili«- tn\vii> tln-v pass titnnn^ii, ami tin- 
piiinls wln-n- tla-v i-iitci- ihi-st-.i; ail tin- prnph'-i'i'-s in tin- 
< till 'rt-stanu-nt in tln-ii’ nrili-f n-iaiin-^ tn tin- l■^lnlin'4■ nt 
Clni.M ; all tin- rrlatiiin>hip'. uf Ahi-ali.iin ,imi all tin- jilan-s 
la- liv.-d in. Th.-s.- thin-' lui t nn.tt.-!\ I /u'/v-. »../ to 
know, 'rimn tin- .M.i'tcr aros.- .uni -ol.-innly niaih- .i litth- 

s]„.,.,-h --‘You have mn road so in.in\ hooks. \Ir. Ilaiv, 

not nearly so many Uioks as are oem-raily iv.pdred. hut in 
consiileration of the >atisf.ielory way in uhieh >on h.i\e 
pas.sed \iiur General exaniin.itioii. .ind in whieh yon have 
answered tnv ipiesiious. you will he .tllovved to ni.it rienkiie, 
and this, I liope. will h-.id ,\on,‘ Ae. ,\e. Uni foi- im- the 
moral lesson at the end is !o>,i in the esseiiii.d, .tnd the 
hitherto eold eountemime of Mr. Hedh-y mm smiles 
pleasantly. 

"'riteii a oreat l»tok is hroinriit out. .uid I .uu iiistriieied 

(i, write '.\nousins .Io,innes ( nihhertU' 11, ire, ,\inu;,reri 

iilins,' 'riieii there is a p.ume. ’I hi- .M.tsier and 1 te.ut 
eoiisnli liow ‘horn at itoine i-, to he written. I he Ite.m 
snoeest.s. the .Master does m.i .ippiove; the Dean snoo'e-I.s 
aoain, the .Masti-r is inil.ited : the Ite.ni eonsidt.s a ipe.it, 
folio volume, and 1 am told to uiite • de nrhe Hom.i eivitaie 
Italia-.’ When this is .iom-, Mr. Hedh-y st.inds up. the 
Master looks vaeant. 1 l*ow. .ind we o,, ,,nt. 

“.\t tivn o’eloek. h.iviin; -^nit a eap and eown at the 
tailor's, I return to .Mr. ih-dlev. imw very alV.ihle, who 
walks with me to Woreester. to the \'iee-( hanei-llor. 'I'lie 
servant at the door say.s. mV treiiih-maii is miarit-nialin}.r.' 
.Mr. Hedh-y .says he is j,n.iiio to mairieiikite m«. So we rjo 
in, and I write iiottin in a >4re.u l«iok ;ind si^ii the .Vrtieh-.s. 
I swear to ahjnre the Pope and Ih- devoted to the Queen, 
and kiss a 'I'estament upon it. Then the Viee-( 'lituieellor 
say.s, ‘ Now atti-nd dilij^ently,' and makes a liltie speeeh in 
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Lixtin txlDoiit obcclisiicc to tli6 iiistitiitos of tli6 XJniYorsit^'. 
Then I pay ^3, 10s. and am free.” 


On my way back through London I went to my 
first evening party. It was at Lambeth PalacI 
Well do I remember my Aunt Kitty (Mrs. Stanley) 
looking me over before we set out, and then saying 
slowly, “Yes, you will dor At Lambeth I first 
heard on this occasion the beautiful singing of Mrs. 
Wilson, one of the three daughters of the Archbishop 
(Sumner). His other daughters. Miss Sumner and 
Mrs. Thomas and her children lived with him, and 
the household of united families dweUiug harmoni- 
ously together was like that of Sir Thomas More. 
Another evening during this visit in London I made 
the acquaintance of the well-known Miss Marsh, and 
went with her to visit a refuge for reclaimed thieves 
in Westminster. As we were going over one of the 
rooms where they were at work, she began to speak 
to them, and warmed with her subject into a regular 
address, during which her bonnet fell off ixpon her 
shoulders, and, with her sparkling eyes and rippled 
hair, she looked quite inspired. It was on the same 
day — in the morning — that, under the auspices of 
Lea, who was a friend of the steward, I first saw 
Apsley House, where the sitting-room of the great 
Duke was then preserved just as he left it the year 
before, the pen lying by the dusty inkstand, and the 
litter of papers remaining as he had scattered them. 

When I reached Southgate, Mr. Bradley received 
me with “ How do. Hare ? Your troubles are ended. 
No, perhaps they are begun.” That was all, yet he 
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had rt'ailv hr.-ii aii\i'Mi> ahuiii nn-. I was aiwavs >u 
hriniiiiiii;j.' w'ilii »‘Xa'j;_:vi‘anMi >fiit iiutaif luv-idf at lli!> 
tiiiH'.tliai I had •juitr a dtiimii-i ral ii ai of 

farrwrll fl’nlii tlir jitMip III lla* Wr«‘|rhrd Sm1||!|” 

;i'att‘ distrirt.tn wliMiti — alFT a iaiiai! a I l'a-hi«»ii 
— I hatl (hw'utad !iin«*h tiaa- and n*nfdd<\ and was 
disa|>jMMntt‘d t»» n‘r«*i\f linii* niiaT than 
hi* whtai I inf* aaiif* I th»*Hi that I \\a- jMin'j \n 

lna\«‘ th(‘in furtwiM*. Ida* partiinj with Mr. Ih-atihw 
'\va> also ifiui'r than rliiliiu’j. a^^ hi- inania'r wa- Mt 
rf|Hdlau1 ; \'nt in afu*r lih* 1 hn^k hark In him as a 
man to whonu with all hi- rrrrn! riaiu*--, I am moa 
drnjd y indi*ht4‘d. 

Durinii: tin* *i‘roatrr part ‘d’ thr laa-tri' \ara! 4 »»ia ni\ 
rmdn IVnrhyti and hi- <lan*jhtrr Ihiiiidr wi-rouiih 
us, — still filled with tlir lir-t -rrrMW ran-rd hy Ann! 
I^•nrhyn^s doath a frw wa*i'la- hri’Mi’r. Tu mr pm’-on-* 
ally tln^ dc\alh of thi> aunt madr liith* diftrrrnrm 
ihonnh shr had ahvay> hnai kind to na* had 

so Ion,u‘ harm ill. mwrr m-.wia-iiiy ilia hirth of hr!* 
iinmnnsr* numhrr of rhildrrn. ahirfly sfilldtorin and 
W'ormoiit lH*>idr> with a.-iiuna. My iim-lo !is<*d to 
n>htain for hrr a rrprir\i*».f -!r*-j» liy iiii'-iiirri dn;,! inaa 
hilt ill this slafr. thoM’jh iinnio\-ahh» and takiiio vr^i^ 
sliu t'ould hr lalkrd to. niidri’-iootl all lliai wa- >aid, 
and n*roll«Hifd it afi«in\ard>. f ntmuiiihri* im oin* 
orrasion hi*r flusrrjhiii_a hrr a.u'ony wlirm in a 
niuriu stain, sh(» kmwv a wa-p hatl srtiinl on hrr iio>i% 
and yr| was iinahh* to movr. ft was partly distrr-s 
for liar sorrowing* rrlations artino; on onr in wlioin 
th«* mind .so ariiir!\ a!Ti*rti*d thr hotly, wliirli iiiadr 
my {k‘ar motluT \'rry ill this spriinjf, with lim usual 
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iryiiiij.' syinptdius of treuibliiig, confusion, giddiness, 
null sh'oplcssiioss. On such occasions I sincerely 
hclicvo 1 lu'Vi'r had amj tliouglit hut for her. Not 
(iiily for ]i(/urs, hut for weeks I would sit constantly 
hcside her, ehaliug her cold hands and feet, watching 
csfi-v syuiptoiu, ready to read if she could bear it, or 
to bi-iiig my tlioughts and words into almost baby- 
laiigiingi', if — as was s<jmetinies the case — she could 
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lu-ar nothing else. But when she was ill, the dead 
sih’iM'c at. Lime or tlu! uncongenial society from the 
lu'ctory was cairtainly more than usually depressing, 
and I ‘was glad when, a.s at tins Easter, her doctor 
sent, her to Hastings. Here, in her rare better 
moimmts, I had great enjoyment in beginning to 
rnloiir from nature on the rocks. On the day before 
1 iM-iurned to Oxford, we received the Sacrament 
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1)\’ tlie sick-lu'd of Pri>‘-illa Maiirirt-J \\lio>i* 
sirk-i'ooin, wirn'li slii* tluai nt^vor loll, \\a- laoiifi’ ihr 
soa in AVliitt* linak Flacr. At llii> tiuio I hatl !io| 
onh' all vulltu^^tdsin ior r« ‘Union, Nvlii('h in \\a> 

^vortli very little, hut was just lH‘;ni!tnin;n to In* filPi! 
with, a steady anxioty to fulfil all tin* nohh*!' aiim «>! 
lifi‘; and to ha,\«‘ a (‘ontoinja for that lift* mI ifiui'h 
]>rc‘aeliing and litth* praotico in whiah 1 had !an«'r!\ 
lived at. St)Uth;a'ate, tt*a<’liinn oth»*r< uldlo I inadr no 
elToii. to iinpi’ovo inysuU. In ;i’»»i!i;i to Uxi.a-d, Ii'mih 
the si‘t I lived in, tho so-caIh*d moral Itatipla! io|j> «»! 
Oxford life not only did ma a>>aik bn! wc*ro in\idhlo 
to me. I heliev(‘ the vt*ry faet that I was alua\^ 
naady — far too rcN'idy — to spoak niy mind, inadt* 
))as(‘ men avoid me. My (‘hio! diilieulf} was to d*i 
any work; not to sei^ my aetpiaintamm at all iiour> 
of thi‘ day; not to shut up Sophoelt'> in uttor wrari- 
ness of what I had so often read before, that I ndyh! 
^o out* to talk ami lau;ih with thoM- I liked. In faet, 
p!*olKddy I should have done litth* or noilung' at lirst, 
if tln.^ Stdiools, liki* tin* sword ot 1 htiinn'les, had not 
betm over my head ™ the Sehools, widely as 

I wrot.e in my journal-l)ook, ha«k for Immlrisls of 
years, probably st^eit more eontinneiiiH froiilfle aini 
misery than any oilier rooms in the wnrlib 

rhi my way to Oxfonk I paid a first to IfiieJi 

Pearson,*^ a,fft*rwar<ls my v<*ry di*ar frii*iid,, at Seiiiuiinr 
Ibs’tory near ’Ueinlinij:, and also vi>ited flie old Maria 
tIos(»pha, lanly Stanley of Aldmdeyp at I lolinwood, 

^ AiUlton^HH of ** .Sii’kni'NS. itn atitl *\i\ 

Aft»*r\vurilK Oauntj uf 
^ MutJyT of Mrs, Mim’UH liar**. 
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Old Lady Stanley was then, as always, most formid- 
able; but her daughters Rianette and Louisa were 
not afraid of her, and in the one afternoon I was 
there they had a violent dispute and quarrel, with 
very high words, over which of their dogs barked 
loudest. 


To MY Mother. 

Unimrsity College^ Oo^ford^ March 9, 1853. It is from 
my own rooms, ‘No. 2, Kitclien Staircase,’ that I write to 
my mother — in a room long and narrow, with yellow 
beams across the ceiling, and a tall window at one end 
admitting dingy light, with a view of straight gravel-walks, 
and beds of cabbages and rhubarb in the Master’s kitchen- 
garden. Here, for <£32, 16s. 6d. I have been forced to 
become the owner of the last proprietor’s furniture — cur- 
tains which drip with dirt, a bed with a ragged counter- 
pane, a bleared mirror in a gilt frame, and some ugly 
mahogany chairs and tables. ‘Your rooms might be worse, 
but your servant could not,’ said Mr. Hedley when he 
brought me here. . . . How shy I have just felt in Hall, 
sitting through a dinner with a whole set of men I did not 
know and who never spoke to me.” 

“ March 10. The chapel-clock is in my bedroom, and 
woke me with its vibration every time it struck the hour. 
However, I suppose I shall get used to it. But I was up 
long before the scout came to call me at seven, and was in 
such fear of being late for chapel, that I was ten minutes 
too early, and had to walk about in the cold and stare at 
the extraordinary stained windows — Jonah and the whale 
swimming about side by side ; Abraham dragging Isaac to 
the sacrifice by his hair ; Mary and Martha attending upon 
Christ, each with a brass ladle in her hand, only that Mary 
holds hers suspended, and Martha goes on dipping hers in 
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tlK‘ }H>t while III* is talkiiii;'. Ai last thr Masirr riih*nMl 
stuteliha aial the troop of un(h‘r;a-ra<hial»*s in hlark 
and S(diolars in white ont'S raiia* rlat terin-^- in; and Mr. 
ll(*dlev read th(‘ st*rvi<*e, and \vt* all rospondt^h and a 
si'holar n*ad the lt‘ssi>ns; and tlam thrrr ua> a ‘„a*n«*ral 
rnsh into (^)na(h an<I a ^'risit shaking;’ ‘d hands, a! which h 
having;’ no hand to shakt% fell vtay blank, and (‘sraped ti» 
my rootns,, and afttnwvards tt> hrt«akiasl with Mr. .hnvctl. 
. . . I am to to him t‘vt*rv nieiti with a hundred lim^s 
of Soplio(*h‘S, some Latin eomposinmu ami .t pieee u{ 
(dct‘ro by lasirt — a it real additiun to my eiyht‘‘cn leciines 
a w’cek, but tin* n'reat(*st ad\antae-e: and reall\ la* eoidd 
not }iavt‘ done a mor(‘ true kindness: I do not ktiow how 
to say enou< 4 'h of it. 

■"•I wish I knew' scant* tan* in this eolh‘‘ 4 v. It most 
dis;ii(rt‘eabh* bi*int( stan*<i at wht*rever one y«»es„aiid haviny; 
no om* ii) spi‘ak to, and thtaioh tin* Hall, wiili its Inoh roof 
ami pieturt*s, may s(*em pieiurt*s<pit‘ at tir>t^ solitmlr in 
sot'iely lH‘(*omt*s a hort*. L\pi*imes appear tit be emlh'ss. 
This morning I ladd a h‘vt*e. First a sooty ttian with a 
hlark faci* p<»kt*d liis head in at the dot ir with 'Loalmaids 
h*i% if yon ]>leas(% sir, halLa-erow iid 'Fhe bntleiy, rep. 
r(*s(‘ntcd hy a hoy in a white* apron, eaim* np incxt, and 
tlH‘n the* (*olh*gt* poiit*!’ and stamis, though as \et all these 
olFu’ials hava* done for im* - — nothing! A man who f|f‘» 
ehin*d himself sole agent of an impoiiunt maga'/irie, .ind 
sdso a V(‘ndor <d‘ fiannels and Nlressing-rohes,* h;m also just 
ealh*d — " supposed ht» ha<i the lamoiir of ;tddr«*s,Hiiig ,\||. 
Hart*, and wotdd I for a moment fa\onr !nm willi mv 
approval,' which I fh‘elim*d to do, wia-n he ihajikts! me for 
Mny gri‘tit eomlesc'cnsion ' and ilepartedd* 

"ml/a/r/r 17. I havi* now In'en a whole %vef*k lienn It 
Hei*ins a lib* to IcHjk hack upon, and I am heeoiiiing ipiite 
ns{*d to it. My first visitor was a man t'alled Ih'oitlheek, 
This was our eonvt/rsation : 
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“ " I siippost* you ’n* foiid of Ijoatiujjf: \vt‘ must hav(* you 
(lowu t(» iIh* ri\’or and sou what you h‘ti iuadt‘ of." 

‘^'Dut I don't boat: you would find me. utUu'ly 
iuotru'iout.’' 

“• " d'htm you ridt* ? ' 

^ N « u' 

^ Do you siui>\ t lioii ? ' 

" No, not at all.' 

' Do you play raoktus ? ' 

" No, I unit her boat, nor ridu, nor sinyj’, nor play ra<‘k{‘(s ; 
so you will iH‘\i‘r have b<*en to <'all upon a. more* bop(*l(‘ssly 
stupid h'reshnian.’ 

However, I have nuuh* plenty of ae(piaintanees aliu^ady, 
and I do not see niueli of either ilu' temptations or diftieul- 
tit*s (vf <’o!lei;'e life. In some ways a, ('olli\i»‘i‘ rep(‘ats a- 
pu!)lie seho<»l. k'or instaiiet*, I ha.V(* mad(‘ ratluu’ friends 
uith a (kuiadiau ealle<l llamiltou, who all dinner-time has 
to answ<*r, and d(H‘s answm* most. L»’ood-naturt‘dIy, sueh 
(piestions as Pray, an* you Rt»ine’ (o (’anada. for Hie 
lorye*? When did \oti hear last from the P)ishop of tla^ 
Red inv(*r?' Xe.'^ 


"*' April "SA, IhiviuL^ fiemi indm'<‘d, or ratlau’ eompelh*d, 
to itivt* a I suhseription to the eriekt‘1 elub, I 
have jus! been asked to a i^nsit wine i»‘iven to show that 
C *oh*ridt(e the underip'aduat e is not tlu* same as (’oleridtye 
the eriektd eollei'tor. I ha\(‘ now to prepan* laitin prose 
for thi* (*ynlt‘al (lohhvin Smith, but my prineipu.l h‘<‘tures 
are with Mr. Shadlorth, a man who has tin* e!mraet«‘r of 
being universally beloved and having no authority at alb 
lla* undergra<|uat«»H knoek at his door and walk in, lli^ 
Hits at. a table in the middhs they on eane-ehairs all round 
tin* room, and bis h‘c*ture in a. desultory e^invcu’saiion — > 
(|iteHtions mldreHsed to eaeh individual in turn. But be 
dawdles and twaddles so mueb ovi*r details, wc^ have 
gem*ral!y dom* wry little iM'fon* tla* hour ends, wlH*n la^ 
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says, ‘I will not detain you any longer.’ I doubt if there 
is much good in any of the lectures one attends, or any- 
thing to be learnt from them except what one teaches one- 
self ; still they are part of the college routine, and so have 
to be pottered through. 

“ There is a high Romanistic club here, called the Alfred, 
whose members spend their time in passing ridiculous 
votes of censure on different individuals. They are much 
tormented, but have a pleasant imagination of martyrdom, 
and believe they are suffering for their faith. When they 
met at Merton, the men of the college put slates on the 
top of the chimney of the room where they were, and they 
were almost suffocated with smoke. Here they met to 
pass a vote of censure on — St. Augustine, and the whole 
time of their sitting in conclave cayenne-pepper was burnt 
tluough the keyhole ; and when it was over, every window 
in the Quad along which they passed was occupied by a 
man with a jug of water ; so you may imagine they were 
well soused before they got out. 

“ The Schools are going on now. They seem less alarm- 
ing since I have heard that the man passed satisfactorily 
who construed Tt^ctoO? Xp^crro? — Julius Caesar, and also 
the man who, when asked why they broke the legs of the 
two thieves, said he supposed it was to prevent their run- 
ning away. It was all put down to nervousness. Christ 
Church walks are now green with chestnut buds, and a 
pear-tree is putting out some blossoms in the Master’s arid 
garden under my windows.” 

May 1. I am writing at half-past six A. M., for at four 
o’clock I got up, roused Milligan ^ (now my chief friend 
and companion), and we went off to Magdalen. A num- 
ber of undergraduates were already assembled, and when 
the door was opened, we were all let tlirough one by one, 

1 William Henry Milligan, afterwards of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Office. 
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aiid up tliu st(‘ep windiii^u^ staircast^ to tJn* platloian amid 
till* [annacifS on tlu* top of the tower. stood tlH‘ 

choristers and chaplains in a space railed olT, with hare 
heads, and whitn surpiic(‘s wavini** in ilit^ wind. It was a 
(dear morniiio, and cvcit spire in < )xford stood out against- 
the sky, thi‘ hrioht youno <^-r(‘en of tla^ tr(H‘S )ninL>‘lino with 
them. Utdow was a. vast crowd, hut in the hi^ii air tlu‘ 
siienet* stanned uidu’oktni, till llu‘ clock struck livt*, and 
thiui, as t‘Vt‘ry one took oik tlaar ca.ps, the ehorishu-s l)(‘oan 
to sino tlu* Latin hymn, a lew voici‘s softly at first, and 
tlu‘n a full chorus hnrstlno in. It was rtadly heaiitiful, 
raised ahove the world on that= threat ladoiit, in the clear 
atmosphtu’e of the sky. As the voices <*eased, the htdls 
lH*o;an, and tlu* tower rocked so that you could .«vr it sway- 
iuLif hackwards and lorwards. Milli‘»‘an and I walked 
round Maodalen walks aftei*\\ards, and w lu*n my scout, 
foumi nu* drt*sst‘d on coiuinijf to call me, he ask(‘d if I had 
heen M»ut a-Mayiuip’ Yesterday afternoon I row<‘d with 
Millioau (Ui tin* river to tonlstowi*. It \sas s«> shallow, 
that if wf* had upstd, which was i*xc(*(‘<linol\ prohahle, wt* 
c(»uld have walki'd to sh»U’e.‘' 

"" J/ey I, I have now Ih’couh* a regular visitor at the 
lodoiuipluMtst^ of tint Miuidicity ‘^uedety, whifdi means tak- 
inix my turn in ^oinijf i‘V(*ry eveniuo' fora wtudi to recedve 
the hct(i,uu’H who come with tickets, and readiup' prayers t(t 
them, !K>Hidf‘H |.p\iu |4 tlu‘m their Htipper, and uotinp au\ 
reiuarkahle (*ase,H whitdi ma*d ludp. It. is a straiu'e {‘ouipi*' 
oatioii of wild hai^'oard peitple, ehielly Irish, prohahly ummU » 
ino tV»r that one eveuiuo; only on tairth, and one fc«ds 
aiuxioUH to d<* them souu* o-oud. 

‘*^1 W(*ni the otlier «iuy with dVoutlMHik * - u friend <d 
whom I H4*e inmdi ™ to Ikit^dey Wood, whert* lu* san,i^ ohl 
ballads nndiU* tire trees upon a hank of hluehcdis uml in’inr^ 


^ MiisMi (’ahull of Wi'Mt hiih ’t*'r (Isa I) 
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roses. I have many friends now, and I never was happier 
in my life.” 

22. I am in the Schools to-morrow for Little-go, 
having insisted on going in, in spite of my tutors. I do 
not feel as if I minded much, but some of my friends are 
so alarmed about themselves that they can scarcely eat.” 

'‘''May 23. Tliis morning the School-yard was full of 
men in white ties and Masters in hoods, friends catching 
friends for last words of advice, &c. Then the doors of 
the four Schools opened, and we poured in. The room 
where I was was full of little tables, and we each had one 
to ourselves. Then a Don walked about distributing the 
long printed papers to be filled up — arithmetic, chiefly 
decimals. At first I felt as if I understood nothing, and I 
saw several of my neighbours wringing their hands in the 
same despair which overwhelmed myself, but gradually 
ideas dawned upon me, and I wrote as fast as any one, and 
had only one question unanswered when we went out at 
twelve. In the afternoon was the Euclid school — very 
horrid, but I am certainly not plucked by to-day’s work.” 

‘‘‘‘May 30. You will rejoice to hear I am safe. Just as 
I was preparing to decamp this morning, to be out of the 
way of the authorities, I was caught by the Dean’s mes- 
senger, and was obliged to go to him. He began by saying 
he could not allow me to go into the Schools, both my 
friends and the college would suffer ; but I so entreated, 
and declared, and exclaimed that I must go in, that I would 
be careful, &c., that at last, as his breakfast was getting 
quite cold, he gave in. 

“ I had translations of Sophocles and Virgil to do on 
paper, but it was not till the afternoon that Mr. Hare ’ 
was called for viva voce. I really did pretty well, and as 
one of the examiners considerately growled whenever I 
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was turniii,!4‘ down a wrono- palli, F was a,l)l(; to (aitcli u)) 
my i’aults. Mr. 4 ow<‘tt was pix‘S(‘nl a,mon<4*st my iTimids, 
and as soon as all was over, ('arr’ual inti oft to walk in Nt‘W 
('olloyo (oirdtms; and whon wi^ <ia.m(‘ hatik, it was lit‘ who 
wt*nt in to ask my fait*, lit* caniti hatdc to nui I'adiaiil. with 
m\- and I am very happy in Diti rt‘strnl fcidinn’ of 

its in'liiLt’ ov<*w and no othtn* (‘xainination ioi* so Ioni»*. 

I ha\’o just !)t‘(‘n id(‘{'tro~hioloL;*is(‘d in thti most, maiaad- 
lous inannm* Iw tlu‘ [Kiwtn- of Troiii htitdvks Itift t‘y(i ! hy 
uhitdi ht‘ is ahlt* to nH‘sint‘ris(* IVitmds far aavay in thtdr 
own rooms, and can make a. IVIlow tadhsl Harrow ^ tdair- 
\‘o^an^, in whicli siatt* lu* travtds to Knohy, and otlan* 
plac(‘s where la* has m‘Vt‘r htam, and aticuratiily (h‘se.rilH‘s 
all that is i^’oini^' on tlaa’e.'’ 

‘•w/c/o’ t>. ( ‘omiiumioration has htam most, amiisino’ — 

coneerts, llowor-shous, Xe. The proet‘Ssion of boats was 
r<‘all\ a heaiitirul siylit » — all tlu' eolh‘L»’(i boats, with tla‘ir 
dirtbnnit Hays and uniforms, moviny slowly up ladwetm 
the bardis ero\\d(‘d with p(‘oph‘, and saint iny* th(‘ IbnNau’sity 
baryo by laisiut,*; their oars and hohliny tlnun straiyiit. up 
in the air as tlaw passed/”’ 

All thruuiiii iny first, yeat* at Oxford, Mr. flowtdi. 
(afterwards Master of Ikdliol) eontinuml t.o show nut 
file utmost, kindness, me (‘xtra. work, and 

allowing me tu briny; the r(‘snlf- to him in tin* 
oveiiiny. I bati been so mueh neyhadisl at. Lyn~ 

eoinbe, and so ilbyroumhal altoycdlu*!- in my boyhood, 
that my‘ passiny all my (‘xaminaf ions siuuu'ssfnlly 
was prtdiably owiny to t.his yeuerons aelion (d liis. 
Honours at Oxford, <*vmi in llie History Selmol, 1 
iiever tlioiiylit of. My molluu* would otdy lia\a‘ 
wondered wliat on istrth 1 wanttal tlami lor, atid, 
^ HiMi of Sir »I. Ban'evv. 
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liad T jxaiiKMl tluaii, would liavu lauimtod thoui as 
terrildy ensnaring. 1 was protuundly gi'aleiul to 
Mr. Jowett, but being eonstantly asked tu brcsaktast. 
alone with hini was a tiu-rible ordtsal. SonuM iines 1 h‘ 
never sjjoki* at alb and would <ady walk rouial tho 
room looking at me with uniK‘r(a‘iving\ absimt cwes 
as I att‘ my l)ri‘a.d and butttua in a way that, lor 
a very nervous bow was utterly terrilic. Malking 
with this kind an<l sikmt Iritaid was (‘Veii wors(‘: 
ht‘ s(‘a.ret‘ly (‘V(‘r s])ok(s and if, in my shynt‘ss, I 
said sonndhing at oiu‘- mil(*ston(*, ho w<aild make 
no n‘S[)onse at (‘ill till we reiielied tlu* iHWt, when 
h(‘ would say abrupt ly, Your last obs(‘rvation was 
singularly (*ommon]>laee/' an<l nbipsi* into silenet* 
again. lie was indtasl truly -MntiU'mitltmt as 
Swin))urm‘ has e(‘illed him. His quaint bnnity of 
spina:!) was n(*V(*r mon* n*niarkabli‘ tlian wlaui t!i«^ 
(Yuneil, mi‘t in sohunn (‘oiuiave, summtm<al "Mhe 
liltl(‘ luan^tiei’ as he* ustal to bt* ealleil, into its awful 
pr(‘senet‘. Thiun Initig asktai, *‘W\ow, Mr. Jcwvett., 
answi‘r lla* truth ; enti you sign the Thirly-niia* 
Art iiies?’' htMhimbfoundered t hciu with — If you hi: 
ii littli) ink ! ” Ih: i'ouhl be vaaw salirieal. 1 nuiauu- 
ber, in after ycairs, whtai .h‘X Hlaki% afterwards 
Dean of Wbils, h;ul laam talking Vi*ry pnosilw In* 
said, I haA'i* long known that Law I’omes from 
Ii(‘X, but, 1 never kn<nv till now tluit Jaw eoim*s fnaii 
JiVX.'' 

On looking bank through tin* mists u( yea,rs, I am 
often surprisial at the ae<(uainta,nee whose scaiefy I 
sought during my first terms at Dxfonh fmv of 
whom, exia^pt my d<*ar frhmds Willie Milligan ami 
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had any shar(‘ in iny aftta* 
'Fliis was partly owin^^; to tlu‘ fact- that, ilia iiifii 
who \\{‘r«‘ at ruiv<‘!‘sity in iny tiint^ for th(‘ most 
])art l)(‘lo!ijiy{l to so (ailiroly dinVi'iait. a. sta.tion in liha 
that our aftta* paths W{a-(‘ not^ lik(‘Iy to ta'oss : and 
partly to tht^ fact. that. thos(i who had ////// iiaaital 
M'ifts — -for most, of iny companions had iHm(‘ — wci-c 
r(‘pulsiv(‘ or disay’rt'cahh* in th(‘ir habits. 

Milliyan was tin* first r<‘al frimid I had <*V(a‘ had; 
htdorc that, if I had liked any one, tluy had nevta* 
liked me, and r/ce nrst/. It. was always fun (pii 
haissta ei. fantrt‘ epn tiaid la, joma'’ 

\hay* odd ami fai- less sa.t isfac'toi’y W(a*(* oflaa's of 
my early (dxford fritaidships. On(‘ was for a man 
wlm imposed u|Hm those younmn' than himself by a. 
sort of apalhetiit hipji-handed mamii’r of his (Avn, 
and whom, when he proless<»d a p:reat pridermiee fnr 
me, I n.sed to look up to as a sort, of di\ inii.y. Many 
were* the almost vtdnmes of stmtimenfal t.waddh* I 
wrote In^h to and about him, and I usetl t(^ listen for 
liis fo{>lstt*p (ui my staircase as the u:r(‘al. evi*nt of the 
evmiine. lint all tltis soon won* off, aaul when my 
idfd was oiu'o d(*throned fnun its pedesfab it bf‘caine 
a. contemptible objeet. 

An {idder friemlship still, made in m\' t‘arly Oxbual 
life*, was that, for a mMabheokinp*, sentimental, would 
1 h‘ pof*t. Of him I wrote Inum* with heaiifell enihn* 
siasm, and at lr*nLrth, thouj^ij I had m*ver leefore asked 
amylhinoai lioim% took eourajm* to persuade* my niothtu’ 
to lid. me gee lihroad with iiim to Itohemia for part 
of the long vaeatiom Before we set. out- he rame 
^ F«.iurtli turn uf %Sir Ruhi'rt SlK’Hioia Xuriii.HiHly iu Liin'itlii-'dui 
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to stay with us at Hurstmoneeaux, and greatly 
astonished my relations must have been to find 
my charming young man so utterly unlike what I 
had described him. But we had scarcely set out 
on our travels before I found it out for myself 
the first discovery being made when he pronounced 
Cologne Cathedral “very pretty” and S. Aposteln 
“very nice.” 

To MY Mother. 

^^AndernacTi am FJiein^ June 30, 1858. I was delighted 
when we rounded the corner of the river below Kheinach, 
and the old tov/er of Andernach came in sight, with the 
cathedral, and the vineyard-clad hills behind. The whole 
place is delightful. In the evening we rambled up the 
rocks over carpets of thyme and stonecrop, and saw the last 
tinge of yellow pass av/ay from the sky behind the catlie- 
di’al and the light fade out of the river. All along tlie 
road are stone niches with sculptures of the ‘ Sept Dou- 
leurs,’ and as we came in through the dark orchards a 
number of childi’en were chaunting with lighted tapers 
before a gaudy image of a saint in a solitary place 
overshadowed by trees.” 

“ July 2. This morning we went out at five, meeting 
crowds of peasants coming in to market with their cheer- 
ful ‘Guten Tag.’ I sate to draw at the Convent of 
St. Thomas in a rose-garden, while A. read Hal lam. At 
twelve, we drove through the volcanic hills, covered with 
the loveliest flowers — blue larkspur, marigolds, asphodels, 
campanulas, and great tufts of crimson pinks — to the 
Laacher See, a deep blue lake, once the crater of a volcano, 
in a wooded basin of the hills. It still sends forth such 
noxious vapours that no bird can fly across it and live, and 
dead bodies of small animals are constantly found along 
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its shores. At oiio end of the lalc(‘, Kloskn* Laach rises out 
of tlii‘ \voo(ls with a littl(‘ inn nestlinu^ in an on*Jia,r<l elose 
under tlu* wails of the ehureh. The exterior of that old 
Noi’inan ehiireh is most. iH/autifnl, inellow'cid with evany 
tint of ae^e, hut int(*rnallv it is dislieuirial hy white W'ash ; 
only lh(‘ eaiiopit-d tomb of the Piialtze’ra,f Henry II. is very 
eiirious. We wtu’e so d(dioht(*<l with the phie,(% that was 
SiUit away the earria^it'e and spent th(i (‘Vtndnjjt' by th(‘, hihia 
whieh was all alive with fn’elli(‘S, dartiiiL;* in and out with 
tlaur litth* burdens of lij4’ht amoni»'st- tht^ tr(a,‘S. In th(‘. 
mornin*^ we walktal haek to And(U*naeh, whieh wa,s (|uitn 
possible, as I had n«> lui»’<4'aL;'e but a (aunb and a [Kiir of 
scissors. 


Lufifinitru tm L^th n , J nl ij 1). What. a. tir(\sonu5 dilie*(m(a^ 
drive we have had frotii (‘<d>h‘ntz lK*r(‘ throue’h endh'ss 
ftu’ests, but we were r(‘pai<l as w(‘ (h\s(auid(al upon 

Idiubounp ( >ur apatladie (uuMuan fidlow-tra-vadhu'S wau’c 
rouseil to " wtunit'rsehbnd MvumhuTuddieJua'' and e.vtm A. 
|..fave iuie ydama* and faintly emitted lh(‘, word ^ pnd.ty,’ 
The \ iew from the bridip* is I'iorious. A pr(a*ij)itous roe.k 
rises out of the flats, with the Lahn rushin_ij(' hmnsit.h, and 
all ttp tJiie side the pieturescjm' old bhudc a.nd whites 
hotises i»f tlit^ towiu while ,tp’<wviu^ out of th(‘ Inm) ro(ds\ 
its frtmt almost on tin* preeipietu like Durham, toweu’S 
tlie iimoiulii’en! eatliislrab one of the ohh'st. in H(*rmauy, 
ahoiuidiiio in all those deptlis a.nd contrasts of eolotir 
which inakt' l!u^ ohl (ierman <*hur<'hes so piedan’ewepie — * 
eaeii window havijii*: its difhu'ent. mouldin^q; of hlu(% yellowy 
ami red stone: ami retlerted in tlu‘. ehair \va.ter hmn^ath. 
In thi* ineiiiiio we walke<l to the md^diljourino villager <if 
Ditd/. a louo ramhlini^ stnad. <jf (d<I lamses, with the; 
easlle itf Oranieustein (tverlian^in^^ tlnun; and a wa>n{ler»« 
fill ruined lahiipu witli the riviu’ dashin^x triumplianily 
throiiydi hrokeii arches and (<ver iowau’S whiidi have fallen 
into the Htreunid* 
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^^Marlourg^ July 6. We came in the diligence from 
Limbourg with an emigrant family returning home from 
America, and words cannot describe their ecstasies as we 
drew near Weilbourg and they recognised every place as a 
scene of childhood. ‘ Oh, look ! there is the school ! there 
is the hedge under which we used to have our breakfast ! ’ 
The noble old castle of Weilbourg, on a precipice above 
the grey bridge over the Lalin, is very striking. The 
German waiter at the inn asked with great gravity if we 
admired it more than ‘the castled crag of Drachenfels.’ 
The endless forest scenery afterwards was only varied by 
the huge castle of Braunfels, till a long avenue brought 
us into the town of Wetzlar, which has a great red sand- 
stone and golden-lichened cathedral, with a grim and grand 
Norman door called the Heidenthurm. At Giessen w^e 
joined the railway for Marbourg, and the clock which is 
now striking nine A. M. is that of St. Elizabeth ! ^ 

“The Church of St. Elizabeth is almost out of tlie 
town; a rambling street of old timber houses reaches down 
to it, but its golden-grey spires have nothing between 
them and the dark forest. Inside, the grove of red sand- 
stone pillars is quite unspoilt by images or altars : one 
beautiful figure of St. Elizabeth stands in a niche against 
a pillar of the nave, and that is all. In the transept is 
the ‘ heilige Mausoleum.’ Its red steps are worn away by 
the pilgrims: the tomb is covered with faded gold anil 
vermilion; on its canopy are remains of fresco-painting, 
and within is a beautiful sleeping figure of Elizabeth. All 
around are grey monuments of the Landgraves, her prede- 
cessors, standing upright against the walls. The choir 
opens into the sacristy, where is the golden shrine of the 
saint. As we reached it, a pilgrim was just emerging, 
deeply solemnised by a me-d-tHe with her bones. In her 

1 Kingsley’s “Saint’s Tragedy,” which Uncle Julius had read 
aloud to us, and afterwards Montalembert’s Life, had made me very . 
lamiliar with, her story. 
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daughter’s tomb the face is quite worn away by the hands 
of the pilgrims. The tomb of Conrad, her confessor, is 
there also. The sacristan unlocked a great chest to show 
us Bible tapestry worked by the hands of the saint. Some 
of the old pictures in the church portrayed the flight from 
the Wartburg, and St. Elizabeth washing the feet of the 
lepers : all reminded me of the stories you used to read to 
me as a very little child out of the great book at the Rectoiy . 

‘‘We went from the grave of St. Elizabeth to her 
palace — the great castle of Marbourg, seen far and wide 
over the country and overhanging the town, with a vast 
view over the blue-green billows of Thuringian pine-forest. 
The castle is divided into two parts, and you may imagine 
its size on hearing that 276 soldiers are now quartered 
in one of them. A guide, who knew nothing of either 
Luther or St. Elizabeth, except that they were both ‘ ganz 
heilige,’ let us into the chapel where Luther preached, and 
the Ritter Saale, an old vaulted chamber where he met 
Zwingli and discussed Transubstantiation.” 

Erf urih^ July 8. It is a delightful walk to the Wart- 
burg from Eisenach. A winding path through a fir-wood 
leads to an opening whence you look across a valley to a 
hill crowned with a worn gateway, something like one of 
the gates of Winchelsea. In the intervening hollow some 
stone steps lead to a dark gap in the wood, where is the 
fountain of St. Elizabeth under a grey archway with sculp- 
tured pillars and overgrown with ferns. The water here 
is excluded from the public as too holy for common use, 
but a little is let out for the people into a stone basin 
below. By the side is a stone seat, where it is said that 
Elizabeth used to Avash herself. 

“Again a narrow path edged with blue campanulas, 
and then the grey arch of the castle gateway. You look 
down at the side, and half-way down the gorge you see 
a little plot of ground called ‘ Luther’s Garden.’ 
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‘‘The Wartburg is much like an English farmhouse. 
If Priest’s Hawse ^ was perched on the top of a mountain, 
it would resemble it. It has an irregular court, of which 
rugged rock is the pavement, surrounded with scattered 
buildings, some black and white, and some castellated.. 
The latter, which have two rows of Norman arches and 
pillars and a kind of keep-tower at the end, were the 
palace of the Landgraves and Elizabeth. The whole was. 
full of women and guides, geese, chickens, and dogs. We 
had some time to wait in a room, where we were refreshed 
with ‘lemonade’ made of raspberries, before we were shown 
over the castle — the most interesting points being the 
chapel with Luther’s pulpit, and the room of his conflict 
with the devil, full of old pictures and furniture, but with 
nothing which can be relied upon as contemporary except 
his table and a stone which he used as a footstool. When 
he threw the inkstand at the devil, the ink made a tremen- 
dous splash upon the wall, but there is no trace of it now : 
the relic collectors have scraped the wall away down to 
the bare stones. 

“At the last moment at Eisenach I could not resist 
rushing out to sketch ‘ Conrad Cotta’s House,’ where you 
have so often described how Ursula Cotta first found the 
little Martin Luther singing hymns. 

“ The heat here at Erfurth is so great that I have l)een 
in a state of perpetual dissolution. It is a dull town with 
a great cathedral, and another church raised high above 
the marketrplace and approached by long flights of steps. 
The Waisenhaus is an orphan institution occupying the 
Augustinian convent where Luther lived as a monk. All 
there is the same as in his time — the floors he used to 
sweep, the doors he had to open, and the courtyard filled 
with flowers and surrounded by wooden galleries. A pas- 

^ An old monastic farm on the Levels, between Hailsham and 
Eastbourne. The internal interest of the Wartburg has long since- 
been ''restored^' away, and its rooms blaze with gilding and colour. 
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liiitMl with |)ic(ur(*s from llu‘ I)an(*(‘ of Dt^ath l<‘a(ls to 
tin* cflls. l^utliri‘\s cell is a, tiiiy cha-inlxa* with a window 
full of o(‘taL»'niial ! 4 ’lass, and walls novercal with toxts: tw'o 
sidi‘s W(‘rr wi‘itt(‘n hy hinisclf. ddio furnituro is tho saiur, 
and cvtni th(‘ inkstand iVoin whic.h 1 had to writii iny nannx 
whiii* tln‘ woman who showed me th(‘ place numt.ioned 
that th(‘ }K‘ns were not the saints for Liitlu‘ds ptnis W(‘rtj 
worn out loni*’ a^o I d'hiu'e is a portrait hy ('ranaeh and 
writiii;;’ of th(‘ three fritmds, Lutlun*, I dn^’tudiat^'tns and 
Ahdanethon. 

“A. eann(»t sj)t*ak a word of (h*rinan, and inwtu’ knows 
what to do on tho siinph'st occasion, loses {‘verythinL»’, 
is alwa\s latt‘ for the train, cannot pack his thino’s up, 
will not learn tin* luoinws and litis hd't every nee(‘ssary 
of life at home and hrouoht th(‘ most prt‘posterous thiii'^’s 
with him." 


I irt'Silrti. J n! if II. \V<- Imvt* seen a nuinlu'r of places 
on the way ht*re. In the old ealluMlral of Naumhouri*’ is a 
tint* (’rttntu'h picture (»f Si. Idi/.ahtMh, with tlu* Warthtuii’p’ 
;d>o\e her hetul and the Maidouriif tdiureh tit htu* itad. In 
tin* eathetiral of Mei’sehouri;’ is a most (*\t raortlinary pie- 
tun* of th<‘ ICh'etoral hiinily <»f S;ixt‘-i\I<‘rst'houro ree(*i\ ini.!f 
tin* dead (‘hrist and ht‘tu'int( him to tin* sepulehrt*. d'ht* 
fttmil\ heeame extinct in 17‘hs, anti tlxw tdl lit* in the crypt 
undt*!’ tilt* church in tht* tn'der in which the\ livt‘d, in 
etdrius etivered with \ernulit»n ami i»;old, tin* little children 
in front timl the ip'tiwn pt‘t»ph‘ hehind. Ahovt*, is the lonih 
of the Iduperor Kudolph of Swtdati, and in tin* sticristy 
tlnw put into my litimi :i thim*’ which I thoui»'ht wa,s a 
hand carved in o;d\, hut found it wtis his own real hand, 
mit off in Ittsol 

''^I)restlen annouiH’es itstdf hy four hlaek hnikiiio doint'S 
and towers aho\e lla* llat hori/.on ami tlii‘n hy tie* mttny 
tirelies of tile loH^' IClhe hrhlt,n‘. It is very like ti litt,le»— - 
a, verv litth* Paris; the stum* rows of ttdl whitr houst's 
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with green shutters : the same orange and lime trees filling 
the air with their sweetness : only the river is different, so 
gigantic and so bright. A broad flight of steps took us to 
the stately Bruhl terrace above the river — golden in the 
sunset. At the end an odd-looking building with a dome 
turned out to be a Jewish synagogue, and we went in. 
One old Jew in his hat dropped in after another, till at 
last one of them put on a white muslin shawl, and going 
up to a desk where the altar should be, began bobbing his 
head up and down and quacking like a duck. Then an- 
other in a corner, standing with his face close to the wall, 
quacked also at intervals, and then all the rest chimed in, 
till it was exactly like a farmyard. But no words can say 
how ridiculous it eventually became, when they all burst 
out into choruses which sounded like ‘ Cack a lack-lack- 
lack. Oh Jeremiah! Jeremiah! Oh Noah’s ark, Noah’s 
ark! Cack a lack-lack-lack, lack, lack: loo, loo, loo.’ All 
the little black Wellington boots stamping on the floor 
together, and all the long white beards bobbing up and 
down, and giving an audible thump on the table at every 
bob. . . . And not the least absurd part was that they 
seemed to think our presence a compliment, at least they 
all bowed when we went out.” 

^'‘Schona on JElbe^ July 16. We left Dresden by the 
steamer — the last view of the town very striking, with 
the broad flood of the Elbe sweeping through a line of 
palaces. At Pirna we left the boat, and a long walk 
through hot flelds brought us to the entrance of the Otto- 
walder Griind. A flight of steps leads into a chasm, with 
high rocks towering all round and the most brilliant and 
varied greens beneath. In one place the narrow path is 
crossed by a natural arch ; then it winds up again through 
masses of forest and deep rocky glens, till it emerges on 
the top of the Bastei. 

‘‘I was disappointed with the Bastei, which is like a 
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scene on the Wye rather exaggerated. You look over a 
precipice of seven himcbed feet, and see all around rocks 
equally high shooting straight up skywards in every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable form — pillars, pyramids, cones; 
and up all of them fir-trees cling and scramble, and bright 
tufts of bilberries hang where no human hand can ever 
gather their fruit. There are bridges between some of the 
rocks, and they support fragments of castles of the robbers 
who used to infest the Elbe, and beyond the river, all the 
distant hills rise in columnar masses of equal irregularity. 
After dining at the little inn, we walked on to Konigstein, 
a fortress which has never been taken, large enough to 
hold the whole population of Dresden. Here a tremendous 
thunderstorm rolled with grand effect around the moun- 
tain. There is a terrible parapet overhanging the preci- 
pice, where a page fell asleep, and was awakened by one of 
the Electors firing a pistol close to his ear to break liim of 
the habit. A long path through bilberry thickets brought 
us to the station, and we took the train to Schandau, where 
we slept, very glad to go to bed at ten, having been on 
foot since 4 a. m. 

“ This morning we took a carriage for the first eight 
miles up the valley of the Raven’s Crag, and walked on to 
the Kuhl-stuhl. In the very top of the hill the rock has 
made a huge natural arch, which leads to an otherwise 
inaccessible platform overhanging the valleys. The peas- 
ants drove their cattle here for protection in the Thirty 
Years’ War, whence the name of Kuhl-stuhl, and hither 
the Bohemian Protestants fled for refuge. There is a 
natural slit in the rock, with a staircase to an upper plat- 
form, which was the refuge of the women, but only a thin 
woman could reach this place of safety. 

“ Forest again, ever deeper and darker — and no human 
life but a few women gathering faggots with bare arms and 
legs, till we- reached the Jagd-Haus on the promontory of 
the Lesser Winterberg, where Schiller’s name is cut, with 
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others, in the mossy stone. Forest and bilberries again to 
the hotel on the Greater Winterberg, where we dined 
on mountain florellen and strawberries and cranberries. 
Forest, ever the same, to the Prebischthor, a natural arch 
projecting over an abyss, splendid in light and shadow, 
and altogether the finest scene in the Saxon Switzerland 
. . . then a descent to Sehona. We found it easy to 
accomplish in a day and a half that for which Murray allots 
four days.” 

Prague, July 17. All through the night we travelled 
in a railway carriage with twenty-two windows and eighty 
inmates. Dawn broke on a flat country near the Moldau. 
At last a hne of white wall crowned a distant hill. Then, 
while an Austrian official was collecting passports, railway 
and river ahke made a turn, and a chain of towers, domes, 
and minarets appeared above the waving cornfields, one 
larger than the others— the citadel of Prague! 

“What a poem the town is! — the old square of the 
Grosse Ring, where the beautiful delicately-sculptured 
Rathhaus and church look down upon a red marble foun- 
tain, ever surrounded by women with pitchers, in tall 
white caps : the streets of Bohemian palaces, with gigantic 
stone figures guarding the doors : the bridge, with statues 
of saints bending inwards from every pier, and the huge 
Hradschin palace on the hill beyond, with the cathedral in 
its midst : the gloomy precipice from which the Amazonian 
Queen Libessa hurled down her lovers one by one as she 
got tired of them : the glorious view from the terrace of 
the Hradschin, recalling pictures of the view from the 
Pincio at Rome: the wonderful tombs of the Bohemian 
kings, and the silver chandeliers and red lights before the 
shrine of St. John Hepomuck in the cathedral.” 

“ July 18. On Sunday afternoon we were at the Jewish 
synagogue, the oldest building here — older than Prague 
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tself, and now only used on the Day of Atonement and 
ither great occasions. It is quite in the midst of the Jew’s 
[uarter, which is entirely giyen up to them, and inside.it 
3 black with age, its gothic pillars looming out of a coat- 
ng of soot and smoke, never allowed to be cleared away, 
rhe centre was spread with draperies of cloth of gold and 
ilver. On the platform within them was the chief Rabbi, 

. venerable man with a white beard which swept over 
ds brown robe as far as his waist. ‘He is wonderfully 
earned,’ whispered my neighbour to me. ‘ He understands 
very language in the whole world, and as for English he 
peaks it as well as an Englishman.’ At last there was a 
aistle in the crowd, and a young woman made her way 
hrough, enveloped in a very curious ancient hood of 
worked gold, and several very smart ladies crowded up 
iter her: we followed. Then the priest shouted in 
lebrew so that the little building rang again, and the 
labbi took a little silver cup of oil and — I think — 
nointed the lady, and a service followed in which all the 
)eople responded electrically as if a bell were struck ; but 
t was not till we came out that I found the lady in the 
[‘olden hood had been — married. 

“We went afterwards to the Jewish burial-ground — a 
v'ide rambling expanse in the heart of the town, literally 
rammed with tombstones, falling one over the other, and, 
)etween them, old gnarled elder-trees growing fantastically, 
rhe cemetery has been twice” emptied ! — and filled again. 
3n one of the graves a young Jewess was lying, evidently 
^ery ill. ‘ You see,’ said the old woman who let us into 
he cemetery, ‘ that the Rabbi who is buried there was so 
food when he was alive, that when all the other people 
vere rooted up, they left him and his wife alone ; and his 
food works live on so much, that sick persons are often 
nought here to lie upon his grave, in the hope of their 
)eing cm'ed.’ 

“ One of a knot of palaces in the Kle insite was Wallen- 
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stein's. Here, one room is hung with artificial stalactites : 
in another are portraits of Wallenstein and his second wife, 
and the charger which was shot under him at Llitzen, 
stuffed — but only the body remains of the original horse, 
the head and legs have been eaten up by moths and 
renewed! The garden is charming, with an aviary of 
peacocks. 

“ A. has been twice threatened with arrest for persisting 
in wearing a wide-awake in the streets, for at present it is 
a revolutionary emblem ! At first he insisted on putting 
it on again, but the second attack has been too much for 
his fortitude. Just now I was roused by his shrieks, and 
reached his room just in time to see a large black sheep 
emerge from under his bed! — it had walked in from 
the market by the open galleries and had taken refuge 
there.” 

Bamlerg^ July 23. We came here by Dresden and 
Saxe-Altenberg, with its charming old castle. Near Hof 
the engine burst, doing us no harm, but keeping us for 
hours sitting on the grassy railway bank till another engine 
arrived, so that we did not get here till 3 A. M. The 
cathedral is glorious. Only imagine my having found 
Baron and Baroness von Usedom in the hotel, and the next 
morning Lady Malcolm and her two daughters arrived — 
most kind, most amusing — and Madame von Usedom 
most extraordinary. She received me with ‘ You ’re won- 
derfully like your sister, and she is very beautiful,’ so 
that ’s a compliment ! ” 

July 28. We have had another vision of loveliness at 
Nuremberg. One became quite weary of saying, ‘Oh! 
how beautiful ! how beautiful ! ’ But no letter can give 
an idea of what Nuremberg is — ‘The German Venice’ 
Madame d'Usedom called it. And Albert Dtirer is a part 
of the place : whenever I see his woodcuts again at the 
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Rectory, they will bring back the town to me — where his 
hoirse is, and his pictures, his statue, and most of all his 
grave, in a cemetery full of hollyhocks and lilies.” 

W e came home by Augsburg, Ulm, and Heidelberg, 
and then through France via Chalons and Rheims. 
In thinking of present expenses (1895), I often 
marvel at the cheapness of the long tour we had 
made. We had seen the greater part of Germany 
and much of France, had travelled for six weeks, and 
travelled in comfort, and, including journeys to and 
from the coast of England, we ccnild each have spent 
only £25, for we had no more to spend. I joined 
my mother at Ashburton Vicarage, near Dartmoor, 
whence we saw “Wistman’s Wood ” — that wonder- 
ful stunted grove of immemorial oak-trees in the 
midst of the moors. On our way home we went to 
stay with Miss Boyle ^ at Portishead. It was my 
mother’s first sight of her, and she was much struck 
by that extraordinary person, for whom at that time 
I had an almost passionate devotion, and who had 
unfortunately just become notorious through her 
appearance — being subpoenaed on the wrong side — 
at the trial of the false Sir Hugh Smith, the claimant 
of Ashton Court. This trial created a tremendous 
excitement at the time, and the decision was nearly 
given in favour of the claimant. His wife, a daughter 
of De Wint the artist, had already ordered the car- 
riage in which she was to make a triumphal entry, 
when the cause suddenly collapsed through the evi- 
dence of a jeweller who had been employed to forge 
a brooch upon which much of importance depended. 

1 See p. 220. 
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Tlie Bislioji of St. David's, Tliirhvall, was slayintr 
at llio lu‘(*tory wlitai I was at lioino. Kxrfl!riit a> ht* 
was^ I was liorrildy afraid of him, for a niorr rrjHd- 
lant, frtav.iii^u; maniua' than his I nt‘\'i‘r saw. 1 liatod 
tlii‘ iieotory now nion* than over, hut was luori* than 
ever dcwotod to Lime. What a \ision f have imu of 
its ([uiidudt* in thost* hot sumima* day>, only the wind 
whisperiiiLi' in the old ahele-trtM*> and ripiLmy’ tin* 
Avav(‘s upon th(‘ {lool, and of the tVe-h morning >moll 
of the pitd\S and I'oses and sywinira, hnwril down Iw 
th{‘ lH*avy d(*w. Our intensely {|uiet life wouh! ha\e 
suit{*d few ymui'i’ itien, Imt when my «iear imaher was 
wcdhand the Ih-etory mu too a;j;Ln’es>i\ e, 1 uasa!way> 
happy. Ka(*h day was a routine. Oalled hy oiir fat 
dohu at S(‘ven, wditm Fausty’s Idaek uom- wa> poked 
in my fact*, 1 w‘<d<e to sei* tlH‘sun .’-hittiiej on the little 
pietures on the wall and the old-fashioned ehina orna- 
im-nts, and to hear doi» ('ornford whettinw his sr\llie 
tm tht‘ lawn umhsr tin* wdnd«nvs. i was tlownslairs 
htdore my mother appeared in her lilac* tlress to break- 
fast, and prayers, d'lien we walked on the terrare. 

I read “ first aloud tt» Inu’, then to mysidf then 

went wdth hm* round the held and to the yirfs seliouh 

At mns w'as dinner; at half-past two we drove out 

Famsfy with us. Then my imUher lay on the ^da 
and I reach them eame our tcsa-siipper, ami I n%'id 
aloud a.uaiii. ami ihhiIht haiiir Micli old Muiigs as 
“ I lolifiilindiau'' “ huni I'lliit’s I)aiij.''lttiT.‘' “ Atild 
Ivuliiu (Jray," nr the Russian “ Rojalit**.” 'rin'ii aftfr 
prayur.s I licliu'il her upstairs, and. at ht-r litflu rttiind 
taldc, she %v(ndd say a little short prayer witli or for 
me out of her own heart, and I eame down tu writi' 
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till t]ic‘ iiirlanclioly sound of the iniee in th(‘ vviiinseot 
(lrovt‘ nH‘ (o IkmI also. On my rc^airn to Oxfoi’d in 
O(‘tol)i‘i\ I i)u!)Iislu‘d in ""The Pmmy IN)st'’ my lirst 
Th(‘ Oood La,nd,i»*ra.vin(‘/’ al)ont Klizalxdh 
of Thurin^u;ia — (juite as important to m(‘ tlum a.s th(‘ 
puhlieation of on(‘ of my lar‘;'(‘ l)ooks is now— a.nd 1 
ohlain(‘d tmi shillin^u;s for it. wit h grt^at. prid(‘ ! 1 had 

nm(‘h ph‘asun* in a visit- from Art.hur Staidc^y this 
ttnan, and Mr. Joua^tt. — "" t h<^ ^in'a.t. IhiHiol tutor” — 
eonfinued his kindn(‘ss and his voluntary h‘Ssons to 
me, tli^aij^'h 1 must ofttm son^Iy ha.v(‘ t.ri(Ml his pat.i(‘n(U‘. 
1 was, no douht, a. t<‘rrihh‘ litth‘ pi*i;j,\ a=nd 1 ha.v(‘ just, 
found, amon u’st old l(‘tt<M*s, a V(*ry kind on<‘ fi‘om him, 
writhm in lh(‘ va(‘atiom uivu,’in;ii,‘ m(‘ to mak(‘ an (‘fh)rt. 
t{» <'onqu(U’ "" my e()ne{‘it, which was not- vanit.y, hut. 
a (‘onstant- rc*st h*ssnt‘ss about- mys(‘lf.” ^ tIow(‘t.t. was — 
tiresome pmiiaps, in some ways, hut- — otie (»f the 
most unsidlish persons I ha.vi‘ (‘V(‘r known. By his 
own life, as in his smanons, In* eonslantly ineuleat.<‘d 
disint(‘n‘stedness, sympathy, and tin* lov(‘ of (!oil. 
I'he Christian doi^trines of lln^ ln<‘m'nafiom BesunaMv 
tion, &e.. In* utterly igaional, out- of tin* pitlpit- us in 
it, and I heli(*ve Arthur Stanl(*y t(uil(* a,i'i*eed with 
him in his heart, though In* had not ((uit<‘ ""tin* (‘our** 
ap* of his ijpinitms.” 

"" Iteadin*^ men” used to (‘onyo-at ulat(* nn* upon my 
intimacy with Jowetf, litth* knowin^u* of how admoni- 

* I witH altrt.i.’fa,h<‘r a <liHa{*|M»intiiu*tn. l<^ FrufVNiMH* »Iuvvt‘U., I <!’h 1 liu! 
g<'t i»n in tiir Iih** in w!u<‘h hi* vviniitnl hm* nei;«a on, au<l in wha! I wan 
ahk* to <!o iij affiT lifo ho haU no intorosi \vha{ov(*r, IIo droppoU ino 
aftor I li*ft Uxiurtl. I whloin aaw him and novor know, 

|M»!'ha|tf4, how ^raloful f I'ojt fnr hin lonj^-'jil^o kindnoHH, I^rofesnor 
litaijainiii *f«»wott liiotl at Hoadloy Ilalhin naniUNhlro, < hSotaT I, IHlKi. 
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lory a iiatui'p wrn* all liis (‘niivt*r>ati« >n< uiili iih*, 
AiUDiiy'si tlia frasliiiicii iif tla* tcian Wii’i* !\\n with 
whuin I hacanu* ^ua’aat fraaids afttaavai'd-. nnc was 
Frcaltaack Forsyth CJrantd whom wo alwa\> oalloii 
''MvyrioA ht‘raust‘ wtuai la* wont to sjnaai tho 
vaoaiion at Athoiis (of all jdaoos in tho \\»»rhi», ia* 
was c'allod fn)m his yonort»>ity K\ri«' ItMi-a " — tho 
lonl of yifts. Tho otlaa* uas a |H'rn!iarl\ ho\!>ii» 
lookina' follow, with a romarkahl\ lifho, yraot-fiil 
liyun\ and a litth* Sky«--t orrioi* Im uhioli in* wa^ 
dovotod. I n‘im*iidM‘r tho shy lonyiny I had to makt^ 
fritaids with him, and my lii>t \i-il a,fh-r diiiiior-.. 
linditig him drinkinii’ oolToo with hi’- iillF doy h\ id- 
sido : it, was i!t»or;jo Shotliold, iii} oon>iaiif fri«,*iid 
afinnwards ha' vory many \f‘ars. 


7 'o MV Motiu u. 

"" rnifi'rsiiif Xtu\ IH, Israt did- niorim,]*^ I was 

askod !(> hroaklast with tho Maslois wh*»sr ouiiilr'oii> jla- 
oidity is such that ho h>nks as if innnoil, loaiir.idioiiniL 
and rofonn onnhl nt'vor appmaoh Idin. !!«' lorrjvrd y, 
kindly hut vory snlonnily, with an fdil Mis^ Fliiifiptro in a 
rioli satin ^awvn Ijv his sido. ddioro was an awful pan.’-r at 
first, wliih* wo stuiM’i in a mw, and tho .Mastor ain! Ins ..^isioi’ 
addrosHocl an (disorvatiun in turn to oaohid' us, niwtu' iniin-r 
<ait cd’ tho ro|,pd,ar lino. At hroakfast I tlioiiidit tlioy 
lalkt*d ],d<*aHa.ntly, though tho othors proniiiiiirril it * .rrrn 
tla!.’ Whoii ho isumidorotl wo had slayod ioiiif oiioii|_dn. 
tin* •Mastoi'’^* pnllod out his watoh niiA said, it in 

^ Of Korlrs (»roii(, lasir Ffirfar, 

It \vi»ul«! Uo iiit|Mwml4o tu a irioro *1*1 giMitl#*-. 

man than Dr. Plumptro. IhouKdi ho w’ii«iiflon lunj^dHsi iit. Wlii-ii ho 
was hi«|uiring into any fault, ho would willi, ** Stm pmy tub* 

(!aro what y<',m say, ln*rauHo whatovrr you miy I jiliall lirliovr/' If»* 
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Lis haii<L '• C L H )( LI )vt*, Mr. ( \vlu*ii Mi\ (irt‘i»‘S()n l(‘li 
1 h* must up and walk out, and \V(‘ all followiMl. Tla^ 

Masltu's of ('oiloL^fs an* nadly alinosi noiuuit hut liav(‘ 
an absurd idoa of their own dii>*nitv. ddu* Ib’o\'os( of ()r!(‘l 
the (Uher (lav wrote '•d'lie Provost of Oritd ^ })res(‘nts his 
eoinpliiueuts to tla* I)(*an of ( ’lirist. ( 'liur(du“ and wisli(‘s to 
know what tiin(‘ the i‘\ainination will and in answer 

was snuhh(*d by " A hexauder the (ireat. pr(‘S(uits his eoni” 
pliiiKUits to Alexander thi‘ ( 'oppiu’sinith, and infornrs him 
that ht* knows nothing* ahout it.’ 

br<‘ak i‘asl«‘(l tht‘ other day at Wadhain with a most 
i*xt raordina r\ man ealle(l IL, whose arms and l(‘os all 
stra‘y'4'h‘ awav from his body, and who holds up his hands 
iik(‘ a kamyaroo. His oddities are a ij;’r(‘at amnseimnd to 
his fiaeiids, w ho mw (Ulheless (‘stetnn him. < )m‘ day a man 
said to him, Mlou dn yon do, IL?’ and he answeret!, 
M^tuite wmlL thank yon,’ ImaLfim' tla^ man’s astoiiishimnit 
at reeeixin;.'' next day a note— M)(‘ar Sir, I am sorrv to 
tell \oti that I have Ixam atdinif a (l('e(‘ptiv(‘ part. W'lum 
I told \<in vesttU’day that I wais (piit(‘ well, I had rtadly a 
headache: this has luam upon my eonseiema^ (wan* simaa' 
dda* man was ('Xlr<‘mely amustal, and showaal the letter to 
a friend, wlio, know iny^ lids frailti(‘s, said to him, < Hi 
li., luwv ('ould you art so wronit'l V as to rail Mr. iJnrtou 
"M)earSir"« - thereby tj^i\ in*t‘ bim the impn'ssion that you 
liked him, w hen V(ni know that yon dislik(‘ him ex t rium'ly ? ’ 
So poor li. was sadly distr(‘ss(*d, and a bwv days lattu’ A!r. 
ihirlon ineeived tin* follow ini^^ ; ~ Ibirton, I am sorry to 
troiilile \ou ao'ain, hut I have been shown that, umhu* tin* 
mask of friendship, I hav(‘ Ikmui for tin* S(‘eond tinn* disadv- 
ino von: by ('ullin^^ yon dixir sir, I may bavt* Imi you to 


had ua old faH!d«a{<*(l vriieratioii hn* rank, junl let> Lord I'4nnnni olt 
liniurr.H two davH in the week that In* mii;ht hunt it wais ho 
suitahle ** 


* Dr, IlawkinH. 


D«’an tiuisford. 
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sujiposi* I likiMl \(>u, \Nliifh I HiH, and iirifi* ran do. 

f am, fhirtuii, yours !''' 

Tim wiuttu* nf iSdd was a \'»‘ry -ad I iTiiud 

luy ilrrirt‘st inotlKU* \<‘i*y frtTli* aH<l H a and it 
was a miistant ‘i’riuf tu iim t«> > 01 - iho [talioni, unni 
look uf illiu‘ss in Imr fnrrhrail a- -la* Irani dark in lirr 
{‘hair. Sht* \v<Md<l o{*(ai[>\ lau'-tdf, liMuawrr, a- imiial 
in riittiny <»nt <'h>l!n‘> h»r tin* [hhu*. >a \ in:/ lhaf In-r 
own snrh‘rin/s fnun iln* r<»hl huTailr In-r tmf tr\!ii/ 
tt) |)rn\a*nt tlmirs. 1 M-an-rly r\rr \rn!iirt*d !«♦ lra\r 
ln*r for a nnuntml as hm/ as ut* >!a\rd al Inuiir, 
always iiua‘nlin/ am {'X{‘ns{* tn walk l^diiin! Ihm' \UnMi” 
nvnr sln‘ \V(‘nl upstairs, fur frar sin* slimild >nd«lfai!\ 
lall. On tin* liUtli of UnminlH*!*. tin* Siaidr\> iHimr 
ahs<‘tn at Oan!{*rlmry. w** w«‘ui up n» ilnar iinp!\ 
hoUM‘ in O !’t hs\'i‘nur Ori^sr^Uit. Ifrrr ilm uin!i*r\vas 
iHU{*h prnfnraldi* that al Liuna and nu iln* wlndn 
niy inotln*!* snOVn^tl Inss; lai! my hlT was ihal uf a 
c'tmstanl si(‘k-nurs{% x'an'rly iw**!* aua\' frons hrr. 
Wlmn I was, I yvimrally wml in tin* diisk tu t!m 
Nati{Uial f la I Ir ry ■■■— t { H t !a|{* to sn* fjir piri Iiiii f 

liki'd !{> wainirr alHUif in tin* alnn.»-l ♦'iu|n\ 
and If) f{*rl that tinw wrr»* liirriaainl kuMwiim un uiif* 
in liUiidon mystdk to makr ima/inary !ii^!uiT*s alioiif. 
tin* oim or tw«i fiyuirf*-* wiiirli siill lin/rn-d. lindifi!,* 
tin* sanm {nld rnfitp* a.s my.Mdf l‘rMHi tin* fiiririiiil 
cd fin* town. In maflin/ my jiitirnal «d' ild^ wiiifrr, 1 
t‘an rnrall tin* {lays ut iinmisi* an/uish 1 w«iif ikruiijh, 
s{*t*iiiy Indurv iim, as I tlnan/Iit, ilm n^alisat if m nf Ilr, 
Ohapmaids viTdi*'! that siiftimin./ of tin- liraiii liai! 
d{*rniit{*Iy M*t in tor my tlnan*st niuihiT. As lim \t*;rr 
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rlosrd iii uionni, I l<H)k(*(l forward with t(‘rror to what, 
tlu* utvxt. would brill, !i‘, to tlu* probabilii y of uotlia.viiig 
allot !u‘r yoar to surroujid luu- with iny !ovt% to ward 
off o\ory sorrow. Whilst, lonsi'ioiis tih’it iny cluirao- 
ttu' had cortainly oxpaiidi‘d uiidia* t.ho, liapimu' lifci I. 
had Ik'ou h*adiirii; at t)xfor(h and tha.t. iut.(‘r(\st.s of 
luy fricuitls tlitu'o had l)(‘(*oni(‘ as noar my lii^art. a.s my 
owm I i’oalis(‘d that all I <'onld h(‘ and do for my own 
mothi‘rwas no mor(‘ duty, it was tin* out pourinji,’ of 
my wht)h‘ soul; for 1 did not (‘nt.in'ta.in a.n ano(‘l 
Hiirtnuira^. At tilt* Now Voar my niotli(‘r\s a.t.t.a,<*.ks 
in('rc*ast‘d ; ofton sho was unal>l(‘ to so(‘ and l)i‘(\*iim‘ 
almost unnonsi'ious. V(‘t. by th(‘ 21st. of January slut 
hail rallinrl so muoh that T was abl(‘ to roturn in 
tol(*rablo oointort' to ()xlord. 


7o MV Mt»on u. 

rninruitif .Ao/. 22 . iHol. My <l(‘art‘s(. inotlun* 

will oftiui havt‘ tlioUL^’ht of laa* rhild in ins roIlcL’l’i^ hoiiH*: 
and hotr nftm havr I tlioiia’ht of niy own niotli(‘r, and 
loui^od to 1 h* by h(*r in wah-li an<l tak<‘ rart‘ (d’ hor still. I 
fool tin* l>lank on tho stairoaso, now my hand has nothin^* 
\i> <Io in holpiiyi,^ you. It is a <*(mifori that you havi* plonty 
of niusos to talo' oat*o of you; hut tlu‘ i^'riait ooinfort of all 
is that you now iiij lonpu’ //vo/Z na*. 

"M liavo now mnins mov in tla' ‘ Nmv I >ui!dini»'s.'’ Tla'y 
art* iitd vory Iaro<% hut tho sittinuf-room has I la* oharni (»f a. 
Inaiutifid ihii>\ window ovorhan^'in^’ tlio Ilii^di Stroid. with 
a (*ushioiuM! soat all rouml and a small writ in*^«tahli* in the 
inidillo: and tho viow’ is d{di,i(htful2’ 

I think it was flnriii.u’ th(‘ Hast or va.<’a1ion of this 
ytxir that a day of national humiliation was appoint.ial 

Via.. I. — 
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nil lll«‘ nutbrrak ni tin* (’rilimali War. Sn\(*i'r!\' 
was thi* fa>t-«la v ml ai 1 1 in->niiM!!ct‘aux. 

At lania wn iiad tu i-at iail kr«*a«L and Imi* 

diiiii(*r sniia* linilnd >ra“kal«‘. a \ <‘'j*aai dr w ijitdi I lia\(* 
i*\nr sin(‘(‘ as>nidalml with that innr: and 1 lia\r a 
ranminhranrr uf tla* >r!a< m aii ir farr of oiir 
hulhaa John CJidnian, wlnai u** wri'r ii-hnivd intn ihr 
diuin^u’-rtxnn, with llw tahlr laid oin a- n-iiah aiak 
Avlnai thn ct^Na-rs \o*rr takiai off, onl\ ih.il amount 
nl food was displavod. In lhror\ Ann! Iv-liirr ua> 
always uryiny' tin* dut\ not onl\ of a -aintly, hut of 
an asnutic lif«‘. and ii ua> not hor fault lhaf iho only 
<‘(*11 wh(‘r<* she could Ina’-clf raiay tan in iti’artirr her 
aiisl<‘r<‘ vh^\\‘> was an oranuo-o-ruftMl lihraiy lim'd 
with rari‘ folios nr jir<'ci<»U'‘ \\*»rk- of arF 

ddiis, the si'cttud Near of in\ n\to|'d lift', ua> \rr\ 
<aijoyahh*. NAt intfaidimj. to i’‘‘at| for htm*»!ir>, ior 
whicli I ha<l no amhilit»tt ia^ in\ jntnhor, nnlik(‘ 
many pa!‘nnts, wtadd Itasc had mt |th'a>uro uhaio\rr 
in my (ditaininy them, hut, ‘>n tin* ctaifrari. utttdd 
hav<* r<*yard<*d lluin as a nm'-t mah’draldt' ** -iiaro P 
I ha<! pk'uty «tf tiim* f«tr ttthm' ihimjm, aiai p!ir>ucd 
those* studies of Kivnedn Italiam in>ttuy, ami Andm- 
which have been far mt»re rcadv uonu! t»» im* 
than any aimtun! <d* Latin aii‘i Lreek. M\ de\tnioii 
toCh*«u'y(‘ ShelTadd sh‘»\\ed it.^elt, aiuttiiiu^! ttiher wa\>, 
in writino' a story ev<'ry week, which wa- preamfed 
to him on Sunday. Man\ of tht'-i* ;aorie>, fhoiiyli ] 
form*! iluam mu>t, I now he!ir\i% ha\»‘ hern rather 
int(‘n*stino\ Latly Shellitdd u>ed to kei'p ilieim ami, 
as. tlnw'al! ref<'rred to thin^i'-- an<i people 1011*/ past. 
Leorm* and I iis(*d to make scheme> of piihiisliiii '4 
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hem some day in a black cover adorned with a 
vhite skull and cross-bones, under the title of “ Dead 
)ust,” — an idea which, I am thankful to say, was 
lever carried out. With Troutbeck and Duckworth 
. used to attend and make copious notes of the 
ectures of Professor Philips on Geology, which 
ometimes assumed a peripatetic form 


Vo MY Mother. 

“ Oxford^ June 9, 1854. At lialf-past ten yesterday, 
Croutbeck, Duckworth, Bowden, and I, met tlie Professor 
md twenty-eight fellow-geologists at the station. The 
^rofessor was dressed in a queer old brown suit, and we 
Yere all armed with hammers, and baskets to carry provis- 
ons and bring back fossils. We took the train to Hand- 
)ro’, on the outskirts of Blenheim Park, and no sooner 
aiived there than the Professor, followed by his whole 
ecture, rushed up the railway bank, where he delivered a 
hrilling discourse on terrebratulm^ which are found in that 
)lace, and for which we all grubbed successfully immedi- 
ately afterwards. And in that extraordinary manner we 
)erambulated the country all day — getting on a few 
rards, and then stopping to hear a lecture on some stone 
he Professor had spied in the hedge, or which one of 
he party had picked up in the road. Greatly did we as- 
onish the villages we passed through. ‘ What Ids you all 
ome prof essionising about, zur ? ’ said one old man to me. 

had luncheon in the remains of a Roman villa with 
nosaics. 

‘‘In the evening we Avent to the Professor’s ‘Soiree.’ 
lere I found it much more amusing to listen to his sister’s 
liscourse about ‘ poor dear Buckland — my friends Whewell 
ind Sedgwick — my dear friend Faraday — my very cele- 
)rated uncle, and my also celebrated brother,’ than to attend 
io the Professor himself, who was exhibiting photographs 
)f the scenery and geology of the moon.” 
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Amongst the remarkable persons whom I fre- 
quently saw in my earlier Oxford life was the 

venerable Dr. (Martin Joseph) Routh, President of 
Magdalen, born 1755, who died in 1854, in his 

hundredth year. He would describe his mother as 

having known a lady who had met Charles II. walk- 
ing round the parks at Oxford with his dogs. He 
had himself seen Dr. Johnson “scrambling up the 
steps of University.” In him I myself saw a man 
of the t 3 q)e of Dr. Johnson, and of much the same 
dress, and even ponderous manner of speaking. I 
remember Goldwin Smith once asking him how he 
did, and his replying, “I am suffering, sir, from a 
catarrhal cold, which, however, sir, I take to be a 
kind provision of Nature to relieve the peccant 
humours of the system.” His recollections of old 
Oxford extended naturally over the most immense 
period. Sir George Dasent has told me that the 
President once asked him, “ Did you ever hear, sir, of 
Gownsman’s Gallows V — “ No, Mr. President.” — 
“ What, sir, do you tell me, sir, that you never heard 
of Gownsman’s Gallows ? Why, I tell you, sir, that 
I have seen two undergraduates hanged on Gowns- 
man’s Gallows in Holywell — hanged, sir, for highway 
robbery.” 

A few years before the President’s death, when he 
was at Ewelme, his living in the country, his butler 
became insane and had to be sent away. When he 
was leaving, he begged to see the President once 
more, “ to ask his blessing,” as he said. The Presi- 
dent received him in the garden, where the man, 
stooping as if to kiss his hand, bit it — bit a piece 
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out of it. How (lid you feed, Mr. President/’ said 
Sir ( 1. Dascait aftcaavai'ds, wlien the man Irit your 
hand?” ‘•‘•Why, at lirst, sir,” said tlie IVesidcuit, 
"••I iVlt eonsid(U’ai)Iy alariH(*d ; for i was una.war(a sir, 
what^ proportion of human virus mii»iit hav(‘ Ix/en 
eonununicated hy th(‘ l)it(‘ ; hut in th(‘ int<a‘val of 
r(‘a(‘hin;j,’ ih(‘ hous(\ 1 was (tonvine.cMl tlia.t tin* pro- 
poidion of virus must, ha.V(‘ l)(‘{‘n viaw small ind(M‘d : 
th(Ui I was at> r(‘st, hut, sir, I ha.d lh(‘ hii(‘ (\‘iut(‘ris(Ml.” 
It, was oft(‘n ohs(‘rv(‘(l of Dr. Kouili tha,!, h(‘ n(‘V(‘r 
a.p|)(‘ar(‘(l on any occasion without, his (%a,nonica.Is, 
which h(‘ W(»r(‘ constantly. Soin(‘ ill--dis|)os(Ml mnha*- 
<l’radual(‘S formed a plan which should for(U‘ him to 
hr(‘ak this hahit, and .uoin^e; und(‘r his window a-t, 
midni.u'ht, tlnw shouted hdr(‘.” Ph(‘ Pr(‘sid(*nt- ap- 
p(‘ared hy///ov//V//c/// and in iln^ most t.(‘rrihl(‘ stale of 
alarm, hut in full caiamicals. 

It- was only h)rty-(‘i;i'ht hours h(dor(‘ Di*. iJont-h 
di(‘d that his j>ow(‘rs la^ii'an to fail. Ih* ord(u*(‘d 
his s(*rwuits to prepare rooms for a, Mi*. a,nd Mrs, 
HhohmmdidiWV who had (Ham loni»’ since d(‘a.d, 
and tlnm tiny hdt sun* tin* (*nd was conn*. Piny 
trital to mU him upstairs to h(‘d, hut In* struyy:!(*d 
with tin* lmnist(‘rs as with an imau:inary (‘inmiy. 
H(‘ flam spok(‘ of p(*di‘i,’i’(M‘s, and n‘mark<‘d that a, 
Mr. Hdwards was (h’setmded from two nyal famirn^s: 
in* just murmunMl stmn'tding about tin* Ameri('an 
war, and then In* (‘Xpinal. Ih* l(‘lt- his widow V(*ry 
ill prtwid(*d tVua hut the colh‘}i;e |j;a,V(* In*!* a hamdsonn* 
inconn*. 

On n*achin‘i' Inmn* in tin* sinnm(*r of IHo-l, all tin* 
anxieii(‘s of tin* pn'vinus wint(*r aJamt my i!iotln‘r\s 
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liealth. wGre rsnewed.. Sli6 was utterly incapable of 
either any physical or any mental effort, and my 
every minute was occupied in an agony of watchful- 
ness over her. I felt then, as so often since, that the 
only chance of her restoration was from the elasticity 
of foreign air, and then, as so often since, was my 
misery and anxiety increased by the cruel taunts of my 
aunts, who protested that I was only trying to drag 
her away from home, at a sacrifice to her comfort, 
from a most selfish desire for my own amusement. 
However, when a short stay at Southborough and 
Eastbourne seemed rather to increase than cure the 
malady, the absolute decision of her doctor caused the 
talked-of journey to be accomplished, and we set out 
for Switzerland, accompanied by Charlotte Leycester, 
— my mother, as usual, being quite delighted to go 
abroad, and saying, “ I have no doubt as soon as 
I reach Boulogne I shall be quite well,” — a result 
which was very nearly obtained. We lingered first 
at Fontainebleau, with its pompous but then desolate 
chS,teau, and gardens brilliant with blue larkspurs 
and white feverfew — the commonest plants produc- 
ing an effect I have seldom seen elsewhere. A pet 
trout, certainly of enormous age, and having its scales 
covered with a kind of fungus, was alive then, and 
came up for biscuit : it was said to have belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. At Chalons we took the steamer 
down the Saone, and a picture that dwells with me 
through life is that of the glorious effect, as we 
entered Lyons, of the sun suddenly bursting through 
the dark thunderclouds and lighting up every pro- 
jection of roof and window in the tall houses which 
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HiumI thn (|iiav and tin* bri.u;‘lit ll;j,‘urns iKaK^abli. 1 
liav't* oftiai hrrn al Lynns s’ni(tc% hut haAa‘ n(^V(‘r (^aivd 
for it as 1 (lid tlaan wlinn \v(‘ slaycMl Inni^ (Uiongh to 
(aijoy S. Martin d’Aina}', and tin* pii'.tuiM'Sipu^ asianit 
to tin* In)U\‘i('‘r(‘s and nnhl(‘ vi(‘\v rroin. its iciTa,(a‘, and 
to niar\(‘l at tli(‘ \'ast (*nll{‘(*t ion of \'oti\’(‘ olT(‘riirii*s, 
nnninn’ials nf who |irjiy(‘d to th(‘. Virfj;in in 

dany*(‘r and wta’c proli'cttMl l>y Inna \vhil(‘ W(‘ wond(n‘(Ml 
whnrt* tli(‘ nnnnnrials of thos(‘ wdio invok(‘d Inn* 

and whoso prayta’s wor(‘ not answonnl. My inotlnn* 
W(‘nt sti’aiyiit from Lyons to Aix“l(‘s-l>a-ins hy 7’f>/7///7V/a 
hut I linyorod to so(‘ tin* h(‘ant.i(‘s ol* VitnuKa anid 
follow(‘(l hy stis'iinor up tin* RJioik* and Lao, d(‘ 
l>oury’(‘t with iny S(ait!i,u‘ai(‘ fricnnl Waitin' Port.inatid 
Wo found Aix i(‘rrihly In^t, and gMnnn’ally spind. trlu^ 
(‘\'(‘niia! 4 's hy or on tho lakia wIkum* on(‘ day iny 
nKitlnna and I won* in sonn* danjiinia hi'in*^ 

cauy’ht- in a tn‘nH‘ndous hurnn^m, ddnaiot*. a» most, 
woaris(nnt‘ jouriuw* rtniurnr took us from Aix to 
(!(*nova, a ph'UM* for whicdi I oono(*iv(*d lln^ most. 
int(‘nso avorsion, fnun its ln»t. hakiinji; siiualioiR and 
tlH‘ illihoral and prosuinptunus '•^’(‘liyion of its 
inhahitants. Whih* then*, iii a hot(d faoiny: lln^ la-lna 
I was oallod up in tho niiddh* of tin* niy:hl to Lcn'u 
wIh^ was vory alarininy'ly ill, and whih* alionding in 
and Iryiny t(^ oahn Innx was rousisl hy shri(‘ks ol 
in tho strisa, and saw th(‘ opposil(‘ hous(‘ 
hurst into fiann*. Alarni-ludls raiio', (*ni!:in(*s won* 
siinnnonod, wnnvds arrived, and oidy a ohaiojo in lln^ 
wind sa\'(*d us frcun dost rutdifui or llijji'hf^, W(‘ inov(‘d 
afl(*rwards to tin* d(‘S Mtran^icors, a Inaisi* in a. 

* Walt*’!* lirrlu tw, Ith silu <»f th«* lat Vi.Mcouni Fortuian. 
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damp garden near the lake. Here we were seated 
almost alone at the little table-d' hote when we heard 
the most extraordinary hissing and rushing sound, 
like a clock being wound up, and a very little lady 
entered, who seemed to be impelled into the room, 
followed by her husband. On reaching her chair, 
several loud clicks resulted in her being lifted into it 
as by invisible power ! It was Mrs. Archer Clive, the 
then celebrated authoress of “Paul Ferroll,” who had 
no legs, and moved by clock-work. 

While at Geneva, I saw many of its peculiar celeb- 
rities, especially M. Gaussen and M. Merle d’Aubignd, 
the historian of the Reformation, whose real name 
was only Merle, the sequence having been adopted 
from his former residence. He had a very striking 
appearance, his hair being quite grey, but his shaggy 
eyebrows deep black, with a fine forehead and expres- 
sion. Another person we saw was M. Berthollet, 
with an enormous head. It was with difficulty that 
any of these persons could be convinced that our sole 
object in coming to Geneva was not to see a certain 
pasteur, of whom we had never even heard. We 
visited Ferney, which thrives upon the unpleasant 
memory of Voltaire, who had a villa there, in which 
we saw the tomb of — his heart ! The inn has as its 
sign a portrait of him in his French wig. 

We spent a pleasant afternoon at Colonel Tron- 
chin’s lovely villa. He was a most excellent man, 
and one could not help seeing how nobly and unos- 
tentatiously he employed his large fortune for the 
good of others. Yet one could not help seeing also 
how many of his followers put up their religious 
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scruples like an umbrella to ward off whatever was 
not quite to their liking — how “No, I could not 
think of it; it would be against my conscience,” 
became at Geneva, as elsewhere, very liable to be 
said in pure selfishness. 

My mother’s sufferings from the heat led to our 
going from Geneva to Chamounix. On the way we 
slept at St. Martin. As I was drawing there upon 
the bridge, a little girl came to beg, but beggars were 
so common that I paid no attention to her entreaties, 
till her queer expression attracted me, and a boy who 
came up at the same time described her as an “ aban- 
donn^e,” for her father was in prison, her sister dead, 
and her mother had deserted her and gone off to 
Paris. The child, who had scarcely an apology for 
being clothed, verified this in a touching and at the 
same time an elf-like way — grinning and bemoaning 
her sorrows in the same breath. Charlotte Leycester 
gave her four sous, with which she was so enchanted 
that she rushed away, throwing her hands into the 
air and making every demonstration of delight, and 
we thought we should see no more of her. However, 
in going home, we found her under a wall on the 
other side of the bridge, where she showed us with 
rapture the bread she had been able to buy with the 
money which had been given her. An old woman 
standing by told us about her — how wonderfully 
little the child lived on, sleeping from door to door, 
and how extraordinary her spirits still were. It was 
so odd a case, and there was something so interesting 
in the child, that we determined to follow her, and 
see where she really would go to sleep. To our sur- 
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prise, instead of guiding ns through the village, she 
took her way straight up the woods on the mountain- 
side, by a path which she assured us was frequented 
by wolves. It was very dark, and the place she led 
us to was most desolate — some chalets standing by 
themselves in the woods, almost at the foot of the 
mountain ; the glass gone from the windows, which 
were filled up with straw and bits of wood. Mean- 
time we had made out from the child that her name 
was Toinette, daughter of Frangois Bernard, and that 
she once lived in the neighbouring village of Passy, 
where her home had been burnt to the ground, a 
scene which she described with marvellous gesticula- 
tions. She seemed to have conceived the greatest 
affection for Charlotte. When asked if she knew 
that it was wrong to lie and steal, she said, “ Bather 
than steal, I would have my head cut off, like the 
people in the prisons. T pray every day, and my 
prayer shall be always for you, Madame.” 

A great dog flew out of the cottage at us, but 
Toinette drove it away, and called out a woman who 
was standing in the doorway. The woman said she 
knew nothing of Toinette, but that she had implored 
to sleep there about three weeks before, and that she 
had slept there ever since ; and then the child, caress- 
ing her and stroking her cheeks, begged to be allowed 
to do the same again. The woman offered to go with 
us to another house, where the people knew the child 
better. On arriving, we heard the inmates at prayers 
inside, singing a simple litany in responses. After- 
wards they came out to speak to us. They said it 
was but for a very small matter Frangois Bernard 
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was imprisoned, as he had only stolen some bread 
when he was starving, but that, if he came back, he 
could do nothing for Toinette, and as her uncles were 
idiots, there was nobody to take care of her : if we 
wished to do anything for her, we had better speak to 
the Syndic, who lived higher up the mountain; so 
thither we proceeded, with Toinette and all her female 
friends in our train. 

It was a strange walk, by starlight through the 
woods, and a queer companionship of rough Idnd- 
hearted people. Toinette, only seven years old, 
laughed and skipped over the stones, holding Char- 
lotte’s gown, and declaring she would never leave her. 
We had, expected to find the magistrate living in a 
better house than the others, but it was like its 
neighbours — a little brown chalet by the side of a 
torrent. The S3mdic was already in bed, but Ma- 
dame, his wife, speedily got him up, and we held a 
parley with him on the wooden staircase, all the other 
people standing below. He said that there were no 
workhouses, no orphan asylums, and that though it 
was a bad case, the commune had no funds ; school 
did not open till October, and even if Toinette got 
work there was no lodging for her at night. How- 
ever, when Charlotte promised to clothe her, he was 
so much enchanted with the “ grandeur de sa charite,” 
that he said he would consult with the commune 
about Toinette. Meantime, in the morning Charlotte 
bought her some clothes, and settled something for 
her future ; but before we left we saw that she must 
not be too much indulged, as she asked Charlotte, 
who h9,d given her a frock, shoes, and hat, to give 
her also some bonbons and a parasol! 
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We heard of Toinette Bernard for some years after- 
wards, and Charlotte Leycester sent annual remit- 
tances for her; but eventually she absconded, and 
utterly disappeared like a waif. 

On the 1st of August I left my companions at 
Chamounix to make the circuit of Mont Blanc, but 
the weather was horrible, and most of the time the 
mountain-tops were hidden in swirl and mists; the 
paths were watercourses, and the chhlets where I 
slept with my guide, Edouard Carrier, were piercingly 
cold and miserable — especially that of Motets, where 
there was nothing to eat but potatoes ; no furniture 
whatever, nothing but some rotten straw to lie upon; 
no glass and no shutter to the window,, through 
which an icy blast blew all night from the glacier, 
though the air of the filthy room was quite dense 
with fleas. Travelling in these parts is quite differ- 
ent now, but I have a most wretched recollection of 
the long walks in the cold mist, no sound but the cry 
of the marmots — yet one always had a wish to go 
on, not back. 

Delightful was the change as we descended upon 
Courmayeur, with its valleys of chestnut-trees, and 
its noble view of Mont Blanc, and Aosta with its 
Roman ruins. In returning, I was overtaken by a 
tremendous snowstorm at the top of the St. Bernard, 
and detained the whole of a most tedious day in the 
company of the kind priests (monks they are not) and 
their dogs. During this time sixty travellers arrived 
in turn and took refuge. We all dined together, and 
saw the hos23ice and the Morgue, which is a very 
awful sight : the snow has so perfectly embalmed the 
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)odies, that they retain all their features, though 
juite black ; the hair also remains. In one corner 
-vas a woman hugging her baby to her breast as the 
leath silence overtook her. We all went down 
hrough the snow in a regular caravan, and I joined 
ny mother at Villeneuve and went with her to 
llarens. 

Railways make travelling in Switzerland, as else- 
vhere, so easy now, that it is difficult to realise how 
ong and tedious the journey to Visp was when I next 
eft my mother to go to Zermatt. On my way I 
dsited the old mountain-perched cathedral of Sion, 
hen one of the most entirely beautiful and romantic 
hurches in the world, now utterly destroyed by a 
‘ restoration,” from which one might have hoped its 
precipitous situation would have preserved it. I 
valked in one day from Visp to Zermatt, and thence 
nade all the excursions, and always alone. The 
jorner Grat is much the finest view, all the others 
3eiQg only bits of the same. It is a bleak rock, bare 
)f vegetation, far from humanity. Thence you look 
iown, first by a great precipice upon a wilderness of 
glaciers, and beyond, upon a still greater wilderness 
)f mountains all covered with snow. They tell you 
me is Monte Rosa, another the Weiss Horn, and so 
m, but they all look very much alike, except the 
jreat awful Matterhorn, tossing back the clouds from 
ts twisted peak. It is a grand view, but I could 
lever care for it. The snow hides the forms of the 
nountains altogether, and none of them especially 
strike you except the Matterhorn. There is no beauty, 
IS at Chamounix or Courmayeur : all is awful, bleak 
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desolation. In memory I fully echo the sentiment I 
find hi my journal — “I am very glad to have seen 
it, hut if I can help it, nothing shall ever induce me 
to see it again.” 

It was a long walk from the Riffel Berg to Visp 
(34 miles), whence I proceeded to the Baths of Leuk, 
where the immense tanks, in which a crowd of people, 
men, women, and children, lead an every-day life like 
ducks, up to their chins in water, were a most ridicu- 
lous sight. Sometimes you might find a sick and 
solitary old lady sitting alone in the water on a bench 
in the corner, with her hands and feet stretched out 
before her ; but for the most part the patients were 
full of activity, laughter, and conversation. They held 
in the water the sort of society which once charac- 
terised the pump-room at Bath : the old people gos- 
sipped in groups, the young people flirted across their 
Httle tables. Each person possessed a tiny floating 
table, on which he or she placed handkerchief, gloves, 
flowers, smelling-bottle, newspaper, or breakfast. In 
one of the tanks some nuns were devoutly responding 
to a priest who was reciting the litany ; but gener- 
ally all the people were mingled together during their 
eight hours of daily simmering — sallow priests, fat 
young ladies, old men with grey beards, and young 
officers with jaunty little velvet caps stuck on the 
back of their beads. Generally they sate quite still, 
but sometimes there was a commotion as a whole 
family migrated to the other side of the bath, push- 
ing their little tables before them; and sometimes 
introductions took place, and there was a great bow- 
ing and curtseying. The advent of strangers was a 
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nialt(*r of I'Teat and you saw wliolo rows 

of lit\‘uls in (liiTiUHnit. hoa.( 1-dresses all tiniforinly staring 
at tlu‘ n(‘W-(‘oin(U‘ : hut wcui het.ide him if he came 
upon tJi(‘ {‘ausi^ways iH*t.W(Mm tlui tanks with his liat 
on his h(‘ad. 1 had htaai wa-nuMl of l.liis, howevca*, hy 
t he n[ th(‘ omnihns. (,)h ! (jitils orient ! 

<jirils critmt I (pTils cricmt!'’ 

1 l(‘fi Leuk on th(‘ ISth of August i,o cross tlie, 
<!(‘inini Pass, with a hoy (tarrying my kna^psacJc. It 
was ViM’v early morning. Tlu^ (hnnini is a, gra,ss 
mountain with a. perp(‘ndi<‘.ular wall of rook ovtn- 
hanging it, up which tin* narrow paili winds likc^ a 
(‘orkscnuv, without I'ailing or [)a.!*a-p(‘i. — at. l(‘asl. it 
had noni* ilnm — and an appalling pr(‘cjpic.(‘ Ixdow. 
On this path it is most, unnec<*ssa.ry to taki‘ a. falsie 
sti‘p, hut a, false stt*p must h(‘ fatal. It. was aai (‘X(jui- 
sitely ch‘a!‘, hi‘autiful morning, and high up on tlu^ 
mountaiiesidi‘ ii large paity might. h(‘ s(‘(‘n d(‘S(U‘nding 
towards us. I did not s(M‘ them, hut 1 h(di(wa^ t.lie 

hoy did. had just, nsattual tln^ top of t.lu^ gt*assy 

hill amt WiUH* at the foot (d* the* pna*ipic(‘ wlum t.h(‘r(‘ 
was a pndonged shouting. Tla* whoh^ mountain 
stnamal to liavi* hroktm out. into scn^ains, whi(*h 
citmerl from the hills on (wauw side*. I said, Is it, a, 
Imni ? “ Ni‘in, m*in," said tin* hoy with gn^at. 
exciftmieiit, ist t*in IhVrd— (»in Phu'd muss iilan*- 
gefallen st*in.'* Put tlum, in a, monumt., came om^ 
long, hittm\ appalling, ag(mising shri(‘k, whi<‘h eonld 
hi* uttered hif m» fall (d a horse — thiuu* was a, suddmi 
Ih'isli — not iiiijre — (if savirthiwf hedavism tin* light 
and flu* prt*(*ipie(‘, and a crash amid tin* ston(‘S 
and hushins lH‘.side us — and "M)h, ein Menscti •— (‘in 
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Menscli ! ” cried the boy, as he sank fainting on the 
ground. 

Another moment, and a French gentleman rushed 
wildly past, his face white as a sheet, his expression 
fixed in voiceless horror. I eagerly asked what had 
happened (though I knew too well), but he rushed on 
as before. And directly afterwards came a number 
of peasants — guides probably. The two first looked 
bloodless, stricken aghast : it is the only time I ever 
saw a person’s hair stand on end, hut then I did, 
though they neither cried nor spoke. Then came 
one who sobbed, and another who wrung his hands, 
but who only said as he passed, ‘‘ Ein Mensch — ein 
Mensch ! ” One of the peasants threw a cloak over 
the remains, and two guides cried bitterly over it. 
Strange to say, the body was that of a “ gargon des 
bains ” serving as a guide : he had jumped over a 
little stone in his descent, had jumped a little too far, 
and fallen over. For one awful moment he clung to 
the only fir-tree in the way — the moment of the 
screams — then the tree gave way, and all was 
ended. 

I knew that if I did not go on at once the news 
would arrive at Thun before me and terrify my 
mother; but it was terrible, with the death-shriek 
ringing in one’s ears, to follow the narrow unpro- 
tected path, and to pass the place where trampled 
turf and the broken fir-tree bore witness to the last 
struggle. An old German professor and his wife had 
left Leuk before us, and had heard nothing of what 
had happened. When I told them at the top of the 
mountain, they knelt on the grass, and touchingly 
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and s()l(‘ninl y tliaiiks for tludi* saJVly. dlaai 

I nirt HuMHlora (1(‘ l>uns<‘ii wit-li Sir l^'owcll and liady 
IJuxton ii'oiu'j,* down, and wa-s ()I)Iiy;(Ml i.o Ddl iluau 
also. Awfnlly in sympathy with our smisaJions is 
th(‘ < 4 ‘hastly sc(‘n(‘ry at. tlu* toj) of i.h(‘ ( hmnni — t h(‘ 
black lak(‘, which is lVo/(m all ih(‘ \’(‘a.r round, and 
tin* dismal, niis(‘rahl(‘ inn |u‘sid(‘ it, whicJi is the sc(‘nc 
of \\hn*t ht‘i''s liorrihl(‘ tray*(‘dy, of whi(*Ji I ha.V(‘ so 
oft(‘n sincu* t()ld tin* foundation-slory. 

My Tnclc rtmrhyn paid iis a, visit, at Thnn, with 
his dau^i;’htcr iMinnic and a (toiisin, and 1. aft.(‘rwards 
joined tlnmi at Liiccaaic, and was tladr ji,’ii(‘st. in a 
most happy (‘Xcursion to Andiaana.tt.. Aflnrwards 1 
wanit a!oui‘ to Mnyclhta’y*, the villayy and fii'cai 
dictim‘ convent in th<‘ ;-i;r<‘en Alps innhn* tln‘ d'<*t!is 
mountains, 'riienci* f nuule my way (<» Sian/, and 
p(*net !‘att‘d Into the \alleys conn<‘ct(‘d with the siranyy 
stfU’V of the Swiss jiilyrim-saint, Nicholas von <lm* 
Mne, (‘udiny: in tin* iri’cal church of Sachseden, which 
(•oiilaine(i his hideous sk(‘le|on, with diamond (oes 
and jewtd”hnny h(m<‘S. ThcjuM* it, was a very lon^j; 
walk over the I handy (tlnaa* was then no (aarriam*- 
road) to M{‘\ rinmm, and tlience, the same <lay, o\(»r 
the Scheid(‘ek to 1 1 riind<‘Kva Id ; for m\’ inotlna’ was 
expec'iiny me thiU’e, and if I did not appeal* hy I1 h‘ 
promistal day, sin* miyht: have Inam anxious; and in 
th«>s<^ days I was far too po(»r to ha\a‘ a nmh*: if I 
had money enonyh to pay for som<‘ luncheon, my 
nl most ambit ion was fulfilled. 

In ret urniny to Knylaml, we went to Kn‘ibury in 
lireisyam and vi.sited the Bunsens at. lieidelbery, 
greatly fleliyhtiny in their beautifully situatcal villa 
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of (Jliarlott:eiil)(/ru\ and tin* vit‘\v of tlin and 

lirida’i^ from their tnrrart*, with its ( ileaiitha’s and 
|K>iiit\aTanati*s, Aft(‘r\vards wt‘ saw .Mi*aux and its 
relics of l:>ossm*t. 

laiclt^ Julius, whost* health was rapid!\’ clcdining, 
rectaved uiy luothcu' with many tears on oui' rt‘turm 



AurnincAcos haki/h nvm'mnsm'.AV % iir*i'T#»iiT 


I havt' a vivid rcrnilfctinii nf that first fvcuiii)^. M_v 
mot.licr rvad '*■ Bless tin* iaird, <) in \ stud," at even- 
injf jiraji'rs, and saiii she ahvavs read that, after a 
jeiirnav, with ‘Oh* healeth all thy ilisenses " — sn 
t rue tif h(!r. We went to Hastings fi«r rm-le Jidiiis’s 
(lharge to the e.lergy, which |>ri)diiet‘tl nincli eiithnsi- 
asin aiuoiigst them, very ditTerent from his lengthy 
sermons in Ilurstnioiiccaux, under wiiicli the whole 
congr(*gat ion used t|uietly t<i eoiujiose iheinstdves to 
sleep, jirohahly well aware that they would not im- 
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derstand a word, if they tried to attend, llu; i‘llc(d, 
was sometimes most ridiculous of the eliaiieel li!li‘(l 
with nodding heads, or of heads which had long since 
done nodding, and were resting on tiheir (dhows Io(d\e(l 
in fastest slumber. I believe Mrs. Slunavood describes 
a similar scene in one of her stories. Aiiid, Mstlier 
and the curate would try in vain to ke.(‘]) i.Iienis<d\'es 
awake with strong lavender lozcuiges during ( neh; 
Julius’s endless discourses. And then “'Thei-(‘'s Mrs. 
Hare asleep on one side of tlie Aindideacon and the 
curate on the other,” the peo]>l(} would say, and In; 
would go droning on with a sorinon |)r(^ached fifty 
times before. There were, liow(iver, days on wln(di 
Uncle Julius would emerge fi’oin iJa* vesliy wilh 
clenched hands and his face full of jiaJe eidhnsiasni, 
and then I would whisjoer to luy inofher, “ Isiok, 
Uncle Julius is going to do Ijady Macbeth ! ” d'lier(f 
were no slumbers then, but ra]»t atienlioii, as Umde 
Julius in his most thrilling (and f lay wm’t' UirUliinj) 
tones went through the wholes of tin' sks'p-walking 
scene, wrung his hands over tlu; pnlpihe.nshion, un- 
able to washout the “acc\ir.s(!d spot ” (d' sin. 'I’liis 
was generally about once a yea,r. 'I’hongh lliirst- 
monceaux did not compreheud tlicin, there are, how- 
ever, many fragments, especially siinih's. in (hade 
Julius’s ordinary parish sermons whieli will ahwivs 
have an effect, especially that of grief at a, death 
the heavy plunge when the ptirson go(‘s down, and 
the circles vividly apparent at first., then gradna.lly 
widening, till they are lost and (lisupp(‘ar alfogtd hi‘r. 
And though they did not understiuni him, his parish- 
ioners loved Uncle Julius, for lui always aided up to 
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l)Ls owii answi^r to a (ju<*sti«>u as t<» tla^ waliic of a. 
liviiiu' — or hall, accMjrdin;^' as tlu‘ (M/ciipita* 

doi‘S his duty.” 

Lhudo Julius had puhlishod a vt*rsiht*d (‘ditiun of 
tlu‘ TValius. Hr thoiiyiit his Psallrr wmild hr 
adoptrd hy thc‘ wliolr ( 'Iuu'cIl and it was iHoau* used 
in a sinuii* rhurrh rxi'rpt 1 lurst uinnrraiix. Hiirinu' 
ihr s(‘r\’ir(% h(* had tla* nddr>{ ua\ ut tiirniii'j:’ <»\rr 
ilu‘ pau.’(‘s with his iit^sr. ““ Ihr sixtrriith nmiaiiira' 
ot lh(‘ niontlL” hr uaxoout n!ir da \ . ''w\«u hainh/’ 

(*all(‘d ilu" \c>irr ol Martin thr ijrrk Irmn IhJoux h is 
i lui s(‘vrnt(*rnt h. Oh, thr s<*\ ♦aitcrnt h ni« aadu'j.' < >f 
ilu* month,” 

1 hrrt* riai-ainly was a <*uri‘>ns ahsrnrr of jatual in 
tJi(‘ srrvir(‘s at^ Hurst inonrt*aux, \’rt luir frit that, 
l'nrh‘ rhdius's wholr hrart was in t!j<‘ wa\ hr rrad 
fhr pi'ayrrs. M hat was wantiny arn>r Irrm hi’^ jHU'"* 
sona! uharartrristi(‘s, tht* sainr uhirli niadr him 
always hoprirssly unpum'tuah whirh raiisrd him lo 
wast«‘ his inorninys in hnprirss dawdlimj ju>t whrn 
th(*r(‘ was most in In* dnur, whirh >o fiftrn srnt him 
off for his aftrrnoon walk ju>t as thr tlimtrr-hrl! 
rati^ux 

I was mon* than usually trird tlurin^ir tin* wrrk^ 
sprnt at luanr this autumn to th** \\a\ in uhirh Mrs. 
A!(‘xajidc-r was srf up on a pinnarh* uf unrship hv 
Hnrh‘ Julius aud Aunt K-tlirr rvrryt hiuy anil 
ovrr\'hody\ i’sprca'ally my tuothrr, hriny rxprrtrd to 
Ltivr way to hiux My journal, ho\\r\rr. has manv 
tomthiuy^ rmninis<*rnr(‘s of (piirt rvmiutr.s in mir liomr 
lifn aX tins tinu‘ — whru I n*ad aloud to mv dnarrst 
mother, and s1h‘ plajaal and san^tr ‘O'omfort vrj’ I 
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(HI Ili(‘ littlii sofa 1)}' li(‘r si(l(% llu^ light from 
(*an(tl(\s falling upon "'• tlui ii(‘;uling Magdahm 
r ilu^ {fianoforte — and of Ina* siinpl(% (‘aiau/st 
ji‘rs alond hy tlaj littlci ronnd iahl(.‘ in Ian* own 
in that tli(‘ pl(‘asui‘(‘s givim ns in fhis world 
’“lit not draw us out of tin* siniplt‘ way of (Jod." 
)(‘{*,ially l()U(‘hing 1o nir is th(‘ rinmnnhrantM* of oin* 
; (naming tog(‘tli(‘i‘ this suninan', for it was tlam 
lost first that. sh(‘ h(*gan to allow th(‘ part, my fdV 
in li(n‘s. ""() (Jod," sh(‘ jiraytal, 1 h‘ with us at. 
parting: and oh! j)r(*pari* us to m(‘(‘t wlam part- 
will hi‘ at, an (mdf’ As 1 kisscal h{*r aftvrwards 
sa.id, ^ on ari* a, diair good child (o uu\ dai’ling. 

lay hlam(‘ yon soin(‘t im(‘s, and lind fault, with your 
nions, hut you ar(^ a d(‘ar, good, dut iful child to nn*.’* 
Vs 1 was nUiirning to Dxford 1 |)aid a. xi.'^it to 
gli l^‘a^^on at. Sonning. 


MX iMoiin.it, 

(hi. id, L'^ol. llip thought, that, my mother 
a‘il now ami docs imt m*t*(i um* imalilcs me to hear hav* 
only pap^a'HMHH ersadon again for a lilth* uhihs l»ut 
1 long t(» know each hour of tin* day what mv dear 
her is doing, and wish that she etaild see me \ei\ 
py h(*re in this peaeeful litth* spot. 

H. P. was dressing when I arriv(*d, hut eanic to m\ 
n to wideoim* im*, most warmly, as he ahvavs ilocs. 
IV was a piiviy at dinner, hut they left eai'l\, and I had 
ng talk atlerwards with my host i»ver the lire. There 
[‘ally no one 1 like so imndi. lie gave an 
'Hption (d his (‘hurc'ler(‘.storal ion, very ip’adtnd, not 
dv peophAs pn‘judi«a*s. At last, when lie put up a 
iietti* of the patron saJnt St. Andrew — over the. 
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entrance, Bishop Wilberforce came in high delight — ‘No 
other man in my diocese would have dared to do such a 
thing.’ ^ Bishop Blomfield rather admired his stone pulpit, 
but said, ‘ I don’t usually like a stone pulpit ; I usually 
prefer a wooden one, something more suited to the 
preacher inside.’ 

“ After breakfast we went out to pick up apples to feed 
H. P.’s pet donkey with. What a pretty place Sonning 
is ! The river winding round, with old willows and a 
weir; the site of the palace of the Bishop of Sarum 
marked by an old ash-tree ; and the church — ‘ all as like 
naughty Rome as it dares,’ says H. P., but very beautiful 
within. . . . ‘ What a rate you do write at, child,’ he says 
as he is working tortoise-pace at his sermon by my side.” 

My mother was never given to being alarmed 
about me at any time, but I think she must have 
had some anxieties this autumn ; Oxford was so 
dreadfully unhealthy — suffering from a perfect 
“wave of cholera,” while typhus fever and small- 
pox were raging in the lower parts of the town. 
But the excitement of Aunt Kitty and Arthur about 
Mary Stanley, who had taken great part in preparing 
nurses for the victims of the Crimean War, and who 
eventually went out to Scutari herself as the un- 
welcomed assistant of Miss Nightingale, kept the 
family heart fixed in the East all through the 
autumn and winter. 


To MY Mother. 

Oxford^ Oct, 23, 1854. There was a special cholera 
service last night. It is very had still, and the cases very 
rapid. Those taken ill at five die at seven, and for fear of 
infection are bnried at seven the next morning.” 

^ This was so at that time : now it would be thought nothing of. 
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Oct. 24. Typhus fever has broken out in the lower 
town in addition to everything else, and there are 1000 
cases of small-pox, besides cholera. This morning I met 
two men at breakfast at Mr. Jowett’s. There was noth- 
ing to eat but cold mutton and some heavy bread called 
'' Balliol bricks, but Mr. J owett was in his best humour, 
and though he would not utter a word himself, he assisted 
us into uttering a good many. He is certainly at once the 
terror and the admiration of those he wishes to be kind to : 
as for myself, I love him, though I often feel I would go 
round three streets any day to avoid him.” 

‘‘ Nov. 1. The usual Oxford rain is now varied by a 
yellow fog and stifling closeness, the consequence of which 
is that cholera has returned in all its force to the lower 
town, and in the upper almost every one is ill in one way 
or other. Duckworth and I walked to Headington Com- 
mon yesterday, and thinking that such a liigh open place 
was sure to be free from illness, asked if there had been 
any cholera there, in a cottage where we often go to buy 
fossils- ‘Yes,’ said the young woman of the house, ‘father 
died of it, and baby, and seven other people in this cottage 
and those adjoining — all those who seemed the healthiest 
and strongest. I saw them all seized with it in the morn- 
ing, and before night they were all gone.’ — ‘ What,’ I said, 
‘did you nurse them all?’ The young woman turned 
away, but an old woman who came up and heard me said, 
‘Yes, she were a good creature. There were no one took 
but she went to them. She were afeard of nothing. I 
used to think as God wouldna’ let the cholera come to her 
because she werena’ afeard, and no more He did.’ ” 

Dec. 2. Mrs. Parker^ has just been telling me the 
beautiful story of ‘ Sister Marion’s ’ labours in the cholera. 

^ Wife of John Heiny Parker, the publisher, a peculiar but 
excellent person. 
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llt*r r«*;il iiaim* was Miss Hn^Iirs. Mrs. P. was ualkiiit^ 
with her one tlaw when tlu-ir iiutita' was altrarird |»\ 
(irtMaii’ort!, tht‘ laiidlta’d ni* tht‘ Maith-iilasid iiiiu 
his ljt*autifu] little rhild nii his i^Tt-at hnrsr, while tie* eluld 
w^as laiiLtiiiiiLf and sh« ait i 1114- h *r jo\-. Nrxi da\ flaw ht-ard 
tliat the ehild Was ill. Sister Maritai wfnl at »*!!<•«• and 
nursed it till it died, and it wa.s hnrieij tla* sane* evtaiiie^', 
d'heii eanui the rusli td‘ ehehn-a. When any ene was sei/j-d, 
they sent hn* Sister Marinii— >he rnhhed tlieni, waiehed 
tlunn, prayta! with them: nn ea-^es w»'iv tnu dreadftd fm- 
ln‘r. Slie often had to put them in tia-ir •‘uf'iins her'o-lf. 
Wh(‘n all wei'i* pani('-.’>t rieken, .she reniem!»ered e\ my f Ihnu'. 
Mrs. Parker desei’ihe<l nm* deathhrd. wliere it required 1 w «» 
men h> hidd a waanan dt»wn in hei* airMides, and her slnieks 
and (Kiths wau’i* appallin'^'. Little .Mis.s ! Inches taune in, 
and takini^ IhuIi hi*r hamis, knelt iluwn iptietly 1>\ lh«» 
side nf the ht‘d. and, tlmimh the dtaeiurs and uthers wer«* 
standin*^ mumh lie^an to pray aloud. Cuadually the fart* 
ol the wannan relaxes!, and her oaths reasrti, tliouqh her 
e’roans were still fearful. At last Sister Marion said, 
‘•Now your mind is easier, so \nu ha\e more siremyiln and 
xve ean I ry to hfdj> ymir hody:' and wiien slie l«'ifan tlie 
rnhhine;'s. iVe., the woman took it qnii tlu ami thoiieh she 
died tliat nieht. it was qtiite p«'aetd’ull\ . 

‘■’’Hum the ehi^lera eamp was made. llieia* was one 
house for the maliqnaiil eases, another for ilie eninali's- 
eonts, a third for the cdtildreu of liaise taken tir for those 
in wdjom tliere wa.s reason ifM’Xpeei the disease to appear. 
Alinost^ every nurse had it> he dismissefl for dninkeniiess : 
ihe pf‘ople WiU’e idmo.st alone, and tlie whole lowii siauned 
to de|>eml on Sister Marimi. Nine-tenths of those wlio 
took the eholera died. .Mrs. IL Unik it hm'sidf and was 
Huvtal hy <‘onstantly svvallt»\vini4 iee. 

I liavt‘ just been to dim* with the .!\IaHter — a kiiy^e 
party nf iinderf^nuluates ami very *lul!, the .^lasttu’ i/verv 
mnv and then utierauee to a solemn little propo- 
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sitinii apropos of uothiiiijr at all — su(*h as ‘A lHMH;li-tr(H‘ is 
a vorv rt‘inarkal>i(‘ tror, Mr. Han*’ — *• ll is a vaay pkaisarit 
thiiii»* to ri(it‘ in a ily, Mr. l>ow(i(‘n’ — -wliioh no one 
atttanplisl to i-ontradiot 


Dtr. U. Vt‘stor(lay I \v<*ni to the*. s(irvi(‘.i‘ a.t Si. 
Hionias's, whta-o t lirts'-fourllis of ilit* <M>ni>fn‘<jfa.iion worn 
in inournini!^ owino to tin* choha-a. 'Flu* staanon l)(‘^*an 
with ihrro stranixt* [propositions — - 1. That tin* n*a.(linp[’ of 
t la* Srript nivs is not nt‘(*i‘ssarv to salvation, li. Hail, t lu^ 
<h)spt‘l consists not in tla* writton Word, hnt- in ('(‘rtain 
farts laid down and rlnridat<‘d hy t la* ( 'hnrrJi. d, d'hat 
tla* Srriptnrrs oni»iit not to lx* used as a na‘a.ns of cam- 
vrrtint; the hratluai. I suppos<* tla^ staanon wars dir(ad;(al 
ai^ainst the Bihlr Sorlrty." 


I insrrt a fow para;j’raphs ft'oni nty \vrit4on winita* 
joitrnal. Thov soarmly ^uavtt an idnti of ilui stuyL’'na4.ion 
tjf onr llnrst inonooaux FdV. 

fh-f\ 11. A Holriim tianlrinkin^i^^ of parish hidi(*s at 
tla* Itrriory. My inotla-r vc‘ry ailinj^* with t n^nihlinpf, Jind 
almost dralV 

*’* !h-i\ Uk a hitter drive to Hailshain thronifh the l>h‘a.k 
n* 4 lv laiirs. Mipthrr very poorly, ami tmahle to show' iii~ 
l 4 *ri‘Ht ill or eomprrheiision of anylhin«jf. lCnUn*ly thnpwn 
on niy in\n rrsourrt*s.'* 

1*». Intense <'oId ami misery at (‘hnn'h. Ill with 
tlsisnimi fell the great usual Stmday want of anything to do, 
as I flid not like even tfM»p(ai any hook which might. offVnd 
mother; hut a! lust, hnding \\rmfhrH lafc'* wotdd not he 
taken ill, Hctlled to that. Mtdher luri uhh* to sp(‘ak or 
hear; felt the great Hc»litnrim*ss of loneliness iial 
ami longed hi have some friimd who wotdd enter into my 
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fwld little trialH — .siiivly miij'iihu' at twenty — I>ut I never 
liiiv** eiie.” 

“Mr. 17. Hitter eehl au«i a jfieat gale. Silnriu eaii 
seareely In* eiildei' than Hiirnl imtiieeanx. Went by unit hern 
wish to enlleet * .Missionary Hence' from the jHmr. No 
wonis eiui say hmv I hate this la-gging system, es|»eciiil!y 
from the jamr, who loathe it, hut «lii not dare t<» refuse 
when ‘the Ituly seiuls for their ja iiiiy.’ Sate a long time 
with Witiow lliinuisetU ami wondered how { shall evei 
endure it when I am in (halers. and have to sit daily in the 
catttages lK»ring the |H*o[»le iiiid iiiyHelf." 

At the end uf I)eet*nil»*r. partly prohahly in ecin» 
f«K|n(!nce of tlte eold to whieli I was eonstiintly 
exjKjBcd, I ln»eiiine very ill with an agojiisitig internal 
abscess, and though this eventually gav«* way to 
application ttf foxglove leavt‘.H (iligitalis), jnst when 
a Hiiverit snrgieal o|mratioii was intendinl, I was long 
in entirely recovering. My naither’s feeble jaiwers, 
howt^ver, stKin tirgunl m«* t<» rttnms myself, and, its 
soon as I could bring it tilHUit, f»> remove her tt> 
London, tw Untde Julius wsts failing daily, atul 1 
knew even thifn by ex}M?ri*aiee how easily an invalid 
t!an IxMir a great sorrow wliieh is tmseitn, while a 
gr(‘at sorrow witneHstsl in all itr* harrowing incitlents 
and dtittiils is often fatal to them. 


Jutmssi.. 

1, IBfjA. With nwtlier to the Iletitory liiis after- 
noon, wnijijKjd »ip in the carriage. I went to UiicIm Julius 
in his room. He dot** aeeiij now' meat really ill t I have 
never se<fn liiin nit»re so. He beinimne*! hia never being 
abio to do anytliing now. l.s>oldng at bis niotia'r’s pic- 
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ture ^ hanging opposite, he said what a treasure it was to 
him. His face quite lighted up when he saw my mother, 
hut (naturally perhaps) he had not the slightest pleasure in 
seeing me, and his tone instantly altered as he turned to 
me from wishing her good-bye.” 

J 2. Mother and I walked towards the school, 
but clouds gathering over the downs and level warned us 
home again. In the afternoon I was too ill to go out in 
the damp, but the crimson sunset cast beautiful gleams of 
light into the room, and mother went out to enjoy it in 
the garden.” 

Jan, 3. We accomplished a visit to the new school- 
mistress in the midst of her duties. A bright sunny spring 
morning, every little leaf looking up in gladness, and just 
that soft sighing breeze in the garden, with a freshness of 
newly-watered earth and dewy flowers, which is always 
associated with Lime in my mind. How beautiful — how 
peaceful — is our little home! Circumstances often pre- 
vent my enjoying it now, but if I left it, with what an 
intensity of longing love should I look back upon days 
spent here. In the afternoon I was very impatient of 
incessant small contradictions, and in the evening felt 
as if I had not been quite as loving or devoted to my 
mother as I might have been for the last few days — not 
throwing myself sufflciently into every little trivial interest 
of hers. Yet this I wish to do' with all my heart; and as 
for her wishes, they ought to be not only fulfilled, but 
anticipated by me. . . . Whatl was reading in ‘North and 
South ’ perhaps made me more sensitive, and caused me 
to watch my mother more intently this evening, and it 
struck me for the first time that she suffered when her 
cheek was so flushed and her eyes shut, and her hand 

1 The portrait of Mrs. Hare Naylor by Flaxman, now at 
Hohnhixrst. 
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nMJVCHl iu.*rvcH!sIv ujiwanlH. Piirliups it was tailj suiua 
painful thuui(lit, lint it lias ufttui math* nu* turn from my 
lM-)ok to watrli her anxicmslv when she was not lotiking.’’ 

4. We tirove alon|^ tlie Ninfh4t! rtiatl, frt*sh am! 
optm, with the wind wliistling throiii^'h tin* f»ak-trees on 
the height, and then went Ui the Heetory- Mother went to 
Uiude Julius tirsk ami tlam wished me to g<a It was very 
clillicult to find anything to say, Un‘ his illness hml made 
him even more impatient than usual, at any %vord of mine, 
wliatever it might Is* alKiut/* 


'Wlien we wind to the StanhnV mnjdv house in 
Grosvenor (h'(*seent, w«* left Umde JtiHiis Vf»rv haddt* 

and ill at Ilurntiuonci'anx. As sikiu as \vc* ri'ac’lu'tl 
London, my mother was attueke*! by severe bniu- 
ohitis, and with this eiune one of her aiarrning |»has(m 
of siioing endless prtKjessions j>assitjg liefore her, and 
a<ldressing the individuals. Sometimes in the morn- 
ing she was more wortj than in the evening, liaving 
liecin what she called “maintaining etmversjition” all 
night long. In the hurry of after years, I hav<‘ ofti-n 
looked hack witli Hur{>ri.se innm the stagnant lull of 
life in thew! winters, in whieh I .««;arec*ly evt»r U*ft 
my mother, and, b(syonil tdiafnig her limhs, reading 
to her, pwijmring nniHslies for all jihastis of her 
strange malady, mireUy dul any tiling; yet always 
f(ilt numb with fatigue when evening <*iin«», from 
the (ionstant tension of an undivided anxk'ty. It 
was very seven* weather, and if I was ever nl»!e to 
go out, it was for a rush up Piccaflilly and Hegent 
Street, wht‘re I always enjoyed even the sight of 
human inoveimmt amongst the shivering hliwHiowd 
jH^ople after the intensity of my solitude; for of 
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visitors wt^ had none except Lady Frances Higginson 
and htir daughter Adelaide,* who came every morning 
to set' my mtjther. At this time Henry Alford, after- 
wards Di'an of (Jiintt'i’hury, wiis preiiching at Quebec 
(Jha[)t‘l, and I used to go to hear him on Sundays. 

Jot'KNAL. 

(rnmirn-irr (hrmmU J((n. 21. The mother had fever 
a^ain in llu* niglih ami told Lea in the morning that she 
liad been in tlie Itc^velatioiiH, and nhe Beamed indeed to 
have Keen all that in there deHc.rihed. She han talked nuicli 
Hiiiee <d' th(‘ Holy (1ty and the golden palace an of Home- 
thing nhe had looktnl upon. " What a comfort it is/ bIio 
K aid, ‘that rny viniimH do not take me to IIiU’Btmonceanx : 
I do iiid know how I eonhl hear that’ It in indeed a com- 
fort Sh«^ mieniH always only to hihj thingH mont l)eautiful, 
and iiiore of heavtm than of earth. 

After yon left me hint night,’ she naid, ‘‘I heard on 
one Hide «if niy htal tin* niont heaiitifid muHi(?. Oli, it was 
moHi lM*auiifiil ! numt grand! — a Hort of military march it 
Heeined ~ ebbing and nning and then dying Hoftly and 
ginitly away. 11am, on tlie otlan* Hide of my lied, I Haw an 
ojieii rloiKt4*r, ami preKently 1 Haw that it wan lined with 
cdiiiriiy»«(*hool «!liildren. By-aiuLby ( liarlotte came out 
attioiigiii ilieiii. Now, I thought I can by watching 

whether thia in ii picture or whether it in a reality: 
hut, UK itiy eyes followed her, kIic took out her haudker- 
tdiief iitid did ev«*rything so exactly an (Iharlotte really 
dfien, I fiat I felt sure it wm a reality.’ 

‘‘UtiM itioriiiug, m I liava Immi sitting by my mother, I 
have IiHtemal An hIiii lay dozing, nhe spoke in pauses — ‘ I 
Mei^ tliif aea -- It in a very misty morning, a verif misty morn- 
ing Hiere is ii white Imt tossing in the distenca — It is 
getting black, ii is so very misty — There is something 


* Afn^rwards M'rs# Owea Grant. 
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eonuug— It IH II ^liip — - TIh’V jiii! iijiii — 

It in very misty— Nnw I eain Hvarwly nm iiiiythiti^^ --- 
Now it is till liiaek/'' 

23, 1855. lie fort* I was iiji, Jnlm t*aiite miiti saiiil 
lie thought then* was a wttn^e at^foiuil from iltimtiiioii- 
eeiuix. Hooii I^ea eame, aial I iiskt*il t*a|(i*rly wliai if was. 
vlt is over. He is gone, ^llie Arehtleai'iai thin 

had always faneietl one exjuaTed liiis, ha I the reiility is ii 
difftuamt thiug — thiii he who hml alwiiys iit ifiie wiiy or 
amither iutiueiieed daily tlmughts iind iH*eu|ttitioiis laid 
utterly passed cmt(»f one's life — wiuihl rievi*r iiiiliieiire it 
again. 

^‘My mother was very ailm. She had tiikmi it unite 
quietly and laiil down iigaiii to rc*st. When 1 went diuvii, 
she cried, and also when CitarloUi* «*a!iie, lull slie was tailiw 
beyond our ho|H*H. It was a long jMiinful <Iiiy, in wliieli it 
semuad almost snerilegions to go alioitt the ordiiniry w«irk of 
Personally, la'iwever, I have only the ri*gret for Idirli! 
Julius wliicdi one feels for ii fiiiiiiliiir iiiid li«iiioiin*cl figiirti 
passing out of lift*. It is only grief wtlliotil ii imfig.' ” ^ 

2lh We reiti!lietl Itoiae ly liikldiiy. Mw. Akm» 
aiider eaitie in the iifteriifsni, and deserilsid. liis hist wonls 
as ‘ Upwards ™ iipwiirdsd In tlm evening Artliiir Hiiiiilny 
and (itiorge Biiiiseii iirrivetl.’’ 

80. I went to the Ilttdory viditi Arlhttr iit elevini. 
. . . In the miilMt of the llhtiiry, iiiiniiigsi Uiwde 
own IsMiks ami pajM*rs, all that wm rittirfitl of liiin wi» mm 
mort* present. It lay in a lihn*k eoftiti iti#it*rils*tt — Sftilitw 
Uharlt^H liiire. Born nt Bologna, Diet! iit HinmltiiiMi- 
immx' But Iiii spirit? — how I wntiilertd if it wm 
present and siiw iii m wii stiwl tliort* 

Tliroiigli the t:i{H!ii disir of the d»wiiig-n»iii I^iwnll 
tile lieiirem con© in, in tlndr whitn siiioek4tis‘l« iitid cimi*t 

* Cokriilfi, 
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bands, and go out again, carrying bim for the last time 
over his own threshold. On, on they passed, into the 
snowy drive, with the full sunshine falling upon the pall, 
while the wind caught its white edges and waved them to 
and fro. Then some one called us, and I followed with 
Uncle Gustavus Hare immediately behind the coffin, six 
clergy who had been especially valued by Uncle Julius 
carrying the pall, and Arthur Stanley, Orby Shipley,^ the 
Bishop of St. David’s and a number of other friends fol- 
lowing, and then a long procession — clergy, schools, 
parishioners. 

“ On, down the shrubbery, with the snow still glittering 
on the evergreen leaves, to the gate, where many more 
people fell into the ranks behind. The wind was shrill 
and piercing, and, fresh from a sick-room, I felt numbed 
with the cold and fatigue. At Gardner Street all the 
shutters were shut, and the inmates of every house stood 
at their doors ready to join the procession. Amongst those 
waiting in front of the blacksmith’s was old Edward 
Burchett. Strange to think that he should have known 
my great-grandfather, and lived in Hurstmonceaux Castle 
(where he was ‘ clock-winder ’ ) in its palmy days, and that 
he should be living still to see the last Hare ‘of Hurst- 
monceaux ’ carried to his grave. 

“ More crowds of people joined from Windmill Hill and 
Lime Cross ; it was as if by simultaneous movement the 
whole parish came forward to do honour to one who had 
certainly been as its father for twenty-two years. As the 
procession halted to change bearers at the bend of the road, 
I knew that my mother was looking out and could see it 
from her window. An immense body of clergy joined us 
at Hurstmonceaux Place, and many very old and familiar 
people — old Judith Coleman led by a little girl, old 

^ The High Church author, son of my father’s first cousin, Charles 
Shipley. ‘ 




It iiMt mmm$, i? % i tm«ii . 

9 vciioii of Jirttiiir Hteiilay lliii iit itiy 

b* 

‘"Tlieii wa went cmt In tJie gnwa. Tln^rts iinniinl llii! 


Miirinw, were ^nnijMitl all tlin iiltleat in llii! fiitrkli 
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Finuee'k on IiLh cruteheH, anti iitliorK. At the feint iif the 
chiireh !hll three hkek-veibtl hgnreH— Aunt Enther niul 
her sistere ~ were waiting. 

""The effect was lieauiifnl tff passing through ih© ehiireh- 
yant witli a pure covering of uiitroiltlen snow iitlii the 
church lighted hy full sunsliiiit% and kiokiiig isiek iind see- 
ing the hill ainl the winding road tilled with {aniph* as far 
m the eye could reaclu 

"‘Tlie coffin was laid k*fore tlie altar; the elergy mid 
people thronged tlic cliiireh. I seeinetl Up hear nothing hut 
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peculiar solemnity, the words ‘ Thy will be done ’ bringing 
their own especial significance to many hearts.” 

The weeks which succeeded my uncle’s funeral 
were occupied by hard work at the Rectory for his 
widow, chiefly making a catalogue of the fourteen 
thousand volumes in the library, which she gave for 
the most part to Trinity College. Uncle Julius had 
intended them as a provision for her, to whom he 
had very little money to bequeath; but she chose 
thus to dispose of them, and it was useless to contend 
with her. In the same way she decided upon giving 
away all the familiar pictures and sculptures, the 
former to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 
My mother felt parting as I did with all these beau- 
tiful inanimate witnesses of our past lives — the first 
works of art I had known, the only ones which I 
then knew intimately. They have not been much 
valued at Cambridge, where the authorship of most 
of the pictures has been questioned ; but whoever 
they were by, to us, who lived with them so much, 
they were always delightful. 

Journal. 

Fel. 14, 1855. Mother and I were standing on the 
steps of the Rectory greenhouse when the carriage came to 
take me away (to return to Oxford). I shall always 
remember that last moment. The warm air fragrant with 
the flowers : the orange-trees laden with golden fruit : the 
long last look at the Roman senator and his wife sitting in 
their niche : at the Raffaelle, the Luini, the Giorgione — 
and then the place which had been the occasional interest 
and the constant misery of my childhood existed for me no 

longer.’’ 

VOL. I. — 25 
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To MY (I'riiiii Oxfoni). 

I:!. Yuiir Ifttfi- wan tin* JlrMt thiiitf to tin- 
opcniniij: Ilf itiy twouty-iijNl yoar. Hriiio of ai,'»* in a on-at 
thiuo, I am told, Imt ivaily it mak«‘n iio diffan iirc to iiu>. 
Only 1 lui[H) that fai'li yoar will in lp iiu* to !«• luoro of a 
comfort and comjMinion to you, and tluni tln ri' will hi* 
sunn* giHid in j'rowino old. In tin* fvi-niii}' lay liirlluluy 
was iclfhraU'd luTc by a ‘wiiu*.’ at whii lt llioio was a oood 
deal of wjuahhling as to who should jirojKisi* luy ht altli — 
the senior eollejfian, the senior seliolar. or an old Harro- 
vian ; hut it ended in the whole i oni}>any doino it tottelher. 
with great eheering and liurrahino. and then foleridoe 
pn>iMiHed that they should give * He ‘s si jolly good fellow,' 
with musical honours — ■and a lini’ uproar theii* was, 1 
laid a nundwr of charming presents from eullege friends 
IsKika, prints, and old china.'* 

I was St) anxious alKUit niv iiuxt puhlic* l•x^l^lh^i^- 
tion — “Moderations” — that, as my undher seemed 
then foleraldy well, I had l«*gged to he allowed to 
pass most of the hkster vaeatum in Oxford, si inlying 
uninterrnptedly in the empty college. Tliis examin- 
Jition was .always the most alarming of all to tne, as f 
liad l)t‘t*n St) ill-grotinth'd, owing t«) Mr. It.'s negleet, 
and grammar was llm great re«jniremeni. Indeetl, at 
inoro than double tin* api I was thmi, the tension atid 
anxiety I was in often n*|K‘attHl itsidf ti» im‘ in sleep, 
and I woke hi iui agony thinking that “ Moderations ” 
were coming on, and that I wiis tmt a hit pi'i!pan>d ! 
One d?iy, in the midst of our work, I went in a cainn* 
down Oodstone river, aceomi)itnied by a friend (who 
htwl also “stayed up ”) in another caiioe, as far as the 
ruin, and we dined at the little inn. The spring stm 
waa |)eculitirly hot, and I mnemlatr ftsditig nu«;h 
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o))pr(‘s.s(‘(l with the smell of the weeds in the rivei*, 
bein^ very unwell at the inn, and reaching colh>ge 
with ditliculty. Next day I was too ill to leave my 
hc'd, and when the doctor came he said I liad tin; 
measles, which soon developt^d themscdves (for the 
second tinu;) with all violence. I was so ill, and so 
covered with measles, that the doctor said — the 
ground being (U'ep in snow — that it was as much as 
my life was worth to get up or risk any (exposure! to 
cold. Ten minuh's afterwards a hdegrain from Lime 
was given to me. It eanu* fi'om Mrs. Htanhy' ((‘vi- 
(lently already summoned), and bade me (!ome directly 
— my mother was seriously ill. 

My decision was mad<‘. at once. If I exjuised my- 
s<df to the*, c.ctld, I should perhapx die*; Imt if I stayed 
still in th(^ agony of anxiety I was in, I shouhl otr- 
ta'mln die. I smii for a friend, who helped im? t,o 
dress and pack, summoned a fly and gave double! fare 
to (*at(!li tlu! next train. It was a dreadful jounuvy. 
I rememln'r how faint I was, but that 1 always sato 
bolt upright and det(!rmin(!d not to give in. 

I ret!ollected that my mother had onci! said that 
if slu! were very ill, h(!r cousin (Jharlotte Li'yc.est(!r 
must not be priivented (ioming to lusr. So as 1 pasH(!d 
through London I called for her and we wtiut on 
tog<!ther. It was intenstdy eokl, and my imsasleH 
were all driven in ; they never (!ame out again 
thert! wjis not timt!. 'I'here was too much to think 
of ; I t!oid(l not atteml to myself, however ill I felt. 
I could only fw.l that my precious motlusr was in 
danger. John mt‘t me at tlie door of Lime — “ You 
are still in time.” Then Aunt Kitty and Lea came 



;5S8 thi: siouy hf mv ijfh ik.s 

<lu\vit. Lea \i iy HUU’h itviTi nnii' at f'l t iiit; me — - •• I 
can l»‘ar aisythita^^ now y<tu art' 

Mj lay iti .Htill, ^liijinr. Sin* hail imt 

Wfll (hiriiiu tli«‘ Ia>t ilayn vvhicli Aunt K.'ilua- 
spent at the Heetury, feeliu;; Ion aetilely fur her. 
When Aunt Ksliier left the Heeiury finally anti 
moved to Lime with .Mr.s. Alexanth*r. my tnoiiier was 
ready to wadeome them. Itut it wa.s a last efTort. 
An hour after theyarriM'tl she enlla|iseil. From that, 
time sht; hati lain rijrid for si.xty h*turs: she .seenieil 
<ndy to have an inner eoiiseionsness, all cattward sciisi* 
was ^otie. We knew afterwards tiiat she w«tid<l have 
sjMfken if she cotdtl — she would have .sereametl if 
sho (muld, hut she camld n»>t. Still Dr. Hale saitl. 
Whilst that inner eonstdousiufss ap(Niars to last 
there is hoja*.” 

When I WiUJt to her she lay ‘jtiitis still. Her fare 
was drawn tind mueh altereil. TItere was no sjs*en- 
lation in her eyes, whieh were glassy ainl fixed like 
stone. One cheek alone was flushed and rifd as ver- 
milion. I went nji. She did n«»t notia* me. There 
w!is no gleam, no signifieanei'. no Jiiovement, hnt 
when they asked if she knew I was eome, she 
art ieulafisl “ Yes.” 

I could not shH*}! at night and Iwtiuusl through fin* 
dre!«jijng-r(H>m wall. Suddenly I heard her ery out, 
attd John Oidtnan sttssi by iny Isslside mhhitig vne 
lently — “You nuist la* told she is worst*.” 1 went 
into tint rtK»m. She was in violent d»‘liriuii!. Aunt 
Kitty was trying to ailm her with texts of fckTijdnw* ; 
Lea was kneeling in her dressing^own at. f he had of 
the bed. 1 was determiuud slie shoiihl tart die. I 
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felt as if T were wrostliiig for lu'r life. I could not 
have spared her tluai. Bat God had mercy tipon my 
agony. She Ixicame calmer. Siuldonly, in the morn- 
ing, as I was sitting by her, she said, “ Angiistus, fetch 
me a piece of I)read.” I did. She at(‘ it. From 
that time gradually — very gradually — she dawiu'd 
l)aek into life from her sixty horn's’ tra,nee, whilst I 
was watching oVt'r her every minute. Four days 
afterwards came Easter Eve. When I went in that, 
morning, she was quite herself. “ What a beautiful 
quiet morning,” she said; “it is just smili a day as 
Easter Eve. ought to l)e. To me this is tlu^ most, 
sohiinn day of all the year, for on it my Saviour was 
neither on earth nor in heav(m, at least in his bodily 
form. ... 1 am so glad that I learnt Wtisley’s hymn 
(‘ All blessing, glory, honour, praise ’) before; I was 
ill : I can say it tiow." I see in my joiirnal that on 
that afternoon of my darling mother’s restoration I 
walked to tluj Rectory, and the garden was bright 
and smiling as ever, in the oak-walks it seemed as if 
the shadow of him who paced it so often must soimv 
times fai walking still. There was no furniture; left 
in the house except bookcases, and I was astoiush(;d 
then to rt;alise for the first tinu; how ban; walls can- 
not sp(;ak U) oiui ; it is the ol)j(;cts whicli they have 
(inclosed that have the human intort;st. 

JoCR.VAI,. 

“ April H, X8r>6. The mother has gnnih;*! itu; with ‘ A 
bl(;saed EiisU»r to you, darling — (!hrist is risen.’ East 
night team came into her eyes iw she; rt;m(milH;rt‘d that 
Fuchs Juliiis would nevesr say tliosis words to h«'r again, 
hut tfKiay she is hriglit and smiling, and the sunshim; out- 
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side seems reflected from her. The others have been to 
chui’ch, so I have been alone most of the day in her sick- 
room.” 

April 9. In my mother’s room most of the day. My 
Oxford work is sadly hindered ; but that is not my first 
duty.” 

“ April 14. The dear mother came downstairs for the 
first time since her illness, and was delighted with the 



LIME, FROM THE GARDEN. 


flowers — the heaths and cinerarias in the window recesses, 
and the masses of violets in the garden, There was much 
to be told that was new to her, of all that had tiappened 
since she went upstairs, hut which had to be told very cau- 
tiously, for fear of over-excitement. Arthur Stanley, who 
has been here some days, examined me in my work, and in 
the afternoon we had a delightful walk through the woods 
to the farmhouse of the Hole. 

^‘A^pril 15. Arthur preached in the church on the 
spies bringing back to the Israelites the fruits of the 
promised land — going on to describe how the fruits, of 
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our proinisi‘(l land woiv given ns in the lives of those who 
wc‘rt‘ gone htd’ore — that these were the frnits of the Spirit 
spoken of in ihret* verses of the Bible — verses better 
known perhaps and more loved than any others by the 
pe(»phi of Hurstmoneeaux. The first was written on the 
distant grave of one whom many of them had never seen, 
but whom all of t!u‘m had heard of — Augustus, whose 
fruit was ^g(‘ntltuu*ss, and meekness, and long suffering.’ 
ddu! second was the vers(^ inscribed on tlie older of the 
crosses undt*r their own yt‘w-tree : MighteousnesB and 
truth’ wen^ the (‘Spinual points which Marcus boro. The 
thinl was written on the lat(*st and most loved cross: it 
told of " wisdom ' — that was duliush fruit.” 

April Ifk I h‘fi my darling mother to return to my 
work at Oxford. I remained with her till John tapped 
at tht‘ door to say tlu^ carriage was there. ‘God bU‘ss you, 
my own darling — (iod bless you, dearest’ — and I was 
gone, leaving my HWiHd(‘Ht one looking after mo with a 
smile upon \u*r fata*. Oli, what a l)lesHing it has been to 
leave her thus! How different tliis halving Lime might 
Imve been, witli no senst* of home remaining, except in 
the sliadow of the yew-tree and by the (U'esBOH in the 
<dmrchyar<I I ” 

1 might write of my mother as Clialtners of the 
DiiehoHs do IJroglb: ‘MIer jirayers poured fortli in 
her domesti<^ cirelti, falUtig upon my ears lik(^ the 
imiHic! of Paradise, h^ave tlieir fragrances hehmd them, 
and sweet is tlieir remmnbnince.’' 

()ri my way baede to Oxford, I first saw the 
bai.iiitifiil Empress Eugenie on her passage through 
Ijoiidoii to Windsor with the Emperor Napoleon TIL 
Tliey Iiiid a most enthusiastic reception, the stri^ets 
were thronged everywhere, and it was a very line 
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AhiH'-! iiiiiui’iHali'ly altiT i-i*ai;hijig mllcH;!- [ 
\\a.> “ill ill*' SflHMtl.H" f<*r “ M<M|i'rati(»ii>, hut (Ini 
vi i\ a?' I h:ul uva-ry avaiiaiilc iiioiin ut 

iu luywlf. ! was t»>u anxistu.s 

t«j t(t ffti-h Jiiy <twii itsfitimfr. ami \i\i<lly rciail 
tile ffcliiig of fotasy with which. lr*<ia my liigh 
(tricl wimlcjw, ! wiw my fricml Milligan come \va\iug 
it r(»iiml the corner of the High Street. A delightful 
fwitiin* of this term, which I always r.-memlier with 
jtleasure, was an exeursioti hy rail !<» Kvesham and 
it.H ahlay, ju.st when the aji|de-<irehard.s, with which 
the whole vale is ftllwl, %vero in Idoom like a great 
gjirdi'ti. Ah summer a|i}>ro}iehed, we were fre<juem!y 
on tlte river. Georgit Shellield gimiwally *• jiuuted ” 
me, anti MilUgan lloatetl jtlongside in a cants*. 
Anothtsr ex}H*t!itioti of very great interest to me wtis 
that to Chalfont St. C Jiles in BnekinghmnaliirtN wlntre 
I sjtw t he Vjttehe, the !n»m** of my gr«*at-gn*at gnnid- 
fiither, liishoj* Hart*, who imirrietl its heiress, a very 
attnictive and clttirming phice, which was sidtl !>y 
my gresit-gnindfather. The “Hart* .Mansolemn,*' a 
hideoti.H hriek Iniilding, was thi*n standing, attaehed 
to the fhnreh, and there Bi.4top Hare and many of 
his desttejidants were lairital, tlte last ftmeral having 
Iteen fhatfin lH20)of Aniiit'Mnria Bnlkidey. daughter 
of tny grandfather's sister. The minute ileseriptioii.s 
with whieh I wiw faniiluir, in the letters of Itishop 
Hart* and his witlow, gave quit*? a histtirie charm to 
the scenes at (^talfont — ^thn wimlow when* Mary 
Hare sat«* **in her great hoiisi?, much ti«i hig ami 
gtKtd for her, with m few ittrvants its she ctmld maki* 
shift with,” anti wateheil her‘*deare Ior«l earrhsl to 
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church.” — the steep lane down which the stately 
procession, in which “ there were no bishops for pall- 
bearers because it was too cold for them to come into 
the country,” passed with such difldculty— the manor 
pew, where Mary Margaret Hare complained over 
Laurentia and all the troublesome little children ” 
— the almshouses built and endowed by the Robert 
Hare who married Miss Selman. 

The installation of Lord Derby as Chancellor and 
the reception of Disraeli (then still a dandy in 
ringlets, velvet waistcoat, and prominent gold chains) 
made the “ Commemoration ” of this year especially 
exciting ; though my pleasure in it was damped by the 
sudden news of the failure of Sir John Paul’s ^ bank 
in the Strand, and fear for its effect upon my “ real 
mother ” and sister, who lost about two thousand a 
year by this catastrophe, though it was not this cause 
which involved them in the irretrievable ruin that 
afterwards befell them. 

The longer I lived at Oxford, the more I learnt 
how little I could believe anything I heard there. 
Connected with a college of which many of the 
members belonged to the lower upper classes of 
society, I had peculiar opportunities for observing 
how often young men thought it worth while to 
pretend to a position and acquaintances which did 
not belong to them. One instance of this is too 
extraordinary to be omitted. From the very begin- 

1 I have always thought that Sir John Paul must have been rather 
mad. After he had done his best to ruin all his family, and had 
totally ruined hundreds of other people, he said very complacently, 
“ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
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ning of February, certain men in Hall (the great 
place for gossip and scandal) had spoken constantly 
of a certain Mrs. Fortescue, who had come to reside 
in Oxford, an exceedingly clever person and very 
highly connected. The subject did not interest me 
in the least, but still I heard of her so often, that 
I could not help being familiar with her name. 
G-radually her acquaintance seem to extend; men 
said, “ I don’t exactly know Mrs. Fortescue, but my 
family do ” — or “ my friend so and so means to 
introduce me,” and so on. Mrs. Fortescue’s witty 
sa3dngs also were frequently repeated and commented 
upon. After some months it was said that Mrs. 
Fortescue was going to give a ball, for which there 
was anxiety to procure invitations — some men “ had 
them, but did not mean to go,” — others were “ sure 
to have them.” As I did not wish to go, the subject 
was of very slight importance to me. 

Within a week of the alleged date of Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s ball, my friend P. came late at night to see me. 
He said, “I have a dreadful thing to tell you. I 
have a secret to reveal at which you will be aghast. 
... I am Mrs. Fortescue ! ” Early in the year, 
observing how apt men were to assume intimacies 
which they did not possess, he and one or two other 
friends had agreed to talk incessantly of one person, 
a wholly imaginary person, and, while ‘‘ making her 
the fashion,” see if, very soon, a number of men 
would not pretend to be intimate with her. Dozens 
fell into the trap. In a certain class of men, 
every one was afraid of being behind his neighbour 
in boasting’ of an intimacy, &c., with one who was 
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praised so highly. They even pretended to have 
received invitations to the imaginary hall. But the 
trick had assumed much greater dimensions than 
ever was intended at first; many people had been 
duped whose fury at the discovery would he a serious 
matter ; many Oxford ladies had been asked to the 
ball, and, in fact, there was nothing to be done now 
but to go through with the whole drama to the end 
— the hall must take place ! P. was quite prepared 
for the emergency of having to represent Mrs. 
Fortescue, but positively refused to go through it 
alone. His object was to implore me to help him 
out by appearing in some assumed character. This 
I for a long time refused, but at length assented to 
get up all the statistics of the neighbouring great 
house of Nuneham, and to arrive as Miss Harcourt, 
an imaginary niece of Lady Waldegrave, just come 
from thence. I was well acquainted with the best 
Oxford dressmaker, with whom one of my friends 
lodged, and she undertook to make my dress ; while 
various styles of hair were tried by another person, 
who undertook that department, to see which 
produced the most complete disguise. 

When the evening of the ball arrived, I took 
care to reach “Wyatt’s Booms” very early. Only a 
number of men and a very few ladies were there, 
when “Miss Harcourt — Miss Amy Leighton” were 
shouted up the staircase, and I sailed up (with an- 
other undergraduate, who represented my somewhat 
elderly companion) in a white tulle dress trimmed 
with a little gold lace and looped up with blue 
corn-flowers, , a wreatb (wreaths were worn then) of 
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the* .Slim*, ami a i»Iu(* njn'raH-Ioak. Mrs. Forte ■.sent*, 
ail elderly hamlsouH* woman, «{uite «*u the |•(/ulu\ 
(lri*.‘<M'd in crimson satin, came forward to meet me 
and ki.'ised tne on both cheek.s, and I was introduced 
to a lady — a real lady — l>y whenn I sate «htwn. It 
is inipo-sHihle to iletail all the al>surdities of the 

situation, all the awkward |H)sitions we wi‘re thntwn 
int(» (Mrs. P’orteseue had enynijjed her servants, hein.i^ 
then in morninjj; toih'ttiu days In-fore). SiiUtee it to 
say that tin* guests assemhleil, and the hall and 

the supper afterwards went olf (wrfeetly, ajul gava* 
htumdless satisfa(*tion. I f)uly refuseil to dance, pn*- 
tending to have sprainiHl my ankli* in coming tlown 
in the train some days lH*h»re ; hut I iimjHsl round 
the rfxtin on the arm of my own doctor (vvlio never 
discovered mtv) la'twtHUi the danee.s, an<l e.K.‘miined 
the pictures on the walls. Mrs. Fortese.ue was in- 
imitable. The trick was never discoverwl at the 

time, and wouhl still he a si*cret, hut that a frieiul, 
to whom I bail revealed the story on promise of 
g/r/rJ gecreey, rejKJattid it long afterwanls to P.'s eld«*r 
brother. 

In June my mother visih'd me , at Oxford, on her 
way to West Malvern, where we had ilelighifu! ri«>m.s 
ovt'rlooking th(» llereford.shirt* jdahis, in tin* house of 
“ Phtelsi Oale," who luid long Imxui a valuinl wrvaiit 
in the family. We miieh enjoyed rhdighlfnl drive.s 
with the Leye<*sten4 in the neighlK>!irh«s>d ; also 
fn‘t|ueutly wo went to see tlie Miss Ittigsters. two 
remnants of one of the oldmt families in Worcester- 
shire, who, in a gK*at age, were living very jM>or, in 
a primitive farmhoustj, with their «mei servant Iletty 
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— *•' tlu; girl” they ahvays called her, who still wore 
a pinafore, tlioiigh she had been in their service 
forty-seven years. Their life had never varied : they 
had never sin-n a railway, and had never even been 
to Litths Malvern. They liad a curious account of the 
])0(!t Wordsworth <;oming to luncheon with them. 

From Malvern I went to the Wye with Willie 
Milligan. “ Never,” as I wrote to my mother, “ was 
there a comjianion so delightful, so amusing, so 
charming ami g<K>d-natured under all circumstances 

— and his eireumstanei's were certainly none of the 
most lirilliant, as he lost all his luggage at the out- 
.set, and had to perform the whole journey with 
nothing of his own but a comb and a tooth-brush.” 
Wherever wi? went, lie ma<l(! friends, retailing all 
tilt* lottal information gaimsl from one person to 
the next he met, in the most entertaining way. 
FsjM'cially do I reimmiber otu* occasion at Chepstow. 
I was drawing the castle, surrounded by about a 
hundrt'd little children, and he made himself so 
charming to tlnun, and was so indescribably entei^ 
taining, that one after tins other of the little things 
succumbed, till at last tluf whole party were rolling 
oji tlu» ground in fits of lUKiontrollable laughter. 
On this visit to Cluipstow I remcmiber the touching 
iiK-ident of our walking in the (ihurchyard late at 
night, and seeijig a woman bring a number of glow- 
worms to put- iijsm her child’s grave, that she might 
still stH* it from the window of lier cottage. We 
mw Tintern Ibiglan, OtxMiricli (tlie great colleotion 
of Meyrhik’s Ancient Armour” was there thou), 
and itoss, with its old market-house, still standing, 
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drive by Corwen and Bettwys y Coed took us to the 
Penrhyn Arms at Capel Curig, where my mother had 
often been in her childhood, and where, at the bottom 
of the garden, is the noble view of Snowdon across 
lake and moorland, so well known from pictures 
innumerable. From Llanberis I ascended Snowdon, 
which in my recollection is — from its innate pictur- 
esquesness, not its views — the only mountain in 
Europe worth ascendiag, except Soracte. Afterwards 
we went to the William Stanleys ^ at Penrhds in 
Anglesea, and it was a very pleasant visit, as Mrs. 
William Stanley was a most kind and amusing per- 
son, good-natured to young people, and exceedingly 
pleased with my delight over aU she showed me, 
especially over the rocks — so glorious in colour — 
near the South Stack lighthouse. It recalls oddly 
the extreme poverty as to pocket-money in which I 
spent my youth, when I remember that the sum of 
£2 which my Aunt Lucy gave me at Penrhds was at 
twenty-one the largest present in money that I had 
ever yet received in my life. I spent it in the pur- 
chase of Lord Lindsay’s “ Christian Art.” 

After visiting Penrh 3 m Castle, we went to take 
lodgings near the Albert Ways at Conway, of which 
I recollect nothing remarkable except the exemplifi- 
cation of “ cast not your pearls before swine ” in the 
frantic eagerness the pigs at Towen showed to get at 
the mussels from which the tiny pearls found there 
(and sold at two shillings an ounce) were being 
extracted by the pearl-fishers. Our next visit was to 

^ William Owen Stanley, twin-brother of Edward- John, 2nd Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 
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15()ili‘hv_V(liii‘laiu the fiiH* plat-i* uf Sir .lohii anil Lady 
Sarah Williams. Wi* wimt afl»*r\vard.H to .Mtuti 
ToutiH. Ham in Dovi'dali*. Matluak and liuvv.sh'v — 
wlamcc I Haw Chat.swurth and .sjHmf hi-vituI day.s in 
lira wing tht; ultl cmirts ttf lladihm Hall. 

All through tlu* pa.st winter the Criimnin war hail 
been an absorliing interest, peojile had .sobbed in the 
chiirehe.s wlum the praver fur time uf war wa.s read, 
and even those not inimediatelv eoneenied had waited 
in agonisi'd i*.\|teetation for the mavs from tlie Alma, 
Inkermann, the iledan. Whih? wi* were at Lieldield 
came the news of the eapture of St'bastopul, an- 
uouneeil by the ladlH of tlu* eatliedral, followed by all 
till! churches, and every town ami village la'catne gay 
with liags from every wijulow. 

In returning home this year, I ft*lt even more 
anxious tlian Ixjfore to iinpri>vti ami edueaiti^ inysi'lf, 
and always got up fi>r the purjMiw'ux early ita I eouhl, 
recolleiding how ('hevali(»r Bunsen, by always p^*tf ing 
up four houra before other [M*ople, made hia year into 
sixteen months instead of twelve. Beginning to 
think of colour in sketchitig now temUal niak«* mcs 
even more tdjsemint than I had Ihu'U t>f the womler- 
fully urtistie eleitif*nts of the wenery arouml our 
home — the long lines of the levels with their Heeting 
shadows, the didicato softmws of the illstiint ilowns, 
the trees emlH)sst*d in their dark green ajpiiiwt the 
hurnt-»tp grass of the old deer-jjark, 

JlUlll.SAl.. 

24, ISiifj. We have had a visit from Miss Hosani, 
the last t>f tlie ohi Hussex family who once lived at Liiiu*. 
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She said when she was here as a little child the old con- 
vent was still standing. She remembered the deep mas- 
•sive Saxon (?) archway at the entrance and the large dark 
hall into which it led. 

“ ‘ Were there any stories about the place ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Nothing but about the fish ; of course you know that? 

“ ‘ No, I don’t; do tell me.’ 

“‘Well, I don’t say that it’s true, but certainly it is 
very generally believed that the whole of the great fish- 
ponds were once entirely filled with gold and silver fish, 
and the night my grandfather died all the fish died too. 
And then perhaps you do not know about the horse. My 
grandfather had a very beautiful horse, which he was very 
fond of, and though it was so old and infirm that it could 
.scarcely drag its legs along, he would not have it made an 
end of, and it still remained in the field. But the night my 
grandfather died, a man saw the horse suddenly spring up 
and race at full gallop over the field, and at the moment 
my grandfather died the horse fell down and died too.’ 

“ Just now we have a full moon, and the reflections in 
the pond are so clear that you can see the fish dance in the 
moonbeams. The mother says, ‘It is difficult to realise 
that this same moon, ever serene and peaceful, is looking 
down upon all the troubles and quarrels of the earth.’ ” 

‘‘Sept, 29. We came in the morning to Eastbourne, 
which is much altered and enlarged, only a few of the old 
familiar features left as landmarks — Sergeant Bruce’s 
house, No. 13 — O how I suffered there ! — Miss Holland’s, 
uutside which I used to wait in my agonies of grief and 
rage — the beach where as a little child I played at build- 
ing houses.” 

“ Oct 4. In spite of threatening clouds, we drove to 
Wilmington, whence I walked with Mr. Cooper to Alfris- 
ton, a most wild out-of-the-way place, just suited for the 
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beautiful ‘ effects ’ of Copley Fielding. The cruciform 
church, with its battered shingled spire, stands on a little 
hill, and, with a few wind-stricken trees around it, is 
backed by a hazy distance of downs, where the softest grey 
melts into the green. When we were there, all the clouds 
were tossed into wild forms, with only a gleam of fright- 
ened sunshine struggling through here and there.” 

‘‘ Oct. 7. I fear I rather distressed mother to-day by 
reverting to the Rectory miseries, the recollection of which 
was aroused by finding an old journal. I will never do it 



ALFRISTON. 


again. My darling mother has been given back to me 
from the brink of the grave to love and to cherish, and, 
whatever it costs me, can I ever say anything to cause her 
even one flush of pain ? My will is strong, I know, and it 
shall be exercised in always ignoring my own troubles and 
prejudices, and never forgetting to anticipate each thought, 
each wish of hers. Henceforward I am determined to have 
no separate identity, and to be only her reflection. ” 

“ Oct. 25. Went to see old Mrs. Pinnock. She was 
lying on her rag-bed in her wretched garret, sadly changed 
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now from the old woman who, two years ago, would go in 
the spring-linn^ to Lime Wood that she miglitsec the blue- 
bells and listen to the nightingales. Now her old husband 
sate by, pointing at her worn, dying form, and exclaiming, 
"lh>or eraturl piyor eratur!’ She fumbled her poor 
shrunken hands ovm* the bed-clothes and murmured, "(}od 
bless you, sir; may Hod bless you.’ 'riu‘y are probably 
the last words I shall evtn* luatr from her, anti she has 
always betm an object of interest. As I rtaid 'Shadows’ 
this last t‘vmnng to the mother, I could lud. help feeling 
how likt^ Honui of tluun my own home reministamiu^s must 
sonu‘ day bi‘conu‘, so sad and so softtanal. lint it is no 
use to think uhtuit the future, for which only (iod can 
arrange, '(rood-night, thirling, ctmdbrt anti blessing of 
my lift*,’ nitdlitn* Haiti to mt! to-night. '1 will try not It) be 
tot» anxious. May y<m he preserved, anti may I have faith, 
(iood-night, my t>wn Birtlied” 

7V# MV MtrrnEit. 

" (Viariifril (Mr. Loitjuhoinfs), Oct, 18, IHoo. This is a 
Iwaiitiful neighbtmrfitHxh . . . How evtuy htmr of tin* day 
have I thouglitof my sweetest mothor, anti Itmged tt> knt)w 
wliat she was doing. Wo have Ikhui Ht> nmtdi together 
this vacation, and so uncloudedly happy, that it is un- 
natural to Imi separate; hut my darling motlieraml 1 are 
never away from one antdht*r in heart, though w<^ st^ often 
are in liody. And what a blessing it is for me to have* left 
my nmther so well, and to feel that sht 3 can Hl,ill take so 
mmth inteiest ami Im so hap[)y in the old home, ami tliat I 
may go on cheerily with my Oxford work.” 

" Ifarmnh (h*t 11, 18l>f>, No one is here (with the 
Vaughns) ext*epi Mr. Mnnro, whom I find to be the author 
t>f ' Basil tlie SehoollMiy/ whieli ho docliiros to \m a true 
picjtiire of Harrow life in his time* A Mr. Oordon has 
called, who gave a most curious account of Itis adventures 
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after Laving been at school here three days, and how his 
companions, having stoned their master’s lapdog to death, 
forced him to eat it uncooked ! ” ^ 

Fortisliead^ Nov. 10. How often I have thought of my 
mother when sitting here in the little bow-window, sur- 
rounded by the quaint pictures and china, and the old 
furniture. Miss Boyle ^ is in her great chair, her white 
hair brushed back over her forehead. The Channel is 
a dull lead-colour, and the Welsh mountains are half 
shrouded in clouds, but every now and then comes out one 
of those long gleams and lines of light which are so char- 
acteristic of this place. The day I arrived, a worn-out 
clockmaker and a retired architect came to spend the even- 
ing and read Shakspeare, and Miss Boyle made herself 
quite as charming to them as she has doubtless been all 
summer to the archduchesses and princesses with whom 
she has been staying in Germany. The next day we went 
to Clevedon, and saw the old cruciform church above the 
sea, celebrated in ‘ In" Memoriam,’ where Arthur Hallam 
and his brothers and sisters are buried. From the knoll 
above was a lovely view of the church — immediately 
below was a precipice with the white breakers at the 
bottom, which beyond the church ripple up into two little 
sandy bays: in the distance, the Welsh mountains, instead 
of blue, were the most delicate green. We returned by 
Clapton, where, beside an ancient manor-house, is a little 
church upon a hill, with a group of old yew-trees.” 

“ Oxford^ Nov. 15. On Monday, Miss Boyle came in my 
fly to Bristol, her mission being to break a man she had 
met with of drunkenness, having made a promise to his 
wife that she would save him. She said that she had shut 

1 Quite untrue, probably.”— Note by the Dean of Llandafl, for- 
merly head -master of Harrow, who read this in MS. 

^ Hon. Carolina Courtenay Boyle. 
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herself xip for hours in prayer about it, and that, though 
she did not know in the least how it was to be done, she 
was (Ui lu‘r way to Bristol to do it. Oiui day, as wii wtjro 
walking, we met a w'oman wdio knew that she had st‘en her 
in a drunken statt*. You will never spt^ak to me agmiig 
ma’am," said the woman ; vl ean never dare st‘(‘ you again.’ 
— “(lod forbid," auswtu’ed Miss Boyle. I "vi* Ikhui as 
great a sinner mysc/lf in my time, and I (*an nevtn* forsake 
you Ixeeausc* you’ve, done wrong: it is more r(‘as(m why I 
should try h‘ad you to do right.’ I had an intmvsting 
day at Bath w’ith d(‘ar (>ld Mr. laindor, who s(*nt his best 
remembranees to you™‘tht‘ Inkstand kind(‘st ereature he 
ever knew.’ ” 


Oxford, Nor, iiil. I have been dining at New College 
and drinking out (d* a silver eup inserihed ~ Bx. dono 
Hoeii Augustus Hare.’ 

Yesti^rday I went to huu^luHin at Illley with Miss 
Sydney Wiirburtcm, authoress of Let leu’s to my Cnknown 
Fritunls,’ ami sister of the Heetor— a most nunarkuble 
and intt*resting pemcm. 8he had bt*en Hpe^aking of the 
study of lifts whtui tlie dotn* opentMl and a young lady 
entereth Miss Warburton had just timtx to whisper 
‘Witieh lier™ii//r is a study indeed.’ It was Mrs. Kliot 
Warburton, unintewsting in her llrst asptHd, but marvtd™ 
lously original and iwwverful in all she said/’ 

Nor, 2d. I have Imhui a long drive to Boarstall IVnver, 
wliieh is like! an old Border {atstle, with a mou-t and bridges. 
It WHS defendful during the (hvil Wars by a Boyalist huly, 
wlio, wlien starviul <mt alter sonn? montlw’ Hii*gc^, made her 
eseiipe by a subteriiimnwi jaisHage, carrying off t*verythhig 
with her. Aftorwarxls it was always in tla^ hands of the 
Aubreys, till, i*'i the last eentnry, Hir Kdwitnl Aiibrtjy 
fMaddaiibilly pokonecl Ids only and idolised «t>n there. The 
old niiwe iitiiigined that no one knew wliat liad happened 
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Init lu‘vst‘if, ;tuil sin- siM-iit luT whciic lit’i- iit tryiii”; tn jirc- 
veiit Sir Ivl^anl i'rnm ctiit wliat In* lunl ilniif. and 

.succcfdi'd Ml wt'll. that it was y>*ars iK'lun* he discuvi-ia-d 
it. .\t last, at a (•natfstcd t*h‘fii<tii. a man in tlm 
lion railed cnit, ' Who murdered his <i\vn snii ','' wliieh leil 
to innuiries. and when Sir Ivlward found out the truth, he 
died of the shock. 

“Mrs. Kliol Warharton and her sister-in-law have just 
iH-en to luncheon with me in etillejte, and I am as nuudi 
ehitrined with thi-m as liefore." 

“/>rr. I have Is'cn to sjieiid Sunday at Illlev with the 
Wiirlmrtons.” 

I liav«‘ iijscrtotl tliosii mdiees of iiiy first tieijutiiti- 
taiuHi with the Wtirhurtfuis. heeause for some years 
after tills they hore so large a share in all niy ititer- 
ests and thoughts. Mrs. Eliot Warlmrtoti at that 
time chiefly lived at flxford or Illlev with her two 
litflt! hoys. Her Itrother, Dr. t’radoidi, was priuidjia! 
of Brtizeiiose, and had married Mi.ss Lister, the maid 
of honour, with whom i heeame very intimate, 
scarcely passing a d;iy without goitig to Dr. (Jnidoek’s 
liou.se. Mis.s Warliurton dieil not long afterwards, 
hut Mrs. Eliot Warhnrtun lieeame one of my ilearest 
friends, and not mine only, luit that of my eollege 
circle; for she livcil with us in .singular, prolKihly 
uiii(|ue intimacy, ns if she had lanni an tmdt*rgraduah* 
herself. Scarcely a morning }>a.s.seil without hi‘r cann- 
ing to oiir rooms, seait’cly an aftc'riioon without onr 
walking with her or going with ln*r on tin* river. It 
was a friendship of the very laist kind, with a eon- 
stant interehange of the latst and highest thoughts, 
and her one olijcct was to atinuilato us onwards to 
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iie iiohk'st. aims and ain])itions, I bcliove sho 

vc'i'raU'd ns, and was niiHt,ak(“n in luir great desire 
liat ln'r two lio_ys should grow u]» like Bkefiield and 
le. We gavi; her a little dog, which sins called 
Sheiru' ” after him. We often went to a distant 
'ood together, when; we spent whole hours amongst 
lie |irimroses and hliiebelLs or wandm-i'd amongst 
the warm grien nudlled Cumnor hills,” us Matthew 
,rnold calls them; in the evimings we freiiuently 
cted charades in Mrs. (Iradock's hous<‘. Our inti- 
lacy was never broken while I stayed at Oxford, 
lilt I nev(‘r saw my dear friend afterwards. In IHiW 
h(‘ard with a shock of what it is strange that 1 had 
ever fur an instant anticipated — her (mgagmiient 
) make a second marriage. 8he wrote, to tell me of 
herstdf, but I never heard from lu'r again. >She 
ad otlier children, girls, and a few years afU'rwards 
10 died. Her death was the first great sorrow I had 
/or felt from death out of my own family. Her 
lemory will always be a jiossession to me. I often 
iw her husband afterwards in London, but as 1 had 
ever .seen him with her, it is dillicult for me to asso- 
ate him with her in my mind. 

(CHNAI,. 

Lime, Dec. 23, 1857). I have found such a true olwor- 
itinn in * Heartsease’ •— ‘One must humble oneself in the 
ist and cr/tid umhir the archway before one can enter tho 
sautifid paliice.’ This is exiustly what 1 hail now in wait- 
ig ui»on iny mother. When sensible of being more atten- 
ve anti lovingly careful than usual, I am, of courae, I'ou- 
lious that I must Isi dtdlcient at other times, anti so that, 
hile I fancy I do all that could 1 hi done, I fretjueutly fall 
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nlical. A ^‘4'r<*a!t»r is iif<*fssary prt‘vt/iit my iiiinil 

i'vmi pr«‘<n-i‘ii|iitHl \vht*ii it is possiblr llial slif mav 
want syjiij»a!hy ur iiiU‘rt*st, it may Ih/ in tlm 

vnry irillc‘s. 

"-llii* dejir au^tluT says hm* wish is that I slimilil 

study — drink dia*p, as slit* rails it — in Latin and CJrrt'k, 
fur tht* i»i‘ iny mind, it is quite* in tu 

try tu i'uiivinrr lirr that rullujLtt* Irrtnrfs mily impruvt* uin* 
fur the wursr, ami tliut I ini^t^ht du inysidf am! iht* uniid 
im»rn gutal by devutiii^ mysedf tu Ln^^Iish lili'ratnrr ami 
dirtiuii, tlm um* unly thin^ in vvhirh it is I'vrr pussiblr 
that I might rvrr distiiigiiish inystdf. < Hn huw 1 wish I 
nuuld iHirumr an authurl I lH*giii su mnv lu thirst afirr 
distiimtiun t»f suim* kind, and tif that kind a!*<w-’i»al! uthrrH: 
Imi I kimw uiy inind must iwnivn tjiuti* a mwv lum* first, 
and that my scatlrmtl friigmunts tif simsi* would havi* tu 
Im called intn an uiiauimuus actum te> \rhi«di they an* qtriic 
unaceustimuai 

‘‘The Talmud nays ‘that then* are finir kiiuls of juijiib 
“tile sputige and tlie fuiuu*!, the strainer and the sieve; 
the Hjiunge is he w!a> spuiigeth up everyiliiiig ; mid the 
funnel is he that takefli in at this ear ami letielli uiit at 
that: the strainer is he that letteth gu iht^ wdiu* iiiitl re- 
tairieili tlia druss; tlie sieve is he tliiii leiietli gu tin* briiii 
iitid retaiiieth tim fim* liuur.* f think 1 lisive iM*giiii iit 
least to ifHMb to helotig to the lust. 

“It lim heeti feiirfiiliy eohl lately, iiiid lias lohl sadly 
uj'iou tlie mother ami has aged, her yt*ars in a wiH»k. lliil 
she is most sweet and gentle smiling mid Iryiitg to fiinl 
liiiiusement and interest even in her iiiliiietils, mid with a 
loving siiiile awl look for the least thing iloiie for herd* 

Boon alter tills was written tve Li LoiiiIoil 

ami file ri»st of the winter %fiis hniimmi the 

lioust* of Mrs. Btiiiilej, 6 (Irimvenor (]rem*eiii, liiul tliiit 
of iny llnel(‘ Peniiiyn at Sliecun At ("mmvmtur 
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•oHceut r oi’ti'n had tlio up])(jrtiiiiit.y of Hocniig pooplo 
luorci ur loss iiiP'rost, hjr jiiy Ainit Kitty was a 
pital talkor, as woll as a v(;ry wise and clover 
inker. Hlui had “ le Ixni sens a j(‘t eontinn,” as 
ietor Hugo said of Voltaire. Slu; also understood 
i! art of showing off others to the host advantag'(p 
(1 in .so<dety she never failed to pra(4is(i it, which 
ivays made her popular; at home, e.xca'pt wlum 
rthur was pn'sent, she kept all the (;onver,sation to 
r.self, which was also for the host. Macaulay often 
iKtd with her, and talked to a degret^ which made 
ose who heard him sympathise with Sydney Smith, 
lo eall(‘d him “that talking machine,” tallosl of his 
ihunen sermonis,” and declansd that, wlnm ill, he 
eamt he was (thained to a rock and being talked to 
ath by Macaulay, or Harriet Martinc'au. 'I'liis 
ar also 1 iiuit Mrs. Stowe, whose book ‘‘ Uneki 
nn’s Cabin ” made at tlicc time! a more! [irofound 
ipre.Hsion in England than any othen- book I ever 
member. Shc! was vciiy entc'rtaining in dese.ribing 
r S(!oteh visits, Inverary she had likiKl, but she 
(•hired with vehomenix! that shc! would “ rathcir be* 
uished into triangles than go to Dunrobin again.” 
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<• A f«w«o„la brought togothor a. it w.-r.. by ehanc f... a , 
wm. Tf ‘J'w litU.* Hhii. ’„f „„rU 

Hoou it) htiul her pua^iiuera ati<l Iin^nif nr^ #1 ^ 

C. KmwLKY. fur ..v„r 

“To Oiinn own »«if Iw tni.*, 

And It must follow, a« tho night ih« day. 

Thou owmt not then Im (aim, to any tnaii." 

—SHAKawiAKK, /V»ai(M i0 iMniet. 

** you would (liCaM msafinn 


Miiligiiii miti I wero now th« 
in coiltigo ; we sat at tnit* ( 
IwiII, and occiiniwl ataiia 
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finally, lie fastened liimself to Dry on the other side ; 
and then, with loud outcries of “ Don’t, Dry, — don’t, 
Dry,” pulled himself away, the result being that Dry 
and his chair were overturned, and that the whole 
lecture, one after another, came crashing on the top 
of him ! Milligan would have got into a serious scrape 
on this occasion, but that he was equally popular with 
the tutors and his companions, so that every possible 
excuse was made for him, while I laughed in such 
convulsions at the absurdity of the scene, that I was 
eventually expelled from the lecture, and served as 
a scapegoat. 

I think we were liked in college — Milligan much 
better than I. Though we never had the same sort 
of popularity as boating-men and cricketers often 
acquire, we afforded plenty of amusement. When 
the college gates were closed at night, I often used 
to rush down into Quad and act “ Hare ” all over 
the queer passages and dark corners of the college, 
pursued by a pack of hounds who were more in 
unison with the general idea of Harrow than of 
Oxford. One night I had been keeping ahead of my 
pursuers so long, that, as one was apt to be rather 
roughly handled when caught after a very long chase, 
I thought it was as well to make good my escape to 
my own rooms in the New Buildings, and to “ sport 
my oak.” Yet, after some time, beginning to feel my 
solitude rather flat after so much excitement, I 
longed to regain the quadrangle, but knew that the 
staircase was well guarded by a troop of my pursu- 
ers. By a vigorous coup d’Stat, however, I threw open 
my “ oak,” and seizing the handrail of the banisters, 
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fitt it thruuuh l!ii‘ iiiiilsf nf thfui, ain! !« arhi*tl 
tlit‘ fuui tif tin- ."iairraM' in sstVis, ia'iucoi im* 
ami the cjiiailratiiT!*' a haitjr clni^iiTi'il jta.'',’'a*_'i’ >jiij 
I'i'iiiaim’ii tt» hi* traviTM'ii. ami Ihti- I stw iIh' uav 
iilnckfd iij* !»y a apjiotai-liiiii/ in ila* tintuiili-jli!. 

Of cituisf it jnii.st Ilf aiMMifUiy I rin rf \\a> U’ltliiay 
ftif it liut (lfi'jH*rat iiiii. I ru>lif<i at him likf a 
from a cataimlt. ami hy lakiity him latauarf^, imttiiiir 
him in tin* Htumafh. ami tln n t!iiiv:iitir iiiVM lf nii his 
iifck. iivcrturiiffi him into llm coal-hoh'. ami fsi a|tfil 
into Quail. My jiiirsufrs. sffinu .s'mo i.wi’ slru^‘.;lini^ 
in thf foal-holf, iliunjrht it was Kami limt'.' all ilmir 
sharjM'iljxml follfjif fajis at him. nmlfr whifh Im wa.s 
sjH'wlily htiriffl, hut fimuyti’il in tinif to i xhihit 
as — John (kminfftoji. Krofi-sf^ur of l^aiin I 
Mfuntiiuf, I had ilisfoviTfd tin* dijith of my 
iniquity, and Hfd to thf rooiim of Ihu-kworth, a 
Hfholar, to whom I rffouiitfd my ailvonfurf. and 
’ivith whom I stayfd. Latf in thf fVfniny a notf 
was lironydd in for Duckworth, wlio said, “ It is a 
note from John Coninjiton. ' and I'fad — “ Dear Duck- 
worth, having l«H-n tin* viftiin of a crufi outrage on 
the jiart of soim* midfrgraduatf.s of tin* foll<*gf, ! 
trust to your friendship for me to assi.st me in 
finding out the j«*rj»‘trators, &e.’' Duckworth urged 
that I should give myself uj» — that John Coninglon 
WHS very giKHl-naturml — in fact, (hat I had better 
confess the whole truth, &e. Ho I imim'diately sat 
ilowii and wrote the whole story to Drofessor (‘onitig- 
t.on, and not till I had mtf it, iiml it was safe in hi.s 
hands, did Dni’k worth confess that the note he hail 
reci'ived was a forgery, that he had eont rived to .slip 
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out of the room and write it to himself — and that 
I had made my confession unnecessarily. However, 
he went off with the story and its latest additions 
to the Professor, and no more was said. 

If Milligan was my constant companion in college, 
George Sheffield and I were inseparable out of doors, 
though I often wondered at his caring so much to be 
with me, as he was a capital rider, shot, oarsman — 
in fact, everything which I was not. I believe we 
exactly at this time, and for some years after, sup- 
plied each other’s vacancies. It was the most whole- 
some, best kind of devotion, and, if we needed any 
ennobling influence, we always had it at "hand in 
Mrs. Eliot Warburton, who sympathised in all we 
did, and who, except his mother, was the only woman 
whom I ever knew George Sheffield have any re- 
gard for. It was about this time that the Bill was 
before Parliament for destroying the privileges of 
Founder’s kin. While it was in progress, we dis- 
covered that George was distinctly “ Founder’s kin ” 
to Thomas Teesdale, the founder of Pembroke, and 
half because our ideas were conservative, half because 
we delighted in an adventure of any kind, we deter- 
mined to take advantage of the privilege. Dr. Jeune, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, was Master of 
Pembroke then, and was perfectly furious at our 
audacity, which was generally laughed at at the time, 
and treated as the mere whim of two foolish school- 
boys ; but we would not be daunted, and went on our 
own way. Day after day I studied with George the 
subjects of his examination, goading him on. Day 
after day I walked down with him to the place of 
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exa,!iiiii:i!i<»iu tinitijf my )«*>*! ti» scn*\v up liis n niraMv 

to nifft till- iiuiui.'itors. Wo wont aLiain>t tla- llisnis 
of Housos with tho onlliiisia.''ni of niarJMs in a 
much trroator oauM‘, anil \vo uoro \ iotoiaoii.s. C 
Sliotliold was foroiltlv olootoil to a l■'oun(io^•■>-kill 
Seholarshiji at I’oiuiiroko, ami was tlio last su oiooicil. 
Dr. Joimt! was oriovously atinoyoii. hut. with tin- 
ooiioru.sify wliioli wa.s ahv.iys oiianiotorlst io of him. 
ho at onoo aoourdoil us his frioiidshiji, am! roniaim d 
luy most warm and honoiirod friond fill his doath 
ahout toti yoars aftorwards. Ilo was roiiiarkaldi; at 
Oxford for dogmatioally rojioaliny tho law whioh 
ohligod Jindorgraduatos to roooivo tho Saoraim-ni on 
certain days in tho yoar. “In fiituro." ho anitoumod 
in cha|Kd, ‘‘no inoinlior of this i-ollogo will ho 
comjH'lltMl to oat and drink his own daiunation." 

Ill urging ( ioorgo Sliotliold to Ihtuiiio a soholar of 
Pomhroko, I was oortainly tlisiiiforosiisl ; without him 
University lost Iialf its charms, and Oxford was moor 
the same to mo without “Oiorgioiio ' -tho tiooigo 
of (icorges. But our la.st stimnior togother was un* 
cloudedly Itapiiy. We usi*d to engage a little j»ouy- 
carriage at the Maiileidiead, with a j«my called 'I'ommy, 
which was ct>rfainly the most wonderfid Iwast for 
hearing fatigue, and as hckhi as ever the eollego }.»atos 
were ojsmetl, we wt*re “over the hills and far a wav.’’ 
Somi thnes we wouhl arrive in time for hreakfast at 
Thame, a ((uaint old town cjuite on the Oxfordsliire 
hotuidary, where John I{am]Kten was at srdtisd. Then 
wi! would mount iheChiltent Hills with our ismy.and 
when we ri*jw‘hed the top, look down tiism the great 
Buekinghamslure plains, with their rich wissis ; and 
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hen -we saw the different gentlemen’s places scatr. 
red about in the distance, we used to say, “ There 
e will go to luncheon” — “There we will go to 
nner,” and the little programmes we made we 
ways carried out; for having each a good many 
lations and friends, we seldom found we had no 
ak with any of the places we came to. Sometimes 
Ibert Rutson would ride by the side of our carriage, 
it I do not think that either then or afterwards we 
lite liked having anybody with us, we were so per- 
ctly contented with each other, and had always so 
lUch to say to each other. Our most delightful day 
; all was that on which we had luncheon at Great 
hmpden with Mr. and Lady Vere Cameron and 
leir daughters, who were slightly known to my 
lOther; and dined at the wonderful old house of 
hequers, filled with relics of the Cromwells, the 
vner. Lady Frankland Russell, being a cousin of 
ady Sheffield’s. Most enchanting was the late 
iturn from these long excursions through the lanes 
ling with honeysuckle and clematis, satiated as we 
ere, but not wearied with happiness, and full of 
iterest and enthusiasm in each other and in our 
lutual lives, both past and present. One of the 
isults of our frequent visits to the scenes of John 
'ampden’s life was a lecture which I was induced to 
sliver in the town-hall at Oxford, during the last 
5ar of my Oxford life, upon John Hampden — a 
cture which was sadly too short, because at that 
me I had no experience to guide me as to how long 
ich things would take. 

It was during this spring that my mother was 
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greatly distressed by the long-deferred declaration of 
Mary Stanley that she had become a Roman Catholicl 
A burst of family indignation followed, during which 
I constituted myself Mary’s defender, utterly refused 
to make any difference with her, as well as preventing 
my mother from doing so ; and many were the 
battles I fought for her. 

A little episode in my life at this time was the 
publication of my first book — a very small one, 
“Epitaphs for Country Churchyards.” It was pub- 
lished by John Henry Parker, who was exceedingly 
good-natured in undertaking it, for it is needless to 
say it was not remunerative to either of us. The 
ever-kind Landor praised the preface very much, and 
delighted my mother by his grandiloquent announce- 
ment that it was “ quite worthy of Addison ! ”, 

At this time also my distant cousin Henry Liddell 
was appointed to the Deanery of Christ Church. He 
had previously been Headmaster of Westminster, 
and during his residence there had become celebrated 
by his Lexicon. One day he told the boys in his 
class that they must write an English epigram. 
Some of them said it was impossible. He said it was 
not impossible at all ; they might each choose their 
own subject, but an epigram they must write. One 
boy wrote — ' 

Two men wrote a Lexicon, 

Liddell and Scott ; 

One half was clever, 

And one half was not. 

1 The declaration had already been made in private to Lady 
Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople. 
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Give me the answer, boys, 

Quick to this riddle. 

Which was by Scott 
And which was by Liddell ! ” 

Dr. Liddel, when it was shown up, only said, “ I 
think you are rather severe.” 

As to education, I did not receive much more at 
Oxford this year than I had done before. The col- 
lege lectures were the merest rubbish ; and of what 
was learnt to pass the University examiaations, noth- 
ing has since been of use to me, except the History 
for the final Schools. About fourteen years of life 
and above £4000 I consider to have been wasted on 
my education of nothingness. At Oxford, however, 
I was not idle, and the History, French, and Italian, 
which I taught myself, have always been useful. 

To MY Mother. 

“ Oxford^ Feb. 19, 1866. Your news about dear Mary 
{Stanley) is very sad. She will find out too late the mis- 
take she has made : that, because she cannot agree with 
everything in the Church of England, she should think it 
necessary to join another, where, if she receives anything, 
she will be obliged to receive everything. I am sorry that 
the person chosen to argue with her was not one whose 
views were more consistent with her own than Dr. 
Vaughan’s. It is seldom acknowledged, but I believe 
that, by their tolerance, Mr. Liddell and Mr. Bennett^ 
keep as many people from Rome as other people drive 
there. I am very sorry for Aunt Kitty, and hope that no 
one who loves her will add to her sorrow by estranging 
themselves from Mary — above all, that yov, wiU not con- 
sider her religion a barrier. When people see how nobly 

1 Rectors of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, and St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 

VOL. r. — 27 
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all her life is given to good, and how she has even made 
this great step, at sacrifice to herself, because she believes 
that good may better be carried out in another Church, 
they may pity her delusion, but no person of right feeling 
can possibly be angry with her. And, after all, she has 
not changed her religion. It is, as your own beloved J ohn 
Wesley said, on hearing that his nephew had become a 
Papist — ‘ He has changed his opinions and mode of wor- 
ship; but has not changed his religion ; that is quite 
another thing.’ ” 


Journal. 

March 30, 1856. My mother and I have had a 
very happy Easter together — more than blessed when I 
look back at the anxiety of last Easter. Once when her 
bell rang in the night, I started up and rushed out into the 
passage in an agony of alarm, for every unusual sound at 
home has terrified me since her illness ; but it was nothing. 
I have been full of my work, chiefly Aristotle’s Politics, 
for ‘ Greats ’ — too full, I fear, to enter as I ought into all 
her little thoughts and plans as usual: but she is ever 
loving and gentle, and had interest and sympathy even 
when I was preoccupied. She thinks that knowledge may 
teach humility even in a spiritual sense. She says, ‘In 
knowledge the feeling is the same which one has in ascend- 
ing mountains — that, the higher one gets, the farther one 
is from heaven.’ To-day, as we were walking amongst the 
flowers, she said, ‘ I suppose every one’s impressions of 
heaven are according to the feeling they have for earthly 
things : I always feel that a garden is my impression — 
the garden of Paradise.’ ‘People generally love themselves 
first, their friends next, and God last,’ she said one day. 

‘ Well, I do not think that is the case with me,’ I replied ; 

‘ I really believe I do put you first and self next. ’ ‘ Yes, 

I really think you do,’ she said.’* 
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When I returned to Oxford after Easter, 1856, my 
pleasant time in college rooms was over, and I moved 
to lodgings over Wheeler’s bookshop and facing Dr. 
Cradock’s house, so that I was able to see more than 
ever of Mrs. Eliot Warburton. I was almost imme- 
diately in the “ Schools,” for the classical and divmity 
part of my final examination, which I got through 
very comfortably. While in the Schools at this time, 
I remember a man being asked what John the Baptist 
was beheaded for — and the answer, “ Dancing with 
Herodias’s daughter ! ” Once through these Schools, 
1 was free for some time, and charades were our 
chief amusement, Mrs. Warburton, the Misses Elliot,^ 
Shefiield and I being the principal actors. The 
proclamation of peace after the Crimean War 
was celebrated — Oxford fashion — by tremendous 
riots in the town, and smashing of windows in all 
directions. 

At Whitsunside, I had a little tour' in Warwick- 
shire with Albert Rutson as my companion. We 
enjoyed a stay at Edgehill, at the charming little inn 
called “ The Sun Rising,” which overlooks the battle- 
field, having the great sycamore by its side under 
which Charles I. breakfasted before the battle, and a 
number of Cavalier arms inside, with the hangings of 
the bed in which Lord Lindsey died. Erom Edgehill 
I saw the wonderful old house of the Comptons at 
Compton-Whinyates, with its endless secret staircases 
and trap-doors, and its rooms of unplaned oak, evi- 
dently arranged with no other purpose than defence 
or escape. We went on to Stratford-on-Avon, with 
1 Daughters of the Dean of Bristol. 
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tSliak^j M-arr',- tianli. hi> Iioum' !u ilfult-v Sir*-**!, and 

the infiiv <ilt! lhatflu'd mitaui* ia- vvimi'd Id.s 

wil'i Aiiiii* Hatiiaway. Alsn wt* in \ i>i! Mrs. 

Liii-y isistar of Mr.s. Wiiliaiii Sianlfyi ai ( 'iiarli'i-ufc, 
a most futartauiiiiF!: j«Tsi>ii. uiih ihi- fajnil\ rli.irai-- 
tcristii' of fun and j.£ood-imuioui' : aud lo ( "omiic 
AldifV, full of rtdio.H of Kii/aiH'iii of iloin !iiia and her 
daughtiT.s, who lived tliiTv with Lord (’raKi ii. Many 
of ihi* portraits were painted hy her liatiuditer Lunina. 
A few weeks later I went up to the .''tanlevs in 
LondiMi ior the I’eaee illuiuiiiat ions — - ” vein neat. Init 
all alike,” as I heard a voiee in the crowd say. 1 
Haw them from tin* house of Laily Mildretl Hope, who 
had a party hir them like the one in Seriptnre, not 
the rich ami great, lait the *• {M»or, maimed, halt mid 
hlind an, aii«l StaiilrV'?^, 

arraiij^ecl them Hhtmkl imt lie a i^itigle jiemiin *‘iri 
♦society'^ 


Lvmi\ June 8, IHfiiL { tmil futitiil ihi^ ttmtlier inn 
sadly friigili* stiili'% hh iiifiriii and lliiil it iii iini 

siih* til leim* hi*r iilnrn* fnr ii iiiiniiti** iitifl sin.! m st» wtdl 
aware nf it, lliiit sin* dmm lint wMt In left* Hln* 
now i*v«at f*ross the riioiii iilntio, utitl iievar lliiiiks «.if 
itig iiiiywlii*r<* without a «ttrk» lu^ery liroiilfi, rmri of tin* 
saiiiiner wind, sin* feels iiioiit tiileiiindy# * Hie .l#wrt,| 
eHtiihlish, MifrutjihfH ymu** thitt itiiiiil lie lily slie 

Hays. ” 

“ Jmie 1 B> I ill! itf»id I eniitiot lnd|i Isdiig fireil iif I lie 
iiiiintml ioliliiclfi iil lioiiie, m the ikit-r iiiotlier, wdllniiit kdiig 
ill to ereiite iiiiy itiiEiely, Inis iinl ii'ell riitiiigli 
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to take any interest, or have any share in my doings. 
Sometimes I am almost sick with tlie silence, and, as I can 
never go far enough from her to allow of my leaving tlie 
garden, I know not only every cabbage, but evtny leaf 
upon every cabbage.” 

Jiiur 29. We have been for a week with the Stanleys 
at (''anterl)ury, and it was very [deasant to be with Arthur, 
who was his most charming self.” 



DEAWIKa-ROOM, 


Early in July, I |)reecKhHl my mother northwiirds^ 
made a little sketidnng tour in LineoluHliire, where 
arriving with little luggage^ and drawing hard all 
day, I exeitiNl gn^at eimimiseration amongHf tin* 
|)eople m a |K)or travelling artist. Eh, I should idt 
like to have sucli hard work as tkd om Meanlm', I 
my,. I slioiihrna like t<.) ha you/' 
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At Lincolii I joined my mother, and we went on 
together to Yorkshire, where my friend Eutson lent 
us a charming old manor-house, Nunnington Hall 
near Helmsley, the centre of an interesting country, 
in which we visited the principal ruined abbeys of 
Yorkshire. My mother entirely recovered here, and 
was full of enjoyment. On our way to Harrogate, a 
Quakeress with whom we travelled persecuted me 
with “ The Enquiring Parishioner on the Way to 
Salvation,” and then, after looking at my sketches, 
hoped that “ one so gifted was not being led away by 
Dr. Pusey ! ” At Bolton we stayed several days at 
the Farfield Farm, and thence drove through Swale 
Dale to Richmond. On our way farther north, I 
paid my first visit to my cousins at Ravensworth, 
and very alarming I thought it ; rejoining my mother 
at Warkworth, a place I have always delighted in, 
and where Mrs. Clutterbuck ^ and her daughters were 
very kind to us. More charming still were the next 
few days spent with my kind old cousin Henry 
Liddell (brother-in-law of my Aunt Ravensworth) in 
Bamborough Castle. 

We visited Dryburgh and Jedburgh, and the 
vulgar commonplace villa, with small ill-proportioned 
rooms looking out upon nothing at all, out of which 
Sir Walter Scott created the Abbotsford of his 
imagination. Charlotte Leycester having joined us, 
I left my mother at the Bridge of Allan for a little 
tour, in the first hoxir of which I, Italian-fashion, 
made a friendship with one with whom till her 
death I continued to be most intimate. 

1 Daughter of my great-great-uncle T. Lyon of Hetton. 
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To MY Mother. 

“ Tillycoidtry House, August 12, 1856. My mother will 
be surprised that, instead of writing from an inn, I should 
date from one of the most beautiful places in the Ochils, 
and that I should be staying with people whom, though 
we met for the first time a few houi'S ago, I abeady seem 
to know intimately. 

“ When I left my mother and entered the train at 
Stirling, two ladies got in after me ; one old, yellow, and 
withered; the other, though elderly, still handsome, and 
with a very sweet, interesting expression. She immediately 
began to talk. ^ Was I a sportsman ? ’ — ‘No, only a tourist.’ 
— ‘Then did I know that on the old bridge we were 
passing, the Bishop of Glasgow long ago was hung in full 
canonicals?’ And with such histories the younger of the 
two sisters, in a very sweet Scottish accent, animated the 
whole way to Alloa, Having arrived there, she said, ‘ If 
we part now, we shall probably never meet again : there is 
no time for discussion, but be assured that my husband, 
Mr. Dalzell, will be glad to see you. Change your ticket 
at once, and come home with me to Tillycoultry.’ And 
... I obeyed ; and here I am in a great, old, half-desolate 
house, by the side of a torrent and a ruined churchyard, 
under a rocky part of the Ochils. 

“Mr. Dalzell met us in the avenue. He is a rigid 
maintainer of the Free Kirk, upon which Mrs. Huggan 
(the old sister) says he spends all his money — about 
£18,000 a year — and he i^ very odd, and passes three- 
fourths of the day quite alone, in meditation and prayer. 
He has much sweetness of manner in speaking, but seems 
quite hazy about things of earth, and entirely rapt in 
prophecies and thoughts either of the second coming of 
Christ or of the trials of the Kirk part of his Church 
on earth. 

“ Mrs. Dalzell is quite different, truly, beautifully, prac- 
tically holy. She ‘ feels,’ as I heard her say to her sister 
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to-niglit, ‘ all tilings are wrapt up in Christ.’ The eyening 
was very long, as we dined at four, but was varied by 
music and Scotch songs. 

“ The old Catholic priest who once lived here cursed the 
place, in consequence of wliich it is believed that there 
are — no little birds ! ” 

“ BunfeTmline^ August 13. This morning I walked with 
Mr. Dalzell to Castle Campbell — an old ruined tower, on 
a precipitous rock in a lovely situation surrounded by 
mountains, the lower parts of which are clothed with birch 
woods. Inside the castle is a ruined court, where John 
Knox administered his first Sacrament. On the way we 
passed the little burial-ground of the Taits, surrounded 
by a high wall, only open on one side, towards the river 
Devon.” 

Falkland^ Augibst 14. After drawing in beautiful 
ruined Dunfermline, I drove to Kinross, and embarked 
in the ‘ Abbot ’ for the castle of Loch Leven, which rises 
on its dark island against a most delicate distance of low 
mountains. . . . There is a charming old-fashioned inn 
here, and a beautiful old castle, in one of the rooms of 
which the young Duke of Rothesay was starved to death 
by his uncle.” 

St, Andrews,) August 15. This is a glorious place, 
a rocky promontory washed by the sea on both sides, 
crowned by Cardinal Beaton’s castle, and backed by a 
perfect crowd of ecclesiastical ruins. The cathedral was 
the finest in Scotland, but destroyed in one day by a mob 
instigated by John Knox, who ought to have been flayed 
for it. Close by its ruins is a grand old tower, built bj 
St. Regulus, who ‘ came with two ships ’ from Patras, and 
died in one of the natural caves in the cliff under the 
castle. In the castle itself is Cardinal Beaton’s dungeon. 
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where a, Lord Airlie was imprisoned, and whence he was 
rt‘scued hy his sister, who dressed him up in her clothes.” 

^Uhre/iin^ Aiujud 17. Tlie ruin of Arbroath (Aberbro- 
thoek) is most iuUvrestiiig. William the Lion is buried 
before the high altar, and in the chapter-house is the lid of 
his eolhn in Scottish inarlile, with his headless figure, the 
only (‘xisting elligy of a Scottish king. In the cliapter- 
house a man puts into your hand what looks like a lump of 
d(‘cayed ebony, and you are told it is the ‘blood, gums, 
and intcHtims’ of tlu^ king. You also see the skull of the 
Qu(H‘n, tlu? thigh-bom^ of her brother, and other sucli relics 
of royalty. Most beautiful are the cliflfs of Ai'broath, a 
scene of Sctoti's - Anticjuary.’ From a natural terrace you 
look dc^wn into (h*ep tiny gulfs of blue water in the rich 
red Handstom^ ro(*k, with evcuy variety of tiny ishd, dark 
cave, and t)erpmidictdar pillar; and, far in the distamjc, 
is the? Ineheapi*. Rock, where the Danish pirate stole the 
warning hell, and was ufUu’wards lost himself ; which gave 
rise to ilio ladlad of sSir Patrick Spoils.’ The Pictish 
tower la‘n? is most (uirious, but its character injured by 
the cathiHlral Inung built too near,” 

I have an ever-vivid rc^collection of a most piteous 
Simday Hjamt in the wretched town of Brecburij, with 
nothing whatevt?r to do, as in those? days it would 
have made my motlier too misi^rable if I had trav- 
elled at all on a Sunday — the wretcli(?d folly of 
Sabbatarianism (against which our Saviour so espe- 
cially preacditai when on earth) being then rife in our 
family, to such a dc^gree, that I regard with loathing 
the recollection of every seventh, day of my life 
until I was about eight-and-twenty.^ After leaving 

Ifow littli tliciili who iclol!»a him in thaory attend to the precept 
of tliftir hdbfod Luther: anywhere Sunday is made holy for the 
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Brechin, 1 saw the noble castle of Dunottar, and 
joined my mother at Braemar, where we stayed at 
the inn, and Charlotte Leycester at a tiny lodging 
in a cottage thatched with peat. I disliked Braemar 
extremely, and never could see the beauty of that 
much-admired valley, with its featureless hills, half- 
dry river, and the ugly castellated house of Balmoral. 
Dean Alford and his family were at Braemar, and 
their being run away with in a carriage, our coming 
up to them, our servant John stopping their horses, 
the wife and daughters being taken into our carriage, 
and my walking back with the Dean, first led to my 
becoming intimate with him. I remember, during 
this walk, the description he gave me of the 
‘‘Apostles’ Club” at Cambridge, of which Henry 
Hallam was the nucleus and centre, and of which 
Tennyson was a member, but from which he was 
turned out because he was too lazy to write the 
necessary essay. Hallam, who died at twenty-two, 
had “ grasped the whole of literature before he was 
nineteen.” The Alfords were travelling without any 
luggage, and could consequently walk their journeys 
anywhere — that is, each lady had only a very small 
hand-bag, and the Dean had a walking-stick, which 
unscrewed and displayed the materials of a dressing- 
case, a pocket inkstand, and a candlestick. 

On our way southwards I first saw Glamis. I did 
not care about the places on the inland Scottish 

mere day’s sake, — if any one anywhere sets up its observance as a 
Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on, it, to dance on it, 
to do anything that shall remove this encroachment on Christian 
liberty.” — Table-Talk. 
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akes, except Killin, where our cousin Fanny Tatton 
nd her friend Miss Heygarth joined us, and where 
;re spent some -pleasant week-days and a most 
bominable Sunday. We afterwards lingered at 
Lrrochar on Loch Long, whither Aunt Kitty and 
Lrthur Stanley came to us from Inverary. We re- 
amed to Glasgow by the Gareloch, which allowed me 
3 visit at Paisley the tomb of my royal ancestress, 
larjory Bruce. At Glasgow, though we were most 
ncomfortable in a noisy and very expensive hotel, 
ly mother insisted upon spending a wretched day, 
ecause of — Sunday ! We afterwards paid pleasant 
isits at Foxhow and Toft, whence I went on alone 
3 Peatswood in Shropshire (Mr. Twemlow’s), and 
aid from thence a most affecting visit to our old 
ome at Stoke, and to Goldstone Farm, the home of 
ly dear Nurse Lea. Hence I returned with Arch- 
eacon and Mrs. Moore to Lichfield, and being there 
Len the grave of St. Chad was opened, was pre- 
mted with a fragment of his body — a treasure 
lestimable to Roman Catholics, which I possess 
dll. 

During the remaining weeks of autumn, before 
returned to Oxford, we had many visitors at 
lime, including my new friend Mrs. Dalzell, whose 
oodness and simplicity perfectly charmed my 
lother. 

We passed the latter part of the winter between 
le Penrhyns’ house at Sheen, Aunt Kitty’s house of 
Grosvenor Crescent, and Arthur Stanley’s Canonry 
b Canterbury. With Arthur I dined at the house 
E Mr. Woodhall, a Canterbury clergyman, now a 
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Roman Catholic priest, having been specially invited 
to meet (at a huge horseshoe table) “ the middle 
classes ” — a very large party of nhemists, nursery- 
men, &c., and their wives, and very pleasant people 
they were. I used to think Canterbury perfectly 
enchanting, and Arthur was most kind and charming 



PROM THE DEANES GARDEN, CANTERBURY. 


to me. While there^ I remember his examining a 
school at St. Stephen’s^ and asking the meaning of 
bearing false witness against one’s neighbour — 
When nobody does nothing to nobody/’ answered a 
child^ /^and somebody goes and tells.” 

In returning to Oxford in 1857, I terribly missed 
my constant companions hitherto — Milhgan and 
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Hlii-trii'ld, who had hoih left, and, except perhaps 
Forsyth (Ji’ant, I had no real friends left, though 
many ph'asant acuiuaintanees, amongst whom I had 
an especial regard for d’om Brassey,the simple, honest, 
haril-working son (;f the greiit contractor and million- 
air(( — afterwards my near neighbour in Sussex, 
whom I have watched grow rapidly u]) from nothing 
to a peerage, with only boimdhiss money and common- 
sfmse as his aidcfs-de-cam)). The men 1 now saw most 
of wen* thosti who called themselves the BcoSeKa — 
gi'mu’ally rc'juited “ the last men ” of the college, but 
a manly high-minded set of fellows. Most of my 
tinui was spent, in hfarning Italian with Count Salli, 
who, a member of tlu! well-known Roman trium- 
virate*, was at that time residing at Oxford with his 
wile, //ee Nina Crautord of Rortincross.^ 1 was great 
fritmds with this remarkable man, of a much-tried 
and ever-patient countenanco, and afterwards went to 
visit him at Forli. I may mention Godfrey Lusliing- 
ton (tlu-n of AH Souls) as an acquaintance of whom 
I saw much at this time, and whom I have always 
liked and rt‘8{K!0ted exceedingly, though our paths in 
life havi* not, brought us often together since. It 
was v<‘ry dillieult to distinguish him from his twin- 
hrotlier Vermin ; indeed, it would have been impos- 
silile h> know them apart, if Vernon had not, for- 
lunafely for their friends, shot off some of his 
lingers. 

In March ( 1807 ) I was proud to receive my aunt, 
Mrs, Htfinlc}’, with all her children, Mrs. Grote, and 
several others, at a luncheon in my rooms in honour 
• Cnunt Aurcliii Hafll died 1S80, and ia buried at Forli. 
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of Arthur Stanley’s inaugural lecture as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, in which capacity his lectures, 
as indeed all else concerning him, were subjects of the 
greatest interest to me, my affection for him being 
that of a devoted younger brother. 

I was enchanted with Mrs. Grote, whom De Tocque- 
ville pronounced “ the cleverest woman of his acquaint- 
ance,” though her exterior — with a short waist, 
brown mantle of stamped velvet, and huge bon- 
net, full of full-bloivn red roses — was certainly 
not captivating. Sydney Smith always called her 
“ Grota,” and said she was the origin of the word 
grotesque. Mrs. Grote was celebrated for having 
never felt shy. She had a passion for discordant 
colours, and had her petticoats always arranged to 
display her feet and ankles, of which she was exces- 
sively proud. At her own home of Burnham she 
would drive out with a man’s hat and a coachman’s 
cloak of many capes. She had an invalid friend in that 
neighbourhood, who had been very seriously ill, and 
was still intensely weak. When Mrs. Grote proposed 
coming to take her for a drive, she was pleased, but 
was horrified when she saw Mrs. Grote arrive in a 
very high dogcart, herself driving it. With great 
pain and labour she climbed up beside Mrs. Grote, 
and they set off. For some time she was too 
exhausted to speak, then she 'said something al- 
most in a whisper. “ Good God ! don’t speak 
so loud,” said Mrs. Grote, “ or you ’ll frighten the 
horse : if he runs away, God only knows when 
he ’ll stop.” 

On the occasion of this visit at Oxford, Mrs. Grote 
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sat with one leg over the other, both high in the air, 
and talked for two hours, turning with equal facility 
to Saffi on Italian Literature, Max Muller on Epic 
Poetry, and Arthur on Ecclesiastical History, and 
then plunged into a discourse on the best manure for 
turnips, and the best way of forcing Cotswold mut- 
ton, with an interlude first upon the “harmony of 
shadow ” in water-colour drawing, and then upon rat- 
hunts at Jemmy Shawe’s — a low public-house in 
Westminster. Upon all these subjects she was 
equally vigorous, and gave all her decisions with the 
manner and tone of one laying down the laws of 
Athens. She admired Arthur excessively, but was a 
capital friend for him, because she was not afraid of 
laughing — as all his own family were — at his mor- 
bid passion for impossible analogies. In his second 
lecture Arthur made a capital allusion to Mr. Grote, 
while his eyes were fixed upon the spouse of the his- 
torian, and when she heard it, she thumped with 
both fists upon her knees, and exclaimed loudly, 
“ Good God ! how good ! ” I did not often meet 
Mrs. Grote in after life, but when I did, was always 
on very cordial terms with her. She was, to the last, 
one of the most original women in England, shrewd, 
, generous, and excessively vain. I remember hearing 
that when she published her Life of her husband, Mr. 
Murray was obliged to insist upon her suppressing 
one sentence, indescribably comic to those who were 
familiar with her uncouth aspect. It was — “ When 
George Grote and I were young, we were equally 
distinguished by the beauty of our persons and the 
vivacity of our conversation ! ” Her own true voca- 
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tion she always declared was that of an opera- 
dancer. 

Arthur Stanley made his home with me during 
this visit to Oxford, but one day I dined with him at 
Oriel, where we had “ Herodotus pudding ” — a dish 
peculiar to that college. 


Journal. 

JEaster Sunday, Afrit 12, 1857. I have been 
spending a happy fortnight at home. The burst of spring 
has been beautiful — such a golden carpet of primroses on 
the bank, interspersed with tufts of still more golden daf- 
fodils, hazels putting forth their fresh green, and birds 
singing. My sweet mother is more than usually patient 
under the trial of failure of sight — glad to be read to for 
hours, but contented to be left alone, only saying some- 
times — ‘ Now, darling, come and talk to me a little. ’ On 
going to church this morning, we found that poor Mar- 
garet Coleman, the carpenter’s wife, had, as always on this 
day, covered Uncle Julius’s grave with flowers. He is 
wonderfully missed by the people, though they seldom saw 
him except in church ; for, as Mrs. Jasper Harmer said to 
me the other day, ‘We didn’t often see him, but then we 
knew he was always studying us — now wasn’t he?”’ 

A subject of intense interest after my return to 
Oxford was hearing Thackeray deliver his lectures on 
the Georges. That which spoke of the blindness of 
George III., with his glorious intonation, was inde- 
scribably pathetic. It was a great delight to have 
George Sheffield back and to resume our excursions, 
one of which was to see the May Cross of Charlton- 
on-Ottmoor, on which I published a very feeble story 
in a magazine ; and another to Abingdon, where we 
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lad lunclieon. -witli the Head-master of the Grammar 
school, who, as soon as it was over, apologised for 
eaving us because he had got “to wallop so many 
)oys.” All our visits to Abingdon ended in visits to 
he extraordinary old brothers Smith, cobblers, who al- 
vays sat cross-legged on' a counter, and always lived 
ipon raw meat. We had heard of their possession of 
in extraordinary old house which no one had entered, 
ind we used to try to persuade them to take us 
here ; but when we asked one he said, “ I would, but 
ny brother Tom is so eccentric, it would be as much 
IS my life is worth — I really could n’t ; ” and when 
ve asked the other he said, “ I would, but you ’ve no 
dea what an extraordinary man my brother John 
s ; he would never consent.” However, one day 
ve captured both the old men together and over- 
)ersuaded them (no one ever could resist George), 
ind we went to the old house, a dismal tumble-down 
milding, with shuttered windows, outside the town. 
Aside it was a place of past ages — old chairs and 
mpboards of the sixteenth century, old tapestries, and 
)ld china, but all deep, deep in dust and dirt, which 
vas never cleaned away. It was like the palace of 
he Sleeping Beauty after the hundred years’ sleep. 
; have several pieces of china out of that old house 
mw — “Gris de Flandres ware.” 

In June I made a little tour, partly of visits, and 
rom Mrs. Vaughan’s house at Leicester had an en- 
hanting expedition to Bradgate, the ruined home of 
jady Jane Grey, in a glen fuU of oaks and beeches of 
mmense age. 

In my final (History and Law) Schools I had 
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